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PREFACE. 


I  BEGAN  the  work  of  which  I  now  publish  the 
first  volume  in  the  year  1819 ;  aod  was  then  so 
much  in  error  respecting  the  inquiries  to  which  it 
would  lead  me,  that  I  recollect  believing  that  it 
might  be  completed  in  six  months.  I  have  since 
deceived  myself  and  some  of  my  friends  with  the 
expectation  of  its  speedy  conclusion.  The  causes 
of  delay  have  been  partly  circumstances  merely 
personal,  partly  my  being  occupied  by  otfier  ob- 
jects theological  and  literary,  but  principally  the 
fact,  that  the  inquiry  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  when  thoroughly  pursued,  presents  itself  in 
unexpected  relations  to  many  important  subjects, 
all  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  order 
to  its  satisfactory  discussion.  As  regards  some  of 
the  principal  of  these  subjects,  the  truth  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  establiriied  ;  and,  as  re- 
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gards  every  subject  that  may  be  embraced  in  such 
a  work  as  the  present,  he  who  would  execute  it 
in  a  proper  manner  should  examine  for  himself ; 
trusting  as  little  as  possible  to  second-hand  infor- 
mation, and  neither  adopting  old  opinions  because 
they  have  been  acquiesced  in,  nor  new  opinions 
because  they  have  been  confidently  asserted. 

The  various  bearings  of  the  inquiry  have  given 
occasion  to  the  large  body  of  notes  contained  in 
this  volume.  Some  of  them,  as  will  be  perceived, 
present  a  detail  of  the  facts  on  which  assertions 
in  the  text  are  founded,  and  resemble  the  author- 
ities annexed  to  an  historical  work.  Others  are 
properly  dissertations  on  subjects  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  main  question,  though  they  pos- 
sess at  the  same  time  an  independent  interest.  In 
these  dissertations,  as  well  as  in  the  text  of  the 
work,  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  explain  myself  as 
to  be  readily  understood  by  all  intelligent  readers, 
whether  familiar  with  theological  studies  or  not. 

I  have  published  this  volume  separately,  because 
it  completes  one  division  of  the  work  intended, 
containing  the  statement  of  the  testimony  of  the 
great  body  of  early  Christians  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels.  It  likewise  comprises  as  large  a 
number  of  subjects  as  it  may  be  well  to  present  at 


once  to  the  attention  of  my  readers  ;  and,  such 
being  the  case,  I  was  desirous  of  saving  this  por- 
tion of  my  labors  from  the  accidents  (o  which  a 
manuscript  is  exposed. 

It  is  my  purpose  next  to  show  the  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  more  direct  historical  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  maimer  in  which  the  Gospels  were 
regarded  by  the  early  Gnostic  heretics  ;  a  field 
which,  though  not  untrodden,  has  been  unexplored ; 
and  then  to  pooceed  to  the  collateral  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  to  be  derived  from 
their  character  and  contents.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  this  volume  is,  in  its  nature,  an  inde- 
pendent work,  and  might  have  been  so  published, 
had  no  others  been  intended  to  follow. 

Caiiibndge,  10  Febiaaiy,  IB37. 
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SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


I  HATE  made  some  corrections  in  this  edition, 
and  have  given  about  fifty  pages  of  new  matter. 
I  have  omitted  about  the  same  amount  of  what 
was  in  the  volume  as  first  pubhshed. 

The  portions  omitted  consist  principally  of  state- 
ments and  arguments,  which,  having  been  once 
made,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat,  because 
they  concern  errors  of  the  day,  that  have  not  their 
or^in  in  any  essential  or  permanent  aspect  of  the 
subject  to  which  they  relate.  They  are  such  errors 
as  may  well  be  remarked  upon  during  the  time  of 
their  prevalence,  but  which  gradually  disappear  as 
the  subject  is  better  understood,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  any  notice  of  them  becomes  obsolete. 

The  greater  part  of  the  omissions  is  from  the 
ai^Wnent  concerning  the  evidence  of  Justin  Mar- 
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tyr.  This  argument,  by  freeing  it  from  references 
to  false  opinions  which  have  already  ceased  to  at- 
tract attention,  has  been  rendered  more  compact, 
and,  though  it  may  have  gained  nothing  in  its 
essential  force,  is,  perhaps,  presented  in  a  more  ef- 
fective form. 

For  the  use  of  those  who  own  the  first  edition 
of  this  volume,  the  principal  additions  have  been 
printed  separately. 

Cambridge,  3|  July,  1846. 
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STATEMENT    OF     THE     CASE. 

The  object  of  the  following  work  is  to  prove 
the  genuioeDess  of  the  Gospels.  In  asserting 
their  genuineness,  I  mean  to  be  understood  as 
affirming,  that  they  remain  essentially  the  same 
as  they  were  originally  written  ;  and  that  they 
have  been  ascribed  to  their  true  authors.  The 
ground  which  has  been  taken  by  those  who 
have  denied  their  genuineness,  as  thus  explained, 
may  appear  from  the  following  statements. 

The  Gospels  are  quoted,  as  the  undoubted 
works  of  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed, 
by  an  unbroken  series  of  Christian  writers, 
reaching  back  to  the  latter  pact  of  the  second 
century ;  or  in  other  words,  to  the  time  of  Ire- 
nseus,  who  wrote  in  the  last  quarter  of  that 
century.  But  it  is  affirmed,  that  beyond  his 
time  the  testimony  to  their  genuineness  fails. 
As  we  ascend  to  a  remoter  period,  we  come  to 
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the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  and  to 
those  ascribed  to  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  supposed 
contemporaries  of  the  Apostles.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  these  writings,  though  they  are 
commonly  quoted  for  the  purpose,  afford  no 
evidence  that  our  present  Gospels  were  known 
to  their  authors.  In  regard  to  the  writings 
attributed  to  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  remark  is 
not  new.  It  was  made,  for  instance,  by  Boling- 
broke,  who,  in  his  "  Letters  on  the  Study  of 
History,"  has  the  following  passage. 

"  Writers  copy  one  another ;  and  the  mistake 
that  was  committed,  or  the  falsehood  that  was 
invented  by  one,  is  adopted  by  hundreds. 

^^  Abbadie  says,  in  his  famous  book,  that  the 
gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  cited  by  Clemens, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  a  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  that 
Barnabas  cites  it  in  his  epistle ;  that  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp  receive  it;  and  that  the  same 
fathers  that  give  testimony  for  Matthew,  give 
it  likewise  for  Mark.  Nay,  your  Lordship  will 
find,  I  believe,  that  the  present  bishop  of  Lon- 
don [Gibson],  in  his  third  pastoral  letter,  speaks 
to  the  same  effect.  I  will  not  trouble  you  nor 
myself  with  any  more  instances  of  the  same 
kind.  Let  this,  which  occurred  to  me  as  I 
was  writing,  suffice.     It  may  well  suffice ;  for  I 
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presume  the  fact  advanced  by  the  minister 
and  the  bishop  is  a  mistake.  If  the  fathers 
of  the  first  century  do  mention  some  passages 
that  are  agreeable  to  what  we  read  in  our 
evangelists,  will  it  follow  that  these  fathers  had 
the  same  gospels  before  them  ?  To  say  so  is 
a  manifest  abuse  of  history,  and  quite  inex- 
cusable in  writers  that  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  that  these  fathers  made  use  of  other 
gospels,  wherein  such  passages  might  be  con- 
tained ;  or  they  might  be  preserved  in  unwritten 
tradition.  Besides  which,  I  could  almost  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  these  fathers  of  the  first 
century  do  not  expressly  name  the  gospels  we 
have  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John."* 

The  supposition  of  Bohngbroke  in  the  last 
sentence  is  true ;  or  rather,  to  state  the  fact 
precisely,  the  (jospels  are  not  nfuned  in  the 
writings  ascribed  to  fathers  of  the  first  century. 
In  agreement  with  what  has  been  quoted,  the 
learned  German  theologian,  Eichhorn,  in  his 
"  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  endeav- 
ours to  prove  at  length,  that  the  authors  of  those 
writings  did  not  make  use  of  our  present  Gos- 
pels, but  of  others  difierent  from  them.f 

•  Letter  V.  ^  4. 

t  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T.,  i.  e.  Introduction  to  the  New  Tesla- 
■nent.  Vol,  I.  p.  113,  seqq.  I  give  the  pages  of  the  Rnt  edition, 
which  are  numbered  likewise  in  the  msjgin  of  the  second. 
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Another  German  theologian,  Less,  who  died 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  wrote  in 
defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  treating  this  subject,  the 
results  at  which  he  arrives,  from  an  examination 
of  the  writings  just  mentioned,  are  thus  stated 
by  Bishop  Marsh. 

^^  From  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  no  inference 
can  be  deduced  that  he  had  read  any  part  of 
the  New  Testament.  From  the  genuine  epistle, 
as  it  is  called,  of  Clement  of  Rome,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Clement  had  read  the  first  epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians.  From  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  no  inference  whatsoever  can  be  drawn. 
From  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  he  had  read  St.  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  and  that  there  existed  in  his 
time  evangelical  writings,  though  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  he  has  quoted  from  them.  From 
Polycarp's  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  it  appears 
that  he  had  heard  of  St.  PauPs  epistle  to  that 
community,  and  that  he  quotes  a  passage  which 
is  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
another  which  is  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians; 
but  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with 
respect  to  any  other  epistle,  or  any  of  the  four 
Gospels."* 

*  Manh's  Michaelis,  Vol.  I.  p.  354. 
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According  to  this  statement,  it  would  appear 
that  no  evidence  can  be  derived  from  the  works 
ascribed  to  Apostolic  Fathers  in  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 

The  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  have,  till  of 
late,  been  appealed  to  confidently,  as  affording 
very  early  and  very  important  evidence  of  this 
fact.  Lardaer  states,  that  "be  has  numerous 
quotations  of  our  Gospels  except  that  of  St. 
Mark,  which  he  has  seldom  quoted";  that  "it 
must  be  plain  to  all,  that  he  owned  and  had 
the  highest  respect  for  the  four  Gospels";  and 
that  he  afibrds  proof,  that  "  these  Gospels  were 
publicly  read  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians 
every  Lord's  day."  *  "  It  seems  extremely  ma- 
terial to  be  observed,"  says  Paley,  "that  in  all 
Justin's  works,  from  which  might  be  extracted 
almost  a  complete  life  of  Christ,  there  are  but 
two  instances  in  which  he  refers  to  any  thing 
as  said  or  done  by  Christ  which  is  not  related 
concerning  him  in  our  present  Gospels ;  which 
shows  that  these  Gospels,  and  these,  we  may 
say,  alone,  were  the  authorities  from  which  the 
Christians  of  that  day  drew  the  information 
upon  which  they  depended."  t 

It  is,   however,  at   present  contended,   that 

■  Lardner's  Credibilit;  of  the  Gospel  HUtory,  P.  11.  c.  10. 
t  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christiuiity,  P.  1.  c.  ix.  s.  1. 
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Justin  Martyr  did  not  quote  from  our  four  Gos- 
pels, and  therefore  cannot  afford  evidence  of 
their  genuineness.  He  does  not  mention  them 
by  name.  His  quotations  which  agree  in  sense 
with  passages  found  in  the  Gospels,  he  pro- 
fesses to  take  from  what  he  calls  "  Memoirs  by 
the  Apostles";  and  in  these  quotations,  there 
is  generally  a  want  of  verbal  coincidence  with 
the  passages  in  the  Gospels  to  which  they  other- 
wise correspond. 

"  Mr.  Stroth,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  "  has  shown 
by  very  satisfactory  arguments,  that  these  Me- 
moirs were  not  our  four  Gospels,  but  a  single 
gospel,  which  bad  much  matter  in  common  with 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
Luke ;  but  which  was  not  the  same  with  any 
of  them.  Since  Mr.  Stroth's  time  the  subject 
has  been  again  investigated  by  several  eminent 
critics ;  and  the  uniform  result  of  their  inquiries 
is,  that  Justin's  'j^no/tvrfftovEv/iaxa  [the  Memoirs 
in  question]  were  not  our  four  Gospels,  but 
some  single  gospel."*  "  If,"  says  Bishop  Marsh, 
in  another  work,  "  the  force  of  Mr.  Stroth's 
arguments  be  admitted  (and  they  seem  really 
convincing),  we   cannot   produce  Justin  as  an 


*  Ir«ttere  to  the  Anonyraoua  Author  of  Reniaiks  oo  Mkhselis 
mnd  bis  CommenUtor,  p.  29. 
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evidence  ior  tlie  four  Ciosju'ls  ;  but,  on  the  other 
liand,  no  inference  can  be  deduced  to  their 
disadvantage."* 

The  concluding  remark,  that  no  inference  can 
be  deduced  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Gospels, 
Bishop  Marsh  endeavours  to  illustrate;  but  its 
truth  will  not  be  admitted  by  those  who  deny 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels ;  and  the  propo- 
sition does  not,  in  itself,  appear  tenable. 

<< Justin  Martyr,''  says  Eichhom,  "who  was 
born  A.  D.  89,  and  died  A.  D.  163,  a  Samaritan, 
a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  early  became  con- 
verted from  a  heathen  philosopher  to  a  zealous 
Christian,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
writers.  He  nowhere  quotes  the  life  and  say- 
ings of  Jesus  according  to  our  present  four 
Gospels,  which  he  was  not  acquainted  with. 
This  is  a  very  important  circumstance  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  Gospels ;  as  he  had  de- 
voted many  years  to  travel,  and  resided  a  long 
time  in  Italy  and  Asia  Minor. "f 

On  the  whole,  it  is  concluded  by  Eichhom 
and  others,  that  our  four  Gospels,  in  their  pres- 
ent form^  were  not  in  common  use  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  Previously  to  that 
time,  it  is  supposed  that  other  gospels  were  in 

*  Marsh's  Michaelis,  I.  361. 
t  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T.    I.  78. 
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circulation.  "  If  we  will  not,"  says  Eichhorn, 
"be  influenced  by  idle  tales  and  unsupported 
tradition,  but  by  the  only  sure  evidence  of  his- 
tory, we  must  conclude,  that,  before  our  present 
Gospels,  other  decidedly  different  gospels  were 
in  circulation,  and  were  used  during  the  first 
two  centuries  in  the  instruction  of  Christians."* 
He  supposes  these  earlier  gospels  and  our  first 
three  Gospels,  namely,  those  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  to  have  all  had  a  common  origin; 
and  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  conceives  them  to  have  been 
formed. 

There  was,  he  supposes,  very  early  in  exist- 
ence a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  which  may  be  called  the  Original  Gos- 
pel. This  was,  probably,  provided  for  the  use 
of  those  assistants  of  the  Apostles  in  the  work 
of  teaching  Christianity,  who  had  not  them- 
selves seen  the  actions  and  heard  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ.  It  was,  however,  but  "a 
rough  sketch,"  "  a  brief  and  imperfect  account," 
"  without  historical  plan  or  methodical  arrange- 
ment." In  this  respect  it  was,  according  to 
Eichhorn,  very  different  fi*om  our  four  Grospels. 
"These  present  no  rough  sketch,  such  as  we 

•  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.    I.  140. 
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must  suppose  the  first  essay  upon  the  life  of 
Jesus  to  have  been ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
works  wntten  with  art  and  tabor,  and  contain 
portions  of  his  life  of  which  no  mention  was 
made  in  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity."* 
This  Original  Gospel  was  the  basis  both  of  the 
earlier  gospels  used  during  the  first  two  centu- 
ries, and  of  the  first  three  of  our  present  Gos- 
pels, by  which,  together  with  the  Gospel  of 
John,  those  earlier  gospels  were  finally  super- 
seded. The  earlier  gospels  retained  more  or 
less  of  the  rudeness  and  incompleteness  of  the 
Original  Gospel. 

*<But  they  very  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  undertook  to  supply  their  defects  and 
incompleteness,  both  in  the  general  compass  (^ 
the  history,  and  in  the  narration  of  particular 
events.  Not  content  with  a  life  of  Jesus,  which, 
like  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  those  of 
Marcton  and  Tatian,  commenced  with  his  pub- 
lic appearance,  there  were  those  who  early  pre- 
fixed to  the  Memoirs  used  by  Justin  Martyr, 
and  to  the  gospel  of  Cerinthus,  an  account  of 
his  genealogy,  his  birth,  and  the  period  of  his 
youth.  In  like  manner,  we  find,  upon  compar- 
ing together,  in  parallel  passages,  the  remaining 

"  Ibid.  pp.  5,  142. 
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fragments  of  these  gospels,  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving continual  accessions.  The  voice  from 
heaven  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  originally 
stated  to  have  been,  Thou  art  my  Son;  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee;  as  it  is  quoted  by 
Justin  Martyr  in  two  places.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria found  the  same,  in  a  gospel  of  which 
we  have  no  particular  description,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  word  *  beloved ' ;  TTum  art  my 
beloved  son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
Other  gospels  represented  the  voice  as  having 
been,  Thou  art  my  beloved  son,  with  whom  I 
am  well  pleased ;  as  it  is  given  in  the  catholic 
Gospels,  namely,  in  Mark  i.  11.  In  the  gospel 
of  the  Ebionites,  according  to  Epiphanius,  both 
accounts  of  the  voice  from  heaven  were  united  ; 
Thou  art  my  beloved  son,  with  thee  I  am  well 
pleased ;  and  again ;  This  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.  By  these  continual  accessions,  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  life  of  Jesus  was  lost  in  a  mass 
of  additions,  so  that  its  words  appeared  among 
them  but  as  insulated  fragments.  Of  this  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  from  the  account  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  which  was  compiled  out  of 
various  gospels.  The  necessary  consequence 
was,  that  at  last  truth  and  falsehood,  authentic 
and  fabulous  narratives,  or  such,  at  least,  as 
through   long   tradition   had   become   disfigured 
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and  falsified,  were  brought  together  promiscu- 
ously. The  longer  these  narratives  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  the  more  uncertain  aad  disfig- 
ured they  would  become.  At  last,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  in  order,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  preserve 
the  true  accounts  concerning  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  to  deliver  them  to  posterity  as  free  from 
error  as  possible,  the  Church,  out  of  the  many 
gospels  which  were  extant,  selected  four,  which 
had  the  greatest  marks  of  credibility,  and  the 
necessary  completeness  for  common  use.  There 
are  no  traces  of  our  present  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  before  the  end  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
Irenseus,  about  the  year  202,  first  speaks  deci- 
sively of  four  gospels,  and  imagines  all  sorts 
of  reasons  for  this  particular  number;  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  216,* 
labored  to  collect  divers  accounts  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  four  gospels,  in  order  to  prove 
that  these  alone  should  be  acknowledged  as 
authentic.  From  these  facts,  it  is  evident,  that 
it  was  about  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 

*  The  dates  here  aaaigned  by  Eichhom,  it  may  be  observed, 
ire,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  dates  o(  the  death  of  Irencus  and 
of  Clement,  not  of  the  periods  a.baut  which  they  wrote  and  flour- 
iibed.     These  he  elsewhere  gives  coirecily. 
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beginning  of  the  third  century  that  the  Church 
first  labored  to  establish  the  universal  authc»rity 
of  these  four  gospels,  which  were  in  existence 
before,  if  not  altogether  in  their  present  form, 
yet  in  most  respects  such  as  we  now  have  them, 
and  to  procure  their  general  reception  in  the 
Church,  with  the  suppression  of  all  other  gospels 
then  extant. 

"Posterity  would  indeed  have  been  under 
much  greater  obligations,  if,  together  with  the 
Gospel  of  John,  the  Church  had  established,  by 
public  authority,  only  the  first  rough  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  which  was  given  to  the  ear- 
liest missionaries  to  authenticate  their  preach- 
ing; after  separating  it  from  all  its  additions 
and  augmentations.  But  this  was  no  longer 
possible ;  for  there  was  no  copy  extant  free 
from  all  additions,  and  the  critical  operation  of 
separating  this  accessory  matter  was  too  difficult 
for  those  times."* 

"  Many  ancient  writers  of  the  Church,"  Eich- 
horn  subjoins  in  a  note,  "  doubted  the  genuine- 
ness of  many  parts  of  our  Gospels ;  but  were 
prevented  from  coming  to  a  decision  by  want  of 
critical  skill."t  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  only  ancient    writer  of  the    Churchy 

•  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.    I.  143-145.  f  Ibid.  p.  145. 
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whom  he  quotes  in  proof  of  this  assertioD,  is 
Faustus,  the  well  known  Manichsean  of  the 
fourth  centurj. 

In  treating  of  the  continual  alterations  and 
additions,  to  which  he  supposes  the  text  of  the 
Original  Gospel  to  have  been  subjected,  before 
it  assumed  that  form  in  which  it  was  used  by 
the  first  three  Erangetists,  Eicfahom  observes, 
that  "  such  an  arbitrary  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  composition  of  another,  so  that  it  shall  pass 
thus  altered  into  circulation,  is  in  our  times  a 
thing  unheard  of  and  impossible  ;  because  it  is 
prevented  by  the  multiplication  of  printed  cop- 
ies. But  it  was  different,"  he  proceeds,  "  be- 
fore  the  invention  of  printing.  In  transcribing 
a  manuscript,  the  most  arbitrary  alterations  were 
considered  as  allovpable,  since  they  affected  only 
an  article  of  private  property,  written  for  the 
use  of  an  individual.  But  these  altered  manu- 
scripts being  again  transcribed,  without  inquiry 
whether  the  manuscript  transcribed  contained 
the  pure  text  of  the  author,  altered  copies  of 
works  thus  passed  unobserved  into  circulation. 
How  often  do  the  manuscripts  of  any  one  of 
the  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which 
several  manuscripts  are  extant,  agree  with  each 
other  in  exhibiting  the  same  text,  equally  copi- 
ous, or  equally    brief?     What  numerous  com- 
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plaints  do  we  read  in  the  fathers  of  the  first 
centuries  concerning  the  arbitrary  alterations 
made  in  their  writings,  published  but  a  short 
time  before,  by  the  possessors  or  transcribers  of 
manuscripts.  Scarcely  had  copies  of  the  letters 
of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  begun  to  circulate, 
before,  as  he  expresses  himself,  ^the  apostles 
of  Satan  filled  them  with  tares ;  omitting  some 
things  and  adding  others ' ;  and  the  same  fate, 
according  to  his  testimony,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves  could  not  escape.  If  transcribers 
had  not  permitted  themselves  to  make  the  most 
arbitrary  alterations  in  the  writings  of  others, 
would  it  have  been  as  customary  as  we  find 
it  was  for  authors  of  those  times  to  adjure 
their  readers,  at  the  end  of  their  writings,  to 
make  no  alterations  in  them,  and  to  denounce 
the  most  fearful  curses  against  those  who  should 
undertake  to  do  so  ? 

^^  The  histories  of  Jesus  must  also  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  treatment. 
Does  not  Celsus  object  to  the  Christians,  that 
they  had  changed  the  gospels  three  times,  four 
times,  and  oftener?  From  what  other  cause 
can  it  proceed,  that  we  still  find  fragments  of 
the  apocryphal  gospels,  in  which  all  the  accounts 
respecting  some  particular  passage  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  which  are  elsewhere  found  scattered  in 
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different  gospels,  are  brought  together  and  com- 
bined into  one  whale  ?  Thus  the  apocryphal 
gospel  of  the  Ebiooites,  quoted  by  Epiphanius, 
has  brought  together  all  relating  to  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  which  is  found  concerning  it  in  our 
first  three  Gospels,  and  in  the  Memoirs  by  the 
Apostles,  used  by  Justin  Martyr."* 

"  As  soon,"  he  remarks  in  another  place,  '*  as 
the  history  of  our  catholic  Gospels  commences, 
we  find  men  without  any  critical  knowledge 
busy  in  altering  their  text,  in  shortening  and 
lengthening  it,  and  in  making  changes  of  sy- 
nonymous words.  And  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  ?  Erer  since  the  existence  of  written  histo- 
ries of  Jesus,  it  had  been  customary  for  the 
possessors  of  manuscripts  to  make  alterations  in 
their  text,  according  to  the  particular  knowledge 
which  they  had  of  his  preaching  and  actions, 
and  of  the  events  of  his  life.  Thus  the  second 
and  third  generations  of  Christians  only  contin- 
ued this  practice  respecting  the  gospels  which 
the  first  had  begun.  The  custom  was,  in  the 
second  century,  so  generally  known,  that  even 
those  who  were  not  believers  were  acquainted 
with  it.  Celsus  objects  to  the  Christians,  that 
they  had  changed   their  gospels   three   times, 

•  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.    I.  173,  iieqq. 
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four  times,  and  oftener,  as  if  they  were  deprived 
of  their  senses.  Clement  also,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  speaks  of  those  who  cor- 
rupted the  gospels,  and  ascribes  it  to  them,  that 
at  Matthew  v.  10,  instead  of  the  words,  fw 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  there  was  found 
in  some  manuscripts,  for  they  shall  be  perfect; 
and  in  others,  for  they  shall  have  a  place  where 
they  shall  not  bepersecuted.^^* 

The  preceding  statements  give  a  view  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  supposed  to  attend 
the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels ; 
and  likewise  of  the  opinions  which  have  been 
entertained  respecting  their  gross  corruption, 
supposing  them,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  authors  to  whom  they  have 
been  ascribed.  The  passages  quoted  from  Eich- 
horn  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
views  of  only  a  single  writer.  No  work  of  a 
similar  kind  has  been  received  in  Germany  with 
more  approbation  than  his  ^^  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament";  and  his  notions  respecting 
the  Gospels,  or  others  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter,  essentially  affecting   the   belief  of  their 

•  Ibid.  pp.  652,  653. 
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genuineness,  have  been  held  by  many  modem 
German  writers. 

But  if  tlie  preceding  statements  and  opinions 
be  correct,  an  objector  may  say,  —  "You  have 
little  or  rather  no  evidence  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  which  reaches  back  beyond  the 
close  of  the  second  century ;  though  they  were 
composed,  as  you  imagine,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before.  You  have,  in  fact,  no 
proof  of  their  existence,  in  their  present  form, 
previous  to  that  period.  All  that  can  be  ren- 
dered probable  is,  that  some  works  were  in 
existence,  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  Gos- 
pels you  now  possess.  But  if,  during  the  first 
two  centuries,  it  was  so  common  to  enlarge  the 
histories  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  in  use,  with  tra- 
ditionary tales,  and  with  additions  of  various 
kinds,  great  and  small ;  and  to  alter  and  re- 
model them,  as  the  transcribers  or  possessors  of 
manuscripts  might  think  proper ;  you  can  hardly 
pretend  to  rely  with  much  confidence  upon 
those  histories  which  now  exist.  We  know  in 
what  manner  the  legends  of  saints  have  been 
gradually  swelled  with  the  addition  of  miracu- 
lous stories,  unknown  to  those  by  whom  they 
were  first  composed  ;  and  something  very  simi- 
lar may  have  been  the  case  with  your  Gospels." 
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In  answer,  then,  to  all  that  has  been  alleged, 
the  object  of  the  following  work  is  to  establish 
these  two  propositions. 

I.  That  the  Gospels  remain  essentially  the 
same  as  they  were  originally  composed. 

II.  That  they  have  been  ascribed  to  their 
true  authors. 


PART  I. 


PBOOF  TXtAT  THB   GOSPELS   RBHA1K   BSSEKTULLr  TUB   SAME 
AS  THBY  "WEHB   ORIGINALLT  C0HF08BD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ABaDUEKT  FROM  THE  AGREEMENT  OF  THE 
COFIES  OF  THE  FOUE  GOSFSLS. 


The  first  proposition  to  be  estabiished,  that 
the  Gospels  remain  essentially  the  same  as  they 
were  origioally  composed,  requires  some  expla- 
nation and  remark. 

In  regard  to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  propo- 
sition is  to  be  understood  in  a  particular  sense. 
This  Gospel,  it  is  probable,  was  originally  com- 
posed in  Hebrew ;  and  we  possess  only  a  Greek 
translation,  made  at  a  very  early  period.*  This 
translation,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  show,  has 
been  faithfully  preserved.  To  this  alone,  the 
general  remarks  and  arguments  respecting  the 
correct  transmission  of  the  Gospels,  advanced 
in  the  present  chapter,  must  he  considered  as 
directly  applying.     But  no  reason  has  ever  been 

■  On  this  Bubject  see  Additional  Note,  A. 
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adduced  for  suspecting  that  the  translation  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  faithful  representative  of 
the  original. 

The  Gospels,  I  have  said,  remain  essentially 
the  same  as  they  vi^ere  originally  written.  In 
common  with  all  other  ancient  writings,  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  accidents  to  which 
.  works  preserved  by  transcription  are  liable.  In 
the  very  numerous  authorities  for  determining 
their  text,  we  find  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ences, or  various  readings.  But,  by  comparing 
those  authorities  together,  we  are  able,  in  gen- 
eral, to  ascertain  satisfactorily  the  original  text 
of  the  last  three  Gospels,  and  of  the  Greek 
translation  of  St.  Matthew.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  passages  admitted  into  the  Received 
Text  (the  text  in  common  use  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Griesbach's  edition),  some  extant  in 
a  majority  of  our  present  manuscripts,  and  some 
even  in  all,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  still 
questionable.  Various  considerations,  arising 
from  some  of  these  passages  not  being  found  in 
manuscripts  of  the  highest  authority,  from  direct 
historical  evidence  concerning  them  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  from  their  unsuitableness  to 
the  context,  from  the  nature  of  their  contents, 
and  from  the  want  of  correspondence  between 
their  style  and  that  of  the  Evangelist  in  whose 
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work  they  now  stand,  may  lead  us  to  disbelieve 
or  doubt  that  they  proceeded  from  him.  In 
mentioning  such  as  are  extant  in  all  our  present 
manuscripts,  I  refer  particularly  to  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Tins 
translation  was  made,  probably,  either  from  one 
or  from  a  very  few  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
Gospel ;  and  however  faithfully  the  translator 
intended  to  represent  his  original,  he  may  have 
erred  in  mistaking  additions  or  interpolations, 
found  in  the  copy  or  copies  which  he  followed, 
for  portions  of  the  genuine  text. 

I  will  here  mention  the  more  important  pas- 
sages in  the  Received  Text  of  the  Giospels, 
which,  from  such  causes  as  I  have  spoken  of, 
may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  spurious,  or  as 
lying  under  suspicion.  I  shall  reserve  a  more 
particular  examination  of  them  for  another  place, 
where  I  shall  treat  at  length  of  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  text  of  the  Gospels.* 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking,  that 
the  first  two  chapters  of  our  present  copies  of 
the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  made  no  part  of 
the  original  Hebrew.  We  may  suppose  them 
to  have  been  an  ancient  document,  which,  from 
the  connection  of  the  subject  with  his  history, 

•  See  AdditioDal  Note,  A. 
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was  transcribed  into  the  same  volume  with  it, 
and  which,  though  first  written  as  a  distinct 
work,  with  some  mark  of  separation,  yet  in  pro- 
cess of  time  became  blended  with  it,  so  as  ap- 
parently to  form  its  commencement.  Being  thus 
found  incorporated  with  the  Gospel  in  the  man- 
uscript, or  in  manuscripts,  used  by  the  trans- 
lator, it  was  rendered  by  him  as  part  of  the 
original. 

There  are  two  other  passages  in  our  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  I  have  remarked 
upon  in  the  Additional  Note  just  referred  to  in 
the  margin,  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there 
is  much  reason  for  regarding  as  interpolated. 
These  passages  are  the  narrative  concerning 
Judas  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter,  beginning 
with  the  third  and  ending  with  the  tenth  verse, 
and  the  account  of  the  raising  of  the  bodies  of 
many  saints  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion, in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifty-second  verse 
and  the  fifty-third  of  the  same  chapter. 

In  respect  to  Mark's  Gospel,  there  is  ground 
for  believing  that  the  last  twelve  verses  were  not 
written  by  the  Evangelist,  but  were  added  by 
some  other  writer  to  supply  a  short  conclusion 
to  the  work,  which  some  cause  had  prevented 
the  author  from  completing. 

In  Luke's  Gospel,  the  only  passage  of  any 
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considerable  length  or  importance,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  appears  to  me  liable  to  suspicion, 
ccmsists  of  the  fortj-tbird  and  forty-fourth  verses 
<^  the  twenty-second  chapter,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  descent  of  an  angel  to  Jesus,  and 
of  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat 

In  John's  Gospel,  what  now  stands  as  the 
conclusion,  the  latter  part  of  the  twenty-fourth 
verse  and  the  twenty-fifth,  of  the  last  chapter, 
has  the  air  of  an  editorial  note.  As  such,  it 
was,  I  think,  probaUy  distinguished  when  first 
written,  though  this  distinction  was  afterwards 
neglected  by  transcribers. 

In  the  Received  Text  of  this  Gospel  there  are 
likewise  two  other  passages  to  be  considered. 
The  genuineness  of  the  last  clause  of  the  third 
and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the  fiflh 
chapter,  which  contain  an  account  of  the  de- 
scent of  an  anget  into  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  is 
very  questionable ;  and  the  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  is,  in  my  opinion,  justly  re- 
garded by  a  majority  of  modern  critics  as  not 
having  been  a  part  of  the  original  Gospel.* 


■  Beaidea  those  thM  have  been  mentioned  above,  there  are  two 
other  paaaagea  in  the  Gospela  which  it  may  be  well  ta  notice  in 
connection  with  this  aubject. 

One  consists  of  the  words  ascribed  lo  our  Lord  in  Matthew  xii. 
10: — "For  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  thie«  nights  in  the  bellj 
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The  two  passages  last  mentioned,  and  the 
other  interpolations  that  have  been  suggested, 
that  is,  the  two  insertions  into  the  body  of  the 
text  of  the  original  Hebrew  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, and  one  into  that  of  Luke's  Gospel,  were, 
we  may  suppose,  first  written  as  notes  or  addi- 
tional matter  in  the  margin  of  some  copies  of 
the  Gospel  in  which  they  are  found.  But  pas- 
sages belonging  to  the  text  of  a  work,  which 
had  been  accidentally  omitted  by  a  transcriber, 
were,  likewise,  often  preserved  in  the  margin. 
From  this  circumstance,  notes  and  additional 
matter,   thus   written,   were    not    unfrequently 


of  the  fish,  80  will  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth."  There  are  strong,  and  it  may  seem 
sufficient,  reasons  for  believing  these  words  not  to  have  been 
uttered  by  our  Lord.  But,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  not, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  an  interpolation  in  the 
text  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  other  passage  consists  of  the  words  in  which  our  Lord  is 
said  to  have  reproved  James  and  John  for  the  suggestion  of  call- 
ing down  fire  from  heaven  upon  a  village  of  the  Samaritans,  Luke 
ix.  55,  56.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves  to  excite 
a  doubt  of  their  having  been  spoken  by  Jesus.  The  only  reason 
for  questioning  whether  they  originally  made  a  part  of  Luke^s 
Gospel  is,  that  they  are  wanting  in  a  large  number  of  the  most 
important  copies  of  it.  The  passage  presents  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  curious  problems  in  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Both  these  passages  are  examined  in  the  Additional  Note,  A, 
before  referred  to. 
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mistaken  for  parts  of  the  text,  and  introduced 
by  a  subsequent  copier  into  what  he  thought 
their  proper  place.  This  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  various  readings  in  ancient  writings;  and 
may  explain  how  the  passages  in  question,  if 
not  genuine,  have  become  incorporated  with  the 
text  of  the  Gospels. 

The  facts  that  have  been  mentioned,  respect- 
ing doubtiul  or  spurious  passages  in  the  text  of 
the  Gospels,  imply  nothing  opposite  to  the  gen- 
eral proposition  maintained.  On  the  contrary, 
in  reasoning  concerning  those  passages,  we  go 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  truth.  It  is  assumed, 
that  the  Gospels,  generally  speaking,  have  been 
faithfiilly  preserved;  but  it  is  contended,  that 
there  are  particular  reasons  for  doubting  wheth- 
er one  or  another  of  the  passages  in  question, 
though  found  in  many  or  in  all  the  extant  man- 
uscripts of  a  Gospel,  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
the  Evangelist.  These  reasons  are  specific,  ap- 
plying in  every  case  to  the  particular  passage 
under  consideration,  and  not  admitting  of  a  gen- 
eral application.  They  suppose  no  new  theory 
respecting  the  corruption  of  the  Gospels,  and  no 
hatnt  in  transcribers  of  making  unlicensed  al- 
terations. They  imply  nothing  more  than  the 
operation  of  particular  accidents,  producing  error 
in    particular    cases ;    the    possibility   of  which 
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none  will  deny.  All  that  we  can  say  respecting 
any  ancient  work  is,  that  it  remains  essentially 
the  same  as  it  was  originally  composed.  For 
specific  reasons,  applying  to  some  particular 
passage,  we  may  doubt  whether  it  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist.  But  unless  the 
Gospels  were  exposed,  as  has  been  imagined,  to 
scHne  peculiar  causes  of  corruption,  there  can  be 
DO  question  that,  generally  speaking,  we  have 
satisfactory  means  of  determining  the  original 
text  of  the  last  three  Gospels,  and  that  of  the 
Greek  translation  of  Matthew;  the  number  of 
authorities  for  settling  it,  manuscripts,  ancient 
versions,  and  quotations  by  ancient  writers, 
being  far  more  numerous  and  important  than 
those  for  settling  the  text  of  any  other  ancient 
writing. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  proof  that  the  Gos- 
pels have  not  been  exposed  to  any  peculiar 
causes  of  corruption ;  but  remain  essentially  the 
same  as  they  were  originally  composed. 

This  appears,  in  the  first  place,  firom  the 
agreement  among  our  present  manuscript  c(^ 
ies  of  the  Gospels,  or  of  parts  of  the  Grospels, 
in  whatever  form  these  copies  appear.  There 
have  been  examined,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
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about  six  hundred  and  seventy  manuscripts  *  of 
the  whde,  or  of  portions,  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Gospels.  These  were  written  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  periods,  probatdy  from 
the  fifth  century,  downwards.  They  have  been 
found  in  [daces  widely  remote  from  each  other, 
in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  from  one  extremity  of 
Europe  to  the  other.  Besides  these  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  text,  there  are  many  manuscripts 
of  ancient  versions  of  the  Gospels,  in  different 
languages  (rf  each  of  the  three  great  divis-  ( 
ions  of  the  world  just  mentioned.  There  are, 
likewise,  many  manuscripts  of  the  works  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  abounding  in  quotations 
from  the  Gospels;  and,  especially,  manuscripts 
of  ancient  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  such 
as  those  of  Origen,  who  lived  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  of  Chrysostom,  who  lived  in  the  fourth ; 
in  which  we  find  their  text  quoted,  as  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  it  are  successively  the  subjects 
of  remark. 

Now,  all  these  different  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
or  parts  of  the  Gospels,  so  numerous,  so  vari- 
ous in  their  character,  so  unconnected,  offering 
themselves  to  notice  in  parts  of  the  world  so 
remote  from  each  other,  concur  in   giving  us 

*  See  Scholz'a  Catalogue,  in  the  Prolegomena  lo  bis  N.  T. 
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essentially  the  same  text.  Divide  them  into 
four  classes,  corresponding  to  the  four  Gospels, 
and  it  is  evident,  that  those  of  each  class  are  to 
be  referred  to  one  common  source ;  that  they 
are  all  copies,  more  or  less  remote,  of  the  same 
original ;  that  they  all  had  one  common  text  for 
their  archetype.  They  vary,  indeed,  more  or 
less  from  each  other;  but  their  variations  have 
arisen  from  the  common  accidents  of  transcrip- 
tion; or,  as  regards  the  versions,  partly  from 
errors  of  translation ;  or,  in  respect  to  the  quota- 
tions by  the  fathers,  partly  from  the  circum- 
stance, that,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  the 
language  of  Scripture  wsls  often  cited  loosely, 
from  memory,  and  without  regard  to  verbal  ac- 
curacy, in  cases  where  no  particular  verbal  accu- 
racy was  required.  The  agreement  among  the 
extant  copies  of  any  one  of  the  Gospels,  or  of 
portions  of  it,  is  essential;  the  disagreements 
are  accidental  and  trifling,  originating  in  causes 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  we  know 
must  have  been  in  operation.  The  same  work 
everywhere  appears ;  and,  by  comparing  together 
different  copies,  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the 
original  text  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness ; 
or,  in  other  words,  where  various  readings  oc- 
cur, to  determine  what  were  probably  the  words 
of  the  author. 
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The  Greek  manuscripts,  then,  of  any  one  of 
the  Gospels,  the  versions  of  it,  and  the  quota- 
tions from  it  by  the  fathers,  are  all,  professedly, 
copies  of  that  Gospel  or  of  parts  of  it ;  and 
these  copies  correspond  with  each  other.  But, 
as  these  professed  copies  thus  correspond  with 
each  other,  it  follows  that  they  were  derived 
more  or  less  remotely  from  one  ftrchetype. 
Their  agreement  admits  of  no  ex^anatioo,  ex- 
cept that  of  their  heing  conformed  to  a  common 
exemplar.  In  respect  to  each  of  the  Gospels, 
the  copies  which  we  possess  must  all  be  re- 
ferred, for  their  source,  to  one  original  Gospel, 
one  original  text,  one  ori^al  manuscript  As 
far  back  as  our  knowledge  extends.  Christians, 
throughout  all  past  ages,  in  Syria,  at  Alexandria, 
at  Rome,  at  Carthage,  at  ConstantinoiJe,  and 
at  Moscow,  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  have 
all  used  copies  of  each  of  the  Gospels  which 
were  evidently  derived  from  one  original  manu- 
script, and  necessarily  imply  that  such  a  manu- 
script, existing  as  their  archetype,  has  been 
fjutbiiilly  copied. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  must  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  the  supposition  before  stated, 
respecting  the  license  taken  by  different  tran- 
scribers, were  true  of  any  one  of  the  Gospels. 
In  this  case,  one  transcriber,  in  one  part  of  the 
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world,  would  have  made  certain  alterations  in 
his  copy,  and  inserted  certain  narratives  which 
he  bad  collected ;  and  another,  in  another  place, 
would  have  made  different  alterations,  and  in- 
serted different  narratives.  Such  copies,  upon 
the  supposition  that  this  imagined  license  con- 
tinued, would,  when  again  transcribed,  have 
been  again  changed  and  enlarged.  Copies 
would  have  been  continually  multiplying,  di- 
verging more  and  more  from  the  original  and 
from  each  other.  The  original  text  would  have 
been  confounded  and  lost  among  additions  and 
changes,  till,  at  last,  it  might  have  appeared,  to 
quote  the  language  of  Eichhorn,  only  in  ^^  insu- 
lated fragments.''*  No  generally  received  text 
would  have  existed ;  none,  therefore,  could  have 
been  preserved  and  handed  down.  Instead  of 
that  agreement  among  the  copies  of  each  Grospel 
which  now  exists,  we  should  have  found  every- 
where manuscripts,  presenting  us  with  different 
collections  of  narratives  and  sayings ;  and  differ- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  in  their  arrangement  of 
the  same  facts,  and  in  their  general  style  of 
expression.  There  would  have  been  as  great 
a  want  of  correspondence  among  the  manu- 
scripts which  professed  to  contain  any  particu- 

•  See  before,  p.  IS. 
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lar  Gospel,  as  there  is  known  to  exist  amoog 
those  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  among  the  cop- 
ies of  the  Gesta  Romanonim.  They  would 
have  been  more  unlike  than  those  maauscripts 
of  dironicles  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  which  Eich- 
hom  refers,*  as  the  Gospels  have  been  much 
more  frequendy  transcribed.  The  cojHes  of 
these  writings  would  have  presented  the  same 
{^nomena  as  those  of  some  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  that,  for  example,  called  the  Gospel  of 
the  Infuicy,  which  appears  in  several  different 
forms,  this  edlection  of  fables  having  been  re- 
modelled by  one  after  another  according  to  bis 
&ncy.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  hare 
found  the  want  of  agreement,  which  must  have 
existed  among  different  manuscripts  of  any  one 
of  the  Gospels,  extending  itself  equally  to  the 
translations  of  that  Gospel,  and  to  the  professed 
quotations  from  it  in  ancient  writers. 

The  argument  which  has  been  employed 
seems  easy  to  be  comprehended;  and  at  the 
same  time  conclusive  of  the  fact,  that  all  our 
present  copies  of  each  of  the  Gospels  are  to 
be  traced  back  to  one  original  manuscript,  in 
multiplying  the  copies  of  which,  no  such  liber- 
ties  can   have   been   taken  by  transcribers,  as 

•  See  before,  p.  15. 
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are   supposed  in  the  hypothesis   under  consid* 
eration.     The  argument  seems,  likewise,  very 
obvious;   yet  its  force  and   bearing  appear  to 
have  been  overlooked  in  framing  that  hypoth- 
esis.    The  fact  does   not  seem  to  have   been 
distinctly  adverted   to,  that  the  transcriber  or 
possessor  of  a  manuscript,  making  such  altera- 
tions as  the  hypothesis  supposes,  could  introduce 
them  only  into  a  single  copy,  and   into  such 
others  as  might   be   transcribed  from  it;    and 
that  he  could  not,  properly  speaking,  add  to  or 
corrupt  the  work  itself.     His  copy  would  have 
no  influence  upon  contemporary  copies ;  and  in 
the   case  of  the   Gospels,  we  may  say,  upon 
numerous   contemporary  copies,   in   which   the 
true   text  might   be   preserved,  or  into  which 
different  alterations  might  be  introduced.     It  b 
quite   otherwise   since  the   invention  of  print- 
ing.    He  who  now  introduces  a  corruption  into 
the  printed  edition  of  a  work  introduces  it  into 
all  the  copies  of  that  edition ;  if  it  be  the  only 
edition,  into  all  the  copies  of  that  work;  and, 
in   many  cases,    into  a  great  majority  of  the 
copies  which   are   extantj   or  which   are   most 
accessible.     All  these  copies  will  agree  in  pre- 
senting us  with  the  same  changes  or  interpola- 
tions.     He   may   properly   be    said   to  corrupt 
the  work  itself.     Thus,  before  the  invention  of 
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printing,  the  famous  verse  in  the  first  Epistle 
of  John,  V.  7,  was  to  be  found,  as  far  as  is 
known,  in  the  text  of  not  more  than  two  Greek 
manuscripts  of  all  those  in  existence.*  But  it 
was  early  admitted  into  a  printed  edition  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  it  is  now  to  be  found  in 
a  great  majority  of  the  printed  copies,  and, 
consequently,  of  all  the  copies,  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  not  now  to  be  considered  as 
a  corruption  of  a  particular  manuscript,  but  as 
a  corruption  of  the  Epistle  itself.  If  printing 
had  not  been  invented,  and  the  Epistle  had  been 

*  I  refer  to  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  and  to  another  lately 
discorered  in  the  Vatican  Library  by  Scholz  (see  his  Biblisch- 
kritiache  Reise,  i.  e.  Travels  for  the  Purpose  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
p.  105).  But  it  is  not  certain  that  either  of  these  manuscripts  was 
written  before  the  invention  of  printing. 

There  is  another  manuscript,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Naples, 
which  has  been  examined  by  Scholz,  and  which  in  his  New 
Testament,  in  his  note  on  John  v.  7,  he  quotes  as  containing  that 
verse  in  its  text.  But  in  the  same  note  he  has  before  enumerated 
it  among  those  in  the  text  of  which  the  verse  is  not  found.  It  is 
manifest  that  there  is  here  an  error ;  and  what  the  error  is  may 
appear  from  the  fact,  that  in  his  catalogue  of  manuscripts,  pre- 
fixed to  the  second  volume  of  his  New  Testament,  he  refers  the 
writing  of  the  Neapolitan  MS.  to  the  eleventh  century ;  while  in 
his  note,  joining  this  manuscript  with  the  two  before  mentioned, 
he  says  that  the  verse  is  found  in  all  three  (in  his  tribus),  as  trans- 
feiied  from  the  Latin  version,  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
ceutury.  It  follows,  that  it  was  not  in  the  original  text  of  the 
Nei^politan  MS.,  but  has  been  added  in  the  margin,  or,  perhaps, 
inserted  in  the  text,  by  a  recent  hand. 
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preserved,  as  before,  only  by  transcriptioii,  the 
fact  would  probably  have  been  very  different. 
The  passage,  instead  of  being  in  a  great  major* 
ity  of  copies,  might  have  been  found  only  in  a 
very  small  minority.  The  power  of  an  ancient 
copier  to  alter  the  text  of  a  work  was  very 
different  from  that  of  a  modem  editor ;  yet  it 
would  seem  that  they  must  have  been  con- 
founded in  the  hypothesis  under  consideration, 
unless  some  further  account  is  to  be  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  text  of  our  present 
Gospels  has  been  formed  and  perpetuated. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  statements, 
that  the  existing  copies  of  each  of  the  Gospels 
have  been  derived  from  some  common  exemplar, 
faithfully  followed  by  transcribers.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  this  exemplar  was  not  the  original 
work,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the 
Evangelist ;  that  the  lineage  of  our  present  cop- 
ies is  not  to  be  traced  so  high ;  but  that,  at  some 
period,  the  course  of  corruption  which  has  been 
described  was  arrested ;  and  a  standard  text 
was  selected  and  determined  upon,  which  has 
served  as  an  archetype  for  all  existing  copies ; 
but  that  diis  text,  thus  fixed  as  the  standard, 
had  already  suffered  greatly  from  the  corruptions 
of  transcribers,  and  was  very  different  from  the 
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(HTiginal.  This  supposition  is  implied  in  the 
fallowing  passage  from  Eichhorn,  which  has 
been  before  quoted.*  ^^  At  last,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, in  order,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  preserve 
the  true  accounts  concerning  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  to  deliver  them  to  posterity  as  free  from 
enor  as  possible,  the  Church,  out  of  the  many 
gospels  which  were  extant,  selected  four,  which 
had  the  greatest  marks  of  credibility,  and  the 
necessary  completeness  for  common  use.  There 
are  no  traces  of  our  present  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  before  the  end  of  the  second 
and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Ire- 
n»us,  about  the  year  202,  first  speaks  decisively 
of  four  gospels,  and  imagines  all  sorts  of  rea- 
sons for  this  particular  number;  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  216,  labored  to 
collect  divers  accounts  concerning  the  origin  of 
these  four  gospels,  in  order  to  prove  that  these 
akme  should  be  acknowledged  as  authentic. 
From  these  facts  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  about 
the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  that  the  Church  first  labored  to 
establish  the  universal  authority  of  these  four 
gospels,  which  were  in  existence  before,  if  not 

*  See  before,  pp.  13, 14. 
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altogether  in  their  present  form,  yet  in  most 
respects  such  as  we  now  have  them,  and  to 
procure  their  general  reception  in  the  Church, 
with  the  suppression  of  all  other  gospels  then 
extant.'* 

The  Church,  according  to  Eichhom,  selected 
four  gospels  out  of  a  multitude,  and  labored  to 
procure  their  general  reception  in  the  Church. 
In  order  to  understand  this  proposition,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  what  must  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  "  Church. *'  There  was  no 
organized  universal  Church,  nor  any  thing  re- 
sembling such  an  establishment,  in  existence, 
till  long  after  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
There  was  no  single  ecclesiastical  government, 
which  extended  over  Christians,  or  over  a  ma- 
jority of  Christians,  or  over  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  number.  They  had  no  regular 
modes  of  acting  in  concert;  nor  any  effectual 
means  whatever  of  combining  together  for  a 
common  purpose.  Neither  the  whole  body,  nor 
a  majority  of  Christians,  ever  met  by  delegation 
to  devise  common  measures.  Such  an  event 
did  not  take  place  till  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  the  end  of  the  second  century; 
when  Christianity  had  become  the  established 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  first 
general  council,  that  of  Nice,  was  called  togeth- 
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er  by  the  Emperor  Constantine.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  Christian's  were  spread 
over  the  world  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pilljirs 
of  Hercules.  They  were  disturbed  and  unset- 
tled by  frequent  cruel  persecutions,  one  of  which, 
that  under  Severus,  was  at  its  height  just  about 
the  commencement  of  the  third  century.  They 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  difficulty 
and  coBsequent  infrequency  of  commuDication, 
of  which,  such  are  the  facilities  that  now  exist, 
we  can  hardly  form  a  just  notion.  They  were 
kept  asunder  by  difference  of  language ;  some 
speaking  the  Greek,  some  the  Latin,  and  oth- 
ers different  languziges  and  dialects  of  the  East. 
Exclusirely  of  those  generally  considered  as 
heretics,  they  were  disunited  and  alienated  fiom 
each  other  by  differences  of  religious  opinion, 
and  even  by  violent  controversies;  for  it  was 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  that  Vic- 
tor, Bishop  of  Rome,  had  excommunicated  the 
Eastern  churches.  This  being  the  state  of 
Christians  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
the  proposition  on  which  1  am  remarking  sup- 
poses that  they  corresponded  together,  and  came 
to  an  agreement  to  select  four  out  of  the  many 
manuscript  gospels  then  in  existence,  all  of 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  license  of  tran- 
scribers.   Of  these  four,  no  traces   are  to  be 
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discovered  before  that  time ;  but  it  was  deter- 
mined to  adopt  them  for  common  use,  to  the 
prejudice,  it  would  seem,  of  others  longer  known, 
and  io  which  different  portions  of  Christians  had 
respectively  been  accustomed.  There  was  a 
universal  and  silent  compliance  with  this  pro- 
posal. Copies  of  the  four  new  manuscripts, 
and  translations  of  them,  were  at  once  circu- 
lated through  the  world.  All  others  ceased  to 
be  transcribed,  and  suddenly  disappeared  from 
common  notice.  Copiers  were  at  the  same 
time  checked  in  their  former  practice  of  licen- 
tious alteration.  Thus  a  revolution  was  effected 
in  regard  to  the  most  important  sacred  books 
of  Christians,  and  at  the  same  time  better  habits 
were  introduced  among  the  transcribers  of  those 
books. 

I  believe  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  have  stated 
nothing  but  what  the  supposition  we  are  con- 
sidering necessarily  implies.  But  when  we  di- 
vest it  of  its  looseness  and  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, and  state  clearly  the  details  which  it 
must  embrace,  no  one  can  suppose  that  any 
such  series  of  events  took  place  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  It  is  intrinsically  incredi- 
ble ;  but,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  we  might 
urge  against  it  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  record, 
nor  any  trace  of  it.   It  is  supposed  that  a  change 
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was  effected  in  the  sacred  books  of  Christians, 
spread  abroad,  as  they  were,  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Any  change  of  this  sort  could 
not  be  effected  without  great  difficulty,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  an  effort  would  be 
required,  and  what  resistance  must  be  overcome, 
in  order  to  bring  into  general  use  among  a 
single  nation  of  Christians  at  the  present  day, 
not  other  gospels,  but  simply  a  new  and  better 
translation  of  our  present  Gospels.  In  the 
case  under  consideration,  allowing  the  supposed 
change  to  have  been  possible,  it  must  have  met 
with  great  opposition ;  it  must  have  provoked 
much  discussion ;  it  must  have  been  the  result 
of  much  deliberation ;  there  must  have  been  a 
great  deal  written  about  it  at  the  time ;  it  must 
have  been  often  referred  to  afterwards,  espe- 
cially in  the  religious  controversies  which  took 
place ;  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  Christians ; 
and  the  account  of  the  transaction  must  have 
been  preserved.  There  would  have  been  dis- 
tinct memorials  of  it  everywhere,  in  contempo- 
rary and  subsequent  writings.  That  there  are 
no  traces  of  it  whatever  is  alone  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  never  took  place. 
But  we  may  even  put  out  of  view  all  the 
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preceding  considerations.  "The  Church,"  it 
is  said,  "  about  the  end  of  the  second,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  first  labored  to 
procure  the  general  reception  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels in  the  Church."  By  the  Church  must  be 
meant  the  great  body  of  Christians.  The  gen- 
eral reception  of  the  Gospels  was  founded  upon 
the  belief,  real  or  pretended,  of  their  being  the 
genuine  works  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
ascribed.  The  statement,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  the  following  dilemma.  Either  the 
great  body  of  Christians  determined  to  believe 
what  they  knew  to  be  false ;  or  they  determined 
to  profess  to  believe  it.  The  first  proposition 
is  an  absurdity  in  terms ;  the  last  is  a  moral 
absurdity. 

There  is,  then,  no  ground  for  the  supposition 
of  any  interposition  of  authority,  or  of  any  con- 
cert among  Christians,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  to  select  our  present  Gospels  for  com- 
mon use ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  select  from  the 
great  number  then  in  existence  four  particular 
manuscripts,  which  should  serve  as  archetypes 
for  all  subsequent  transcribers,  and  the  text  of 
which  should  alone  be  considered  as  the  author- 
ized text.  Our  present  agreement  of  authori- 
ties, which  necessarily  refers  us  back  to  one 
manuscript  of  each  of  the  Gospels  ^s  the  arche- 
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tjrpe  of  all  the  copies  of  that  Gospel,  cannot 
thus  be  explained.  We  are  left^  therefore,  to 
the  obvious  conclusion,  which  we  adopt  in  re- 
gard to  other  writings,  that  this  manuscript  was 
the  original  work  of  an  individual  author,  which 
has  been  faithfully  transmitted  to  us. 

The  argument  from  the  agreement  of  our 
present  manuscript  copies  of  the  Gospels  seems 
akme  to  be  decisive  of  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition which  it  is  brought  to  establish.  But  a 
similar  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the 
agreement  between  the  very  numerous  manu- 
scripts of  the  Gospels  which  were  in  existence 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century ;  and  as  it  was 
before  this  period  that  transcribers  are  fancied 
to  have  taken  the  greatest  liberties,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  this 
argument;  especially  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospels. 

Our  present  Gospels,  it  is  conceded,  were  in 
common  use  among  Christians  about  the  end 
of  the  second  century.  The  number  of  manu- 
scripts then  in  existence  bore  some  proportion  to 
the  number  of  Christians,  and  this,  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  is  estimated  by  Gibbon  at  about  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  millions.*  With  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  Christians,  the  same  writer 
observes, — "The  most  favorable  calculation  will 
not  permit  us  to  imagine,  that  more  than  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire  had 
enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross  before  the  important  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine."t  If  not  more  than  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  empire  was  Christian  at  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  just  after  which  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  took  place,  we  can  hardly  esti- 
mate more  than  a  fortieth  part  of  it  as  Chris- 
tian at  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Yet 
this  proportion  seems  irreconcilable  with  the 
language  which  we  find  used  concerning  the 
number  of  Christians.  Just  after  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  Pliny  was  sent  by  Trajan  to 
govern  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia. 
While  exercising  his  office,  many  accusations 
were  brought  to  him  against  Christians ;  and  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor  to  consult  him  on  the 
subject.  "  I  have  recourse,"  he  says,  "  to  you 
for  advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  to  me  a  subject 
proper  to  consult  you  about ;  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the   number  of  those   against  whom 


*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ch.  II. 
t  Ibid.  Ch.  XV. 
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accusations  are  brought.  For  many  of  all  ages, 
of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes  likewise,  have 
been  and  will  be  accused.  The  contagion  of 
this  superstition  has  made  its  way  not  in  cities 
only,  but  in  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  in  the 
open  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be 
stopped  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temples,  which  were  almost  deserted,  begin  to 
be  frequented ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities  are 
revived  after  a  long  intermission.  Victims  like- 
wise are  everywhere  sold,  of  which,  till  lately, 
there  were  but  very  few  purchasers."  *  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Christians  were  more 
numerous  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Asia  Minor,  or  in  Macedonia,  or 
in  Greece.  Yet  if  we  suppose  them  to  have 
constituted  but  a  fortieth,  or  even  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  there  would  be  an  ex- 
travagance in  the  statements  of  Pliny,  not  to 
be  expected  in  an  official  letter,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  afibrding  facts  to  the  emperor,  on 
which  to  found  specific  directions.  I  pass  over 
much  other  evidence  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  Christians ;  f  and  will  quote  only  one  or  two 
passages  from  Tertullian,  who  wrote  at  the  par- 


•  PUnii  Epist.  Lib.  X.  Epist.  97. 

t  See  Paley's  ETidences  of  Christianity,  Part  11.  c.  ix. 
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cicular  period  which  we  are  considering,  about 
the  year  200.  In  speaking  of  the  submission 
of  Christians  to  the  civil  authority  by  which 
they  were  persecuted,  he  remarks,  that  it  may 
clearly  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  patience 
taught  them  by  their  religion ;  "  considering,^ 
he  says,  "  that  we,  so  great  a  multitude  of  men, 
almost  the  majority  of  every  city,  pass  our  lives 
silently,  and  modestly,  more  known,  perhaps,  as 
individuals  than  as  a  body,  and  to  be  recognized 
only  by  our  reformation  from  ancient  vices."* 
Again,  in  addressing  those  who  governed  the 
Roman  empire,  he  says :  —  "We  are  but  of  yes- 
terday, and  we  have  filled  every  thing  that  is 
yours,  cities,  islands,  castles,  free  towns,  council- 
halls,  the  very  camps,  all  classes  of  men,  the 
palace,  the  senate,  the  forum.  We  have  left 
you  nothing  but  your  temples.  We  can  num- 
ber your  armies ;  there  are  more  Christians  in 
a  single  province.  Even  if  unequal  in  force, 
is  there  any  war  for  which  we,  who  so  readily 
submit  to  death,  should  not  be  prepared,  or  not 
prompt,  if  our  religion  did  not  teach  us  rather 
to  be  slain,  than  to  slay.  Unarmed  and  with- 
out rebellion,  had  we  only  separated  from  you, 
we   might   thus   have   fought  against  you,  by 

•  Ad  Scapulam,  §  2.  p.  69.  Ed.  Priorii. 
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inflicting  the  injury  which  you  would  have  suf- 
fered from  the  divorce.  If  we,  such  a  multitude 
of  men,  had  broken  away  from  you,  retiring 
into  some  remote  corner  of  the  world,  your  gov- 
ernment would  have  been  covered  with  shame 
at  the  loss  of  so  many  citizens,  whoever  they 
might  be.  The  very  desertion  would  have  pun- 
ished you.  Without  doubt  you  would  have 
been  terrified  at  your  solitude;  at  the  silence 
and  stupor  of  all  things,  as  if  the  world  were 
dead.  You  would  have  had  to  look  about  for 
subjects."*  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  exaggeration ;  unquestionably  it  is  so. 
But  Tertullian  was  a  writer  of  far  too  much 
acuteness,  and  too  much  real  eloquence,  to  suffer 
the  boldness  and  vehemence  of  his  language  to 
pass  those  limits,  beyond  which  their  only  efiect 
must  have  been  to  expose  him  to  derision.  The 
very  passage  which  I  have  quoted  shows  that 
he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  mind.  But,  as 
far  as  its  exaggeration  is  concerned,  the  most 
unwise  and  most  impudent  of  declaimers  would 
not  have  so  stated  the  number  of  Christians, 
if  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  fortieth  part 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  empire, — exclu- 


*  Apologeticus  adversus  Gentes,  §  37.     See  Semler*s  Ed. 
Tom.  V.  p.  90. 
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sively  of  those  denominated  heretics,  who  were 
few  in  comparison  with  catholic  Christians.  I 
accept,  however,  this  proportion ;  and  only  wish 
it  to  be  well  understood,  that  it  is  fairly  within 
the  truth ;  probably  falling  very  far  short  of  it. 
The  conclusion  to  be  established  admits  of  great 
wastefulness  in  the  calculations  leading  to  it. 
The  fortieth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  the  estimated  population  of  the  empire, 
is  three  millions.  There  were  Christians  with- 
out the  bounds  of  the  empire,  but  I  am  willing 
to  include  those  also  in  the  number  supposed. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  then,  there 
were  three  millions  of  believers,  using  our  pres- 
ent Gospels,  regarding  them  with  the  highest 
reverence,  and  anxious  to  obtain  copies  of  them. 
Few  possessions  could  have  been  more  valued 
by  a  Christian  than  a  copy  of  those  books, 
which  contained  the  history  of  die  religion  for 
which  he  was  exposing  himself  to  the  severest 
sacrifices.  Their  cost,  if  he  were  able  to  defray 
it,  must  have  been  but  a  very  trifling  considera- 
tion. But  a  common  copy  of  the  Gospels  was 
not  a  book  of  any  great  bulk  or  expense^*  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  I   think,  be  charged  with 


*  That  the  cost  of  books  in  ancient  times  was  not  excessive 
may  appear,  in  part,  from  the  circumstance,  that  Juvenal 
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over-estimating,  if  I  suppose  that  there  was  one 
copy  of  the  Grospels  for  every  fifty  Christians. 
Scattered  over  the  world  as  they  were,  if  the 
proportion  of   them   to   the   heathens   was  no 

them  as  among  the  poesessions  of  Codrus,  whom  he  represents 
as  extremely  poor.    They  were  a  part  of  his  totum  nihil, 

*^  Jamque  yetns  Gnecos  servahat  cista  libellos." 

Sat.  m.  306. 
But  it  is  remarkable  how  little  exact  information  is  to  be  found 
respecting  the  cost  of  books  in  ancient  times.  '*  The  prices," 
says  Aibuthnot,  **  which  I  find  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  are 
for  soeh  sa  were  manuscripts  in  oqr  sense,  that  is,  not  published, 
and  Taluable  for  the  rarity  of  them."  Martial,  however  (Lib,  I. 
Epig.  118),  states  the  cost  of  the  first  book  of  his  Epigrams,  or 
perhaps  of  the  first  and  second  (Lib.  II.  Epig.  03),  in  an  orna- 
mented copy,  raswn  pumice^  jmrpur&qw  cuUum,  at  five  denarii ; 
which,  taking  silver  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  is  equal  to 
about  seventy-two  cents,  American  money.  This  was  a  book  for 
the  hixurious.  A  copy  of  any  one  of  the.  Gospels  might  probably 
have  been  bought  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
The  price  of  Martial ^s  thirteenth  book,  which  contains  far  less 
matter  than  the  first,  but  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  verses,  he  states  to  have  been  four  sestertii ;  or  if  that  were 
thought  too  much,  two  sestertii,  which  he  says  would  still  leave 
a  profit  to  the  bookseller.  (Lib.  XIII.  Epig.  3.)  Two  sestertii 
were  half  a  denarius,  that  is,  about  seven  cents.  We  sometimes 
eonfound  the  state  of  things  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  books,  with  that  which  existed  in  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  It  would  be  a  still 
greater  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  Greek  manuscripts 
of  the  Gospels  extant  during  that  period  in  Western  Europe, 
where  the  Greek  was  almost  an  unknown  tongue,  afibrds  any 
means  of  determining  the  number  in  existence  when  the  Greek 
was  a  living  language,  and  a  medium  of  communication  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 
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greater  than  has  been  assumed,  fifty  Christians 
would  often  be  as  many  as  were  to  be  found 
in  any  one  place,  and  often  more ;  but  we  can- 
not suppose  that  there  were  many  collections 
of  Christians  without  a  copy  of  the  Gospels. 
Origen,  upon  quoting  a  passage  ft'om  the  New 
Testament,  says  that  it  is  written  not  "  in  any 
rare  books,  read  only  by  a  few  studious  persons; 
but  in  those  in  the  most  common  use."*  In 
truth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  copies  of 
the  Gospels  were  owned  by  a  large  portion  of 
Christians  who  had  the  means  of  procuring 
them  ;  and  in  supposing  only  one  copy  of  these 
books  for  every  fifty  Christians,  the  estimate  is 
probably  much  within  the  truth.  This  propor- 
tion, however,  will  give  us  sixty  thousand  copies 
of  the  Gospels  for  three  millions  of  Christians. 

This  number  of  copies  may  strike  some,  who 
have  never  before  made  any  estimate  of  the 
kind,  as  larger  than  was  to  be  expected.  But 
the  following  facts  may  serve  to  show  that  the 
calculation  is  not  extravagant.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century,  a  history  of  Christ 
was  compiled  by  Tatian,  professedly,  as  is  com- 
monly believed,  from  the  four  Gospels.     Tatian 


•  *B»  rmt  V^irri^iif.    Orig.  coDt.  Gels.   Lib.  VII.  ^  37.   0pp. 
I.  720.  Ed.  Delarae. 
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^vras  a  heretic,  and  his  work  never  obtained 
much  reputation  or  currency.  Eusebius,  the 
liistorian  of  the  Church,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  the  earliest  writer  who  men- 
tions it.  His  acquaintance  with  books  was  ex- 
tensive, yet  he  appears  not  to  have  examined  it. 
At  the  present  day,  no  copy  of  it  is  known  to 
be  in  existence.  Yet  of  this  obscure  work, 
Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  in  the  fifth  century, 
says  that  he  found  two  hundred  copies  in  use 
among  Christian  churches,  which  he  removed, 
and  supplied  their  place  by  copies  of  the  Gos- 
pels.* It  appears,  then,  that  in  churches  to 
which  the  examination  of  a  single  bishop  ex- 
tended, there  were  two  hundred  copies  of  a 
book  of  suspicious  credit  and  not  in  common 
use;  and  that  the  place  of  these  was  readily 
supplied  by  copies  of  the  Gospels.  This  fact 
is  one  of  those  which  may  serve  to  show,4hat 
die  estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  copies  of 
the  Gospels  existing  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  is  far  from  being  too  great. 

Again,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,t  it  is 
related,  that  of  those  who  had  become  converts 
to  Christianity  in  Ephesus  and  its  neighbour- 

•  Theodoret.  Haeret.  Fab.    Lib.  I.  c.  20.     0pp.  IV.  208.  Ed. 
Sinnond. 
t  Ch.  xix.  V.  19. 
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hood,  some  had  been  addicted  to  the  study  of 
magic.  After  their  conversion,  they  brought 
together  their  books  relating  to  this  subject  to 
be  burnt ;  and  the  value  of  them  is  said  to  have 
been  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  If,  as  is 
probable,  by  "  pieces  of  silver  "  is  to  be  under^ 
stood  dstophari,  a  common  Asiatic  coin  and 
money  of  account,  the  sum  mentioned  amounts 
to  about  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Books  of  magic,  whatever  may  be  here 
intended  by  that  name,  would  be  sold  at  a  high 
price.  But  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  those 
works  on  magic  to  have  been  the  larger  portion 
of  the  books  owned  by  the  converts  of  Ephesus 
and  its  vicinity  at  this  early  period.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  may  infer  that  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  Gospels  in  use  among  Christians 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century  did  not  fall 
short  of  that  which  has  been  estimated,  but 
probably  far  exceeded  it. 

There  were,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  when  it  is  agreed  that  the  Gospels 
were  in  common  use,  at  least  sixty  thousand 
copies  of  them  dispersed  over  the  world.  These 
copies  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  licentious 
alterations  of  transcribers.  They  agreed  essen- 
tially with  each  other.  This  is  implied  in  the 
fact,  that  they  were  copies  of  our  present  Gos- 
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pels.  It  is  made  eyident  by  the  consideratioii, 
that,  if  there  had  been  impcNrtant  discrepancies 
among  these  sixty  thousand  copies,  no  series  of 
events  could  either  have  destroyed  the  evidence 
of  diese  discrepancies,  or  could  have  produced 
the  present  agreement  among  existing  copies, 
derived,  as  they  are,  from  those  in  use  at  the 
period  in  question.  The  agreement,  then,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  among  the  nu- 
merous copies  of  the  respective  Gospels,  proves, 
that  an  archetjrpe  of  each  Gospel  had  been  faith- 
fully fdlowed  by  transcribers.  This  archetype, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  ground  fiHr  imagin- 
ing to  have  been  any  other  than  the  original 
work  of  the  author  of  that  Gospel.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  com- 
position of  these  works  and  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  their  text  did  not  suffer,  as 
has  been  fancied,  from  the  licentiousness  of 
transcribers. 

But  it  must  have  taken  a  long  time,  —  I  use 
an  indefinite  expression  to  which  there  can  be 
no  olycction,  leaving  it  to  every  one  to  fix  such 
a  period  as  he  may  think  most  probable,  —  it 
must  have  taken  a  long  time  for  the  Gospels  to 
obtain  so  established  and  extensive  a  reputa- 
tion ;  to  come  into  common  use  as  sacred  books 
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among  Christians  throughout  the  civilized  world ; 
and  for  such  a  number  of  copies  of  them  to  be 
made.  They  must  have  been  composed,  there- 
fore, a  long  time  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century ;  or  rather,  before  the  year  1 80,  about 
which  period  Irenaeus  wrote,  who  asserts  their 
general  reception  and  acknowledged  authority, 
in  as  strong  language  as  any  Christian  would 
use  at  the  present  day.  It  follows,  then,  from 
all  that  has  been  said,  that,  long  before  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  century,  our  present  Gos- 
pels were  composed  by  four  different  authors, 
whose  works  obtained  general  reception  among 
Christians  as  authentic  histories  and  sacred 
books,  and  were  everywhere  spread  and  handed 
down,  without  any  essential  alterations  from 
transcribers. 


CHAPTER  IL 

AIGUXSNTS  DRAWN  FROM   OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Beside  the  argument  already  adduced,  there 
are  others,  to  which  we  will  now  advert. 

L  It  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
common  sentiments  and  practice  of  mankind, 
for  transcribers  to  make  such  alterations  and 
additions  as  have  been  imagined,  in  the  sacred 
books  which  they  were  copying.  No  one  can 
be  so  dull  as  not  to  feel  the  propriety  and 
importance  of  preserving  the  genuine  text  of 
books,  which  are  regarded  as  works  of  authority, 
or  as  possessing  a  peculiar  character  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  composed  by  a 
particular  author.  In  proportion  as  a  work  is  of 
higher  authority,  this  sentiment  will  be  strong- 
er. It  would  be  idle  to  imagine,  that  the  habit 
of  making  additions  and  alterations  at  will, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  transcribers  of  the 
Gospels,  was  common  in  ancient  times,  and 
practised  in  the  transcription  of  other  writings, 
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the  histories,  for  instance,  of  Thucydides  or 
Tacitus.  But  with  the  great  body  of  believers, 
the  Gospels  were  peculiarly  guarded  from  cor- 
ruption ;  and  what  we  apprehend  so  little  con- 
cerning other  writings  is  still  less  to  be  appre- 
hended concerning  them.  The  Christians  *  of 
the  first  two  centuries,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
valued  very  highly  their  sacred  books,  and  none 
more  highly  than  those  which  contained  records 
of  the  actions  and  discourses  of  Christ.  But 
they  valued  them  as  sacred  books,  and  as  au- 
thentic histories,  and  not  as  the  patchwork  of 
unknown  transcribers.  They  would  not,  there- 
fore, suffer  them  gradually  to  assume  the  latter 
character.  They  would  not  cause,  or  permit, 
alterations  and  additions  to  be  silently  intro- 
duced into  books  of  history,  the  authenticity  of 
which  would  be  thus  destroyed ;  and  sacred 
books,  the  peculiar  character  of  which  would  in 
consequence   be  lost.     To  interpolate  or  alter 


•  By  **  the  Christians  "  I  mean,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  great 
body  of  belieyers,  the  generality  of  Christians,  the  catholic  Chris- 
tians.  Conformahly  to  its  common  use  in  speaking  of  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  I  use  the  name  as  a  general,  not  a  universal 
term.  I  do  not  mean  to  include  under  it  the  heretical  sects  of  the 
Ebionites  and  the  Gnostics,  to  whom  all  the  assertions  made  re- 
specting *'the  Christians"  do  not  apply.  The  evidenee  whi<^ 
those  sects  afford  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 
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any  thing  in  books  of  the  latter  kind  has  com- 
mcmly  been  considered  as  a  crime,  bordering 
upon  sacrilege.  This  sentiment  may  be  coun^ 
teracted  in  a  certain  degree ;  but  it  is  a  very 
generali  a  very  natural,  and  a  very  strong  one. 
The  care  of  any  community  in  preserving  their 
sacred  books  from  corruption  will  be  propor^ 
doned  to  the  value  which  they  set  upon  those 
books;  and  the  degree  in  which  they  value 
them  will  be  proportioned  to  the  interest  which 
they  feel  in  their  religion.  But  no  men  ever 
felt  that  interest  more  strongly,  than  the  Chris- 
dans  of  the  first  two  centuries.  There  is,  there- 
fore, as  we  might  expect,  abundant  evidence 
extant  in  their  writings,  that  they  had  as  great 
reverence  for  the  sacred  books  of  our  religion, 
and  were  as  litde  disposed  to  make,  or  to  suffer, 
an  admixture  of  foreign  matter  with  their  gen- 
uine text,  as  Christians  of  the  present  day.  I 
will  quote  a  few  passages  in  proof  of  this  fact. 

The  first  writer  by  whom  any  one  of  the 
Gospels  is  expressly  mentioned  is  Papias,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury,* a  contemporary  of  the   disciples  of  the 


*  The  assertion  of  Eichhorn,  that  we  find  no  traces  of  oar 
first  three  Gospels  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  can 
be  reconciled  with  well-known  and  undisputed  facts  only  by  sup- 
posing that  our  present  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lake 
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Apostles.  He  speaks  particularly  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark,  affirming  that  thej 
were  composed  by  those  individuals;  and  that 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  founded  on  the  oral 
narratives  of  Peter.  He  applies  to  them  the 
title  of  oracles*  The  respect  in  which  they 
were  held  appears  from  this  title,  and  from  the 
authors  to  whom  they  were  referred.  Chris- 
tians would  neither  corrupt  such  works,  nor 
suffer  them  to  be  corrupted. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
Justin  Martyr  describes  the  histories  of  Christ 
which  he  used  as  written  by  Apostles  and  their 
companions,  t  by  those  whom  Christians  be- 
lieved. |  He  says,  that  either  these  books,  or 
the  writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  were  read 
in  Christian  churches,  on  the  first  day  of  every 
week.  ^     He  everywhere  appeals  to  them  as  of 

have  been  so  corrupted,  as  not  to  be  essentially  the  same  with 
those  which  anciently  bore  their  names.  —  I  scarcely  know 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Eichhom  repeatedly 
quotes  the  mention  by  Papias  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark.  In  one  place,  he  says,  that,  ^*  long  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  authors  of  the  first  three  Gospels  are  naooed 
as  authors  of  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  as,  for  example, 
Matthew  and  Mark  are  so  named  by  Papias."  Einleitung  in  d. 
N.  T.    Vol.  I.  (2d  Ed.)  p.  684. 

•  Apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.    Lib.  III.  c.  39. 

t  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  361.  Ed.  Thirlb. 

X  Apolog.  prim.  p.  64.  $  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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undoubted  authority.  They  were  regarded  by 
hun,  we  may  infer,  as  entitled  to  at  least  equal 
reverence  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  in 
the  dialogue  which  he  represents  himself  as 
having  held  with  Trypho,  an  unbelieving  Jew, 
he  charges  the  Jews  with  having  expunged 
certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  relating 
to  Christ.  To  this  Trypho  answers,  that  the 
charge  seems  to  him  incredible.  Justin  replies, 
—  "  It  does  seem  incredible ;  for  to  mutilate  the 
Scriptures  would  be  a  more  fearful  crime  than 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  or  than  the  sac- 
rifice of  children  to  demons,  or  than  slaying  the 
prophets  themselves."*  It  is  not  probable  that 
Christians  were  tampering  with  their  own  sa- 
cred  books,  at  a  time  when  they  had  such  feel- 
mgs  respecting  those  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  histories  of  Christ  used  by  Justin,  I  shall 
hereafter  show,  were  our  present  Grospels. 

Some  of  the  heretics,  in  the  second  century, 
made,  or  were  charged  with  making,  alterations 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate them  to  their  own  opinions.  Of  such 
corrupters  of  Scripture,  Dionysius,  who  was 
bishop  of  Corinth  about  the  year  170,  thus 
speaks: — "I  have  written  epistles  at  the  desire 


•  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  896. 
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of  the  brethren.  But  the  apostles  of  the  devU 
have  filled  them  with  darnel,  taking  out  some 
things,  and  adding  others.  Against  such,  a  woe 
is  denounced.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  some  have  undertaken  to  corrupt  the  Scrip* 
tures  of  the  Lord,  since  they  have  corrupted 
writings  not  to  be  compared  with  them."* 
The  meaning  of  Dionysius  is,  that,  the  persons 
spoken  of  having  shown  their  readiness  to  com* 
mit  such  a  crime,  it  was  not  strange  that  they 
should  even  corrupt  the  Scriptures ;  these  being 
works  of  much  higher  authority  than  his  epis- 
tles, and  from  the  falsification  of  which  more 
advantage  was  to  be  gained.  We  perceive  how 
strongly  he  expresses  his  sense  of  the  guilt  of 
such  corruption ;  a  sentiment  common,  without 
doubt,  to  a  great  majority  of  Christians.  When 
Dionysius  wrote,  it  clearly  could  not  have  been 
esteemed  innocent,  and  a  matter  of  indifference, 
for  transcribers  to  make  intentional  alterations 
in  their  copies  of  the  Gospels.  Yet  this  is  one 
of  the  passages  which  have  been  adduced  to 
show  that  such  was  their  common  practice.f 
But  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
prevailing  sentiment  was  that  which  Dionysius 


•  Apud  Euaeb.  H.  E.    Lib.  IV.  c.  93. 
f  See  before,  p.  16. 
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has  expressed,  we  may  confidently  infer,  that 
Christians  did  not  generally  practise  or  permit 
what  was  esteemed  a  work  of  ^^  the  apostles  of 
the  devil,"  and  one  ^^  against  which  a  woe  was 
denounced." 

"  We  have  not  received,"  says  his  contempo- 
rary, Irenseus,  "the  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
our  salvation  by  any  others  than  those,  through 
whom  the  Gospel  has  come  down  to  us ;  which 
Gospel  they  first  preached,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  will  of  God,  transmitted  to  us  in  writing, 
that  it  might  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our 
faith."*  He  immediately  proceeds  to  speak 
particulariy  of  the  composition  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, referring  them  to  the  authors  to  whom 
they  are  conmionly  ascribed.  These  books  he 
afterwards  represents  as  the  most  important 
boc^s  of  Scripture ;  f  and  the  Scriptures  he  calls 
"  oracles  of  God."  t  "  We  know,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  Scriptures  are  perfect,  as  dictated  by 
the  Logos  of  God,  and  his  spirit." § 

Such  passages  show  the  reverence  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  held,  and  the  feelings  with 
which  any  corruption  of  them  must  have  been 

*  Cont.  Heres.    Lib.  m.  c.  1.  p.  173.  Ed.  Blaasuet. 
t  lb.  Lib.  m.  c.  11.  §  8.  p.  190. 
X  ft.  Lib.  I.  c.  8.  §  1.  p.  37. 
§  n>.  Lib.  n.  c.  38.  §  S.  p.  156. 
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regarded.  They  are,  likewise,  irreconcilable 
with  the  supposition,  that  the  Gospels  had  but 
just  appeared  in  their  present  form ;  and  that, 
previously,  those  who  possessed  copies  of  these 
books  had  regarded  them  only  ^^  as  an  article  of 
private  property,  in  which  any  alterations  were 
allowable."*  If  the  Grospels  had  been  partly 
the  work  of  unknown  transcribers,  the  fact  must 
have  been  notorious ;  and  no  writer,  of  whatever 
character,  would  have  ventured  to  use  such  lan- 
guage as  that  of  Irenaeus. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  his  contemporary, 
calls  the  Scriptures  divinely  inspired,!  divine 
and  holy  books.}  He  speaks  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, in  contradistinction  from  all  other  accounts 
of  Christ,  as  having  been  handed  down  to  the 
Christians  of  his  age ;  §  and  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  order  of  succession  in  which  they  were 
composed ;  saying  that  this  account  was  derived 
from  the  presbyters  of  former  times.  || 

Tertullian  manifests  the  same  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  for  the  Gospels, 
as  his  contemporaries,  Irenaeus  and   Clement. 


•  See  before,  p.  15. 

t  Stromat.     Lib.  VII.  §  16.  p.  894.  Ed.  Potter. 

X  Paedagog.     Lib.  m.  c.  12.  p.  309. 

§  Stromat.     Lib.  m.  §  13.  p.  553. 

I  Apud  Euseb.  H.  E.    Lib.  VI.  c.  14. 
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He,  like  them,  quotes  the  Gospels  as  works  of 
decisive  authority,  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
modem  theologian  might  do.  He  wrote  much 
against  the  heretic  Marcion,  whom  he  charges 
with  having  rejected  the  other  Gospels,  and 
having  mutilated  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  to  con- 
form it  to  his  system.  This  leads  him  to  make 
some  statements  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
<m  the  present  subject.  "  I  affirm,"  says  Ter- 
toUian,  '^  that  not  only  in  the  churches  founded 
by  Apostles,  but  in  all  which  have  fellowship 
with  them,  thcU  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  we  so 
steadfastly  defend,  has  been  received  from  its 
first  publication."  "The  same  authority,"  he 
adds,  "of  the  apostolic  churches  will  support 
the  other  Gospels,  which,  in  like  manner,  we 
have  from  them,  conformably  to  their  copies."* 
"They,"  he  says,  "who  were  resolved  to  teach 
otherwise  than  the  truth,  were  under  a  necessity 
of  new-modelling  the  records  of  the  doctrine." 
"  As  they  could  not  have  succeeded  in  corrupt- 
ing the  doctrine  without  corrupting  its  records, 
so  we  could  not  have  preserved  and  transmitted 
the  doctrine  in  its  integrity,  but  by  preserving 
the  integrity  of  its  records."  t 


*  AdTers.  Marcion.    Lib.  lY.  ^  5.  pp.  415,  416.  Ed,  Priorii. 
t  De  Pmacript.  Hsret.  ^  38.  p.  816. 
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I  quote  only  a  few  short  passages  from  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  those  which  have  the  most 
immediate  relation  to  my  present  purpose ;  be- 
cause I  shaU,  hereafter,  have  occasion  to  show, 
more  at  length,  the  general  reception  of  the 
Grospels,  and  the  reverence  in  which  they  were 
held,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century.  The 
fcdlowing  is  from  an  anonymous  writer  against 
the  heresy  of  Artemon.  He  accuses  those  who 
maintained  this  heresy  of  corrupting  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  adds : — ^^  How  daring  a  crime  this  is, 
they  can  hardly  be  ignorant.  For  either  they 
do  not  believe  that  the  divine  Scriptures  were 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  then  they  are 
infidels ;  or  they  believe  themselves  wiser  than 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  what  are  they,  then,  but 
madmen?"*  Origen,  in  like  manner,  regarded 
the  Scriptures  as  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
He  has  many  passages  which  correspond  to 
the  following,  from  one  of  his  commentaries. 
^^  After  this  Mark  says  [x.  50],  And  he^  casting 
away  his  garment^  leaped  and  came  to  Jesus. 
Did  the  Evangelist  write  without  thought,  when 
be  related  that  the  man  cast  away  his  garment, 
and  leaped  and  came  to  Jesus?  Or  shall  we 
dare  to  say,  that  this  was  inserted  in  the  Gospel 

•  Apud  EuMb.  H.  £.    Lib.  V.  c.  98. 
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withoat  purpose  ?  I  believe  that  not  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  of  the  divine  instructions  is  without 
purpose.''* 

In  commenting  upon  Matthew  xix.  19,  Origen 
suspects,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state,  the  genuineness  of  the  words.  Thou  dudt 
lave  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  but  he  says,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  number  of  various  read- 
ings found  in  different  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
*<it  might  well  seem  irreverent  in  any  one  to 
suspect  that  the  precept  has  been  inserted  here, 
without  its  having  been  mentioned  by  the  Sa- 
viour.''t 

The  passages  quoted  show  the  state  of  opin- 
ion and  feelmg  among  Christians  during  the 
first  two  centuries.  They  have  been  alleged  to 
prove  nothing  in  itself  improbable ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  existence  of  sentiments,  which  it 
is  incredible  should  not  have  existed.  But  it  is 
clear,  that  those  who  entertained  them  would 
neither  make  nor  permit  intentional  alterations 
in  the  Gospels. 

II.  About  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
different  Christian  writers  express  strong  cen- 


•  Comment,  in  Matth.     Tom.  xvi.  ^  12.     0pp.  HI.  734. 
t  Commeot.  in  Matth.    Tom.  zr.  $  14.    0pp.  m.  671. 
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sure  of  the  mutilations  and  changes  which  they 
charge  some  heretics,  particularly  Marcion,  with 
having  made  in  the  Gospels,  and  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  Some  passages  to  this 
effect  have  been  quoted.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
adduce  others ;  because  the  fact  is  well  known 
and  universally  admitted.  The  feeling  express- 
ed by  those  writers  was  common  without  doubt 
to  Christians  generally.  But  they  could  not 
have  felt,  or  have  expressed  themselves,  as  they 
did,  if  their  own  copies  of  the  Gospels  had  been 
left,  as  is  imagined,  at  the  mercy  of  transcrib- 
ers ;  and  there  had  been  such  a  disagreement, 
as  must  in  consequence  have  existed,  among 
them.  What  text  of  their  own  would  they  have 
had  to  oppose  to  the  text  of  Marcion,  or  of  any 
other  heretic?  What  would  they  have  had  to 
bring  forward,  but  a  collection  of  discordant 
manuscripts,  many  of  them,  probably,  differing 
as  much  from  each  other,  as  the  altered  gospels 
of  the  heretics  did  from  any  one  of  them  ?  If 
our  Gospels  had  not  existed  in  their  present 
form,  till  the  close  of  the  second  century;  if, 
before  that  time,  their  text  had  been  fluctuating, 
and  assuming  in  different  copies  a  different  form, 
such  as  transcribers  might  choose  to  give  it ; 
those  by  whom  they  were  used  could  not  have 
ventured  to  speak  vnth  such  confidence  of  the 
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alterations  of  the  heretics.  They  must  have 
apprehended  too  strongly  the  overwhelming  re- 
tort, to  which  they  lay  so  exposed,  and  against 
which  they  were  so  defenceless.  If,  however, 
any  one  can  imagine  that  they  really  would 
have  been  bold  enough  to  make  the  charges 
which  they  do  against  heretics,  yet  in  this  case 
they  must,  at  least,  have  shown  strong  solici- 
tude to  guard  the  point  where  they  themselves 
were  so  liable  to  attack.  But  no  trace  of  such 
solicitude  appears. 

III.  We  happen  to  have,  in  the  works  of  a 
single  writer,  decisive  evidence  that  no  such 
differences  ever  existed  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Gospels  as  are  supposed  in  the  hypothesis 
under  consideration;  and  consequently  that  no 
such  liberties  as  have  been  imagined  were  ever 
taken  by  their  transcribers.  Origen  was  bom 
about  the  year  185,  and  flourished  during  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century,  dying  about  the 
year  254.  He  was  particularly  skilled  in  the 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures.  His  labors  upon  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint  are  well  known.  He 
had  in  his  possession,  or  had  the  means  of  con- 
sulting, various  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  of 
which  he  made  a  critical  use,  noticing  their  vari- 
ous readings.    His  notices  are  principally  found 
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in  commentaries,  which  he  wrote  on  the  Gospels. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  manuscripts 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries  had  differed 
from  each  other  as  much  as  has  been  imagined, 
we  should  expect  to  find  distinct  evidence  of 
the  fact  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  this  early 
father.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  language  which  he  uses,  and  the  kind 
of  various  readings  which  he  actually  adduces, 
prove  that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  such  diversi- 
ties as  have  been  fancied.  But  he  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  them,  if  they  had  existed. 
I  give  in  a  note,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,*  all 
the  various  readings  which  he  mentions,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  them.  They  are 
all  unimportant  variations.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  still  extant  in  our  manuscripts. 
He  remarks  upon  no  such  diversities  as  must 
have  existed,  if  transcribers  had  indulged  in 
such  licentious  alterations  as  have  been  sup- 
posed. On  the  contrary,  the  citations  and 
remarks  of  Origen  are  adapted  to  produce  a 
conviction,  that  the  manuscripts  of  his  time  dif- 
fered, to  say  the  least,  as  little  from  each  other, 
as  the  manuscripts  now  extant;  and  conse- 
quently,  that   before   his    time   there   was   the 

•  See  Additionftl  Note,  B. 
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same  care  to  preserve  the  origmal  text,  as  there 
has  been  since. 

This  conviction  is  not  weakened  by  a  passage 
in  his  writings,  which  may  seem  at  first  view  to 
favor  the  opposite  opinion.  The  passage  has 
been  already  referred  to,  in  this  chapter,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  reverence  in  which  the 
Gospels  were  held ;  *  but  we  will  now  attend 
to  it  a  little  more  particularly.  Origen,  as  has 
been  said,  was  led,  by  a  course  of  reasoning  of 
considerable  subtilty,  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  words,  Matthew  xix.  19,  TTum  shalt  love 
tky  neighbour  as  thyself.  After  stating  his  argu- 
ments at  some  length,  he  says: — ^^But  if  it 
were  not  that  in  many  other  passages  there  is 
a  difference  among  copies,  so  that  all  those  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  do  not  agree  together, 
and  so  also  as  it  regards  the  other  Gospels,  it 
might  well  seem  irreverent  in  any  one  to  sus- 
pect that  the  precept  has  been  inserted  here, 
without  its  having  been  mentioned  by  the  Sa- 
viour. But  it  is  evident  that  there  exists  much 
difference  among  copies ;  partly  from  the  care- 
lessness of  some  transcribers;  partly  from  the 
rashness  of  others  in  altering  impoperly  what 
they  find  written ;  and  partly  from  those  revisers 

•  See  before,  p.  67. 
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who  add  or  strike  out  according  to  their  own 
judgment."*  He  immediately  subjoins,  that  he 
had  provided  a  remedy  for  such  errors  in  the 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,  by  giving  a  new  criti- 
cal edition  of  it. 

In  this  passage,  nothing  is  referred  to  but 
well-known,  common  causes  of  error  in  the 
transcription  of  manuscripts.  We  learn  from  it, 
that  transcribers  were  sometimes  careless ;  that 
they  sometimes  improperly  altered  from  conjec- 
ture a  reading  in  the  copy  before  them,  which 
they  fancied  to  be  erroneous;  and  that  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  revise  manuscripts  after 
transcription,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors, 
did  sometimes,  in  the  want  of  proper  critical 
apparatus,  rely  too  much  upon  their  mere  judg- 
ment concerning  what  was  probably  the  true 
text.  These  are  all  propositions,  which  we 
might  credit  without  the  testimony  of  Origen. 

fmiw/fumt  rifSi*  y^m^Un,  tin  kwl  riXfitnt  rtfSt,  fi§xin^»S  ^S  P^pB  n] 
^M^mwutt  Tti*  T'^f  «^'*"f  i**^   *^   ^*'*  *'*^  ^*  bivrcTf  )«jMtvv«,  l»  rji 

)««^M#ti,  it^rrtiifTttf  Si  kprni^Ufrtu  Comment,  in  Matth.  Tom.  zr. 
§  14.  0pp.  in.  671.  The  passage  has  been  sometimes  misun- 
derstood, as  having  reference  to  the  intentional  corruptions  of  the 
heretics.  But  Ii«^m»  and  its  deriyatives  are  technical  words, 
used  respecting  the  correction  of  manuscripts  after  transcription, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  errors  of  the  transcriber.  The 
words  used  in  speaking  of  intentional  corruption  are  ff^^^^yim 
and  its  relatives. 
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His  language  in  speaking  of  the  difference 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  though 
he  had  a  particular  purpose  in  representing  it  as 
considerable,  is  much  less  strong  than  what  has 
been  used  by  some  modern  critics,  and  among 
them  by  Griesbach  himself,  in  speaking  of  the 
disagreement  among  our  present  copies.  The 
expressions  of  the  latter,  as  one  may  easily  sat- 
isfy himself,  are  very  loose  and  exaggerated.* 

*  Grieabftcb,  for  instance,  says  (in  the  Piolegomena  to  hia 
New  Tertament,  Sect,  m.),  that  what  he  catla  the  Alexandiine 
text  of  the  New  Testament  difiera  from  what  he  calls  the  West- 
en  text,  "  in  ita  whole  confbnnatioa  and  entire  coloring,"  toto 
fiu>  habita  unitwrjo^ue  coltrrt.  According  to  him,  if  we  take  the 
qnolatioDB  of  Origen  and  Clemeot,  certain  manaBcripts,  and  cer- 
tain othei  authorities,  all  of  which  he  classes  together  aa  Alei- 
andrine,  and  settle  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  from  them 
alone,  this  text  will  di&r  in  its  whole  aspect  from  that  which 
ma;  be  formed,  bj  a  similat  process,  from  the  quotations  of  Tct- 
tallian  and  Cjprian,  and  the  other  authorities  which,  according 
to  him,  belong  to  the  Western  class.  All  that  seems  necesaaxy 
h>  enable  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  perceive  the  extrav- 
agance of  Grieebach's  language  is  to  have  his  attention  directed 
In  it.  It  ia  inoonsistent  with  hia  own  statements  elsewhere,  and 
with  indisputable  facts.  Some  further  remarks  on  the  looseness 
nrith  which  Griesbach  has  expressed  himself  in  several  instancea, 
lad  on  his  theory  respecting  different  revisions  of  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  ma;  be  found  in  the  Additional  Note  marked 
A,  which  forms  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  l^irat  Part  of  the  pres- 
ent work. 

The  assertion  of  Griesbach  above  quoted  is  made  by  him  in  a 
aeielf  critical  essay,  in  which  any  thing  like  exaggeration  was 
bast  to  be  expected.     If  an  assertion  of  a  similar  kind  hod  been 
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If  they  had  been  found  in  Origen,  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  agreement 
among  the  copies  of  the  Gospels  existing  in 
his  time  was  really  as  great  as  we  know  it  to 
be  among  those  extant  at  the  present  day.  His 
language,  such  as  it  is,  affords  no  ground  for  a 
contrary  jsupposition. 

But  the  passage  before  us  deserves  further 
attention  in  several  points  of  view.  In  the  first 
place,  it  goes  to  prove,  as  has  been  remarked, 
the  reverence  with  which  the  Gospels  were 
regarded.  In  the  next  place,  it  shows  the 
importance  which  the  most  eminent  Christian 
writer  of  his  age  attached  to  the  proposal  of 
omitting  a  few  words  in  the  text  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. But  this  renders  incredible  the  supposi- 
tion, that  it  had  been  common  for  the  possessors 
and  transcribers  of  manuscripts  to  make  inten- 


found  in  any  work,  however  declamatory,  of  a  writer  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  the  circumstance  might  have  seemed  embar- 
rassing, as  respects  the  present  argument.  We  should,  however, 
have  been  equally  justified  in  regarding  such  language  as  highly 
extravagant  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  I  advert  to  these 
facts  in  order  to  illustrate  a  principle  of  considerable  importance, 
that  single  passages  from  a  particular  writer  are  often  of  very 
little  weight  or  importance,  when  opposed  to  a  conclusion  resting 
upon  strong  probabilities.  Many  writers,  who  have  no  intention 
of  deceiving,  are  far  from  being  accurate  and  attentive  in  estimat- 
ing the  meaning  and  force  of  their  words. 
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tkmal  changes  in  the  text  of  the  Giospels.  The 
passage  shows  the  prevalence  of  a  sentimeDt 
wholly  incoDsistent  with  the  disposidoa  to  make 
such  changes ;  and  the  prevalence  of  a  belief 
in  the  geDuineness  of  their  text,  which  could 
not  hare  existed  if  such  changes  had  been 
common.  This  sentiment  and  belief  are  fur- 
ther exhiUted  in  another  passage  of  Origeo, 
where,  comparing  the  prediction  of  our  Saviour, 
The  Son  of  man  shall  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  earth,  with  his  declaration  to  the 
penitent  robber,  This  night  thou  ^wlt  be  toith 
toe  in  paradise,  he  says,  that  "  some  have  been 
so  troubled  with  the  seeming  inconsistency  as 
to  venture  to  suspect  the  latter  words  of  being 
an  interpolation."*  But  further,  the  passage 
before  us  shows,  that  Origen  did  not  regard  the 
Gospels  as  having  been  exposed  to  any  other 
causes  of  error  than  those  common  in  the  tran- 
scription of  manuscripts,  such,  for  instance,  as 
had  operated,  and  without  doubt  much  more 
extensively,  in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint. 
And  lastly,  the  language  of  this  peissage  affords 
proof,  if  such  proof  be  needed,  that  Origen  had 
no  disposition  to  keep  out  of  view,  or  to  exten- 


*  't\m  nXfuirm  afrn^  Jmwni,  *.  r.  X.     Comment,  in  Joan. 
Tom.  xxxh.  j  19.    0pp.  IV.  456. 
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uate,  the  differences  among  the  copies  of  the 
Gospels  extant  in  his  time.  We  may,  therefore, 
be  satisfied  that  none  of  more  importance  ex- 
isted, than  what  we  find  noticed  by  him. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Origen  tliought  the  di- 
versities of  manuscripts  a  subject  deserving  par- 
ticular attention;  that  he  was  rather  disposed 
to  complain  of  the  carelessness  and  rashness 
of  transcribers  and  revisers,  and  to  exaggerate 
the  discrepancies  which  had  been  thus  pro- 
duced; and  yet  that  he  never  mentions  the 
existence  of  any  more  important  differences 
among  the  copies  of  the  Gospels  extant  in  his 
time,  than  such  various  readings  as  are  found 
in  our  present  manuscripts.  He  was  ignorant, 
therefore,  of  any  such  differences  as  are  sup- 
posed in  the  hypothesis  under  consideration. 
But,  if  unknown  to  him,  they  were  unknown 
to  other  Christians  at  the  time  when  Origen 
lived,  that  is,  during  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century.  They,  therefore,  did  not  exist  in  the 
manuscripts  of  this  period.  But  we,  at  the 
present  day,  have  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels 
written  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  since; 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  a 
large  portion  of  all  the  copies  which  had  ever 
been  made  was  probably  in  existence ;  some, 
written  in  the  earliest  times,  and  others  in  sue- 
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cession  during  the  interval.  The  oldest  manu- 
scripts would  be  sought  for  by  Origen,  and  other 
critics  contemporary  with  him ;  as  they  have 
been  by  critics  since  his  time.  The  manu- 
scripts of  a  later  date  extant  in  his  age  were 
transcripts  of  others  more  ancient,  and  must 
have  perpetuated  their  discrepancies.  But  no 
important  discrepancies  were  known  to  Origen ; 
they  were  not  found  either  in  earlier  or  later 
copies,  extant  in  his  age ;  and  it  is  but  little 
more  than  stating  the  same  thing  in  other  words, 
to  say  that  they  never  had  existed. 

IV.  We  may  reason  in  a  similar  manner  from 
all  the  notices  in  ancient  writers  relating  to  the 
text  of  the  Gospels.  These  notices  show,  that 
no  greater  difference  existed  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Gospels  in  their  day,  than  exists 
at  present.  We  may  even  draw  a  strong  argu- 
ment from  their  silence.  If  there  had  been 
narratives  or  sayings  in  some  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  not  found  in  the  generality,  we  should 
have  information  of  it  in  their  works.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  alleged  from  their 
writings  to  prove  any  greater  difference  among 
the  copies  extant  in  their  time,  than  what  is 
found  among  those  which  we  now  possess. 
The  silence  of  the  fathers  proves  that  there  was 
a  similar  agreement. 
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v.  When  we  examioe  the  Gospels  them- 
selves, there  is  nothing  which  discovers  marks 
of  their  having  been  subjected  to  such  a  process 
of  interpolation  as  has  been  imagined.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  evidence  which  seems  deci- 
sive, that  each  is  the  work  of  an  iadividuali 
and  has  been  preserved  as  it  was  written  by 
him.  The  dialect,  the  style,  and  the  modes  of 
narration  in  the  Gospels,  generally,  have  a  very 
marked  and  peculiar  character.  Each  Gospel, 
also,  is  distinguished  from  the  others,  by  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  in  the  use  of  language,  and 
other  characteristics  exclusively  its  own.  Any 
one  familiar  with  the  originals  perceives,  for 
instance,  that  Mark  is  a  writer  less  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language  than  Luke,  and  hav- 
ing less  command  o(  proper  expression.  His 
style  is,  in  consequence,  more  affected  by  the 
idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  more  harsh,  more  un- 
formed, more  barbarous,  jn  the  technical  sense 
of  that  word.  If  you  were  to  transfer  into 
Luke's  Gospel  a  chapter  from  that  of  Mark, 
every  critic  would  at  once  perceive  its  dissimili- 
tude to  the  general  style  of  the  former.  The 
difference  would  be  still  more  remarkable,  if  you 
were  to  insert  a  portion  from  Mark  in  John's 
Gospel.  But  the  very  distinctive  character  of 
the  style   of   the   Gospels    generally,   and   the 
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peculiar  character  of  each  Gospel,  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  notion,  that  they  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  state  by  additions  and 
alterations  of  successive  copiers.  A  diversity  of 
hands  would  have  produced  in  each  Gospel  a 
diversity  of  style  and  character.  Instead  of  the 
uniformity  that  now  appears,  the  modes  of  con- 
ception and  expression  would  have  been  incon- 
instent  and  vacillating.  We  are  able  to  give  a 
remarkable  exemplification  and  proof  of  this  fact. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  short  passages 
which  have  been  transferred  from  one  Gospel 
to  another,  of  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  our 
Lord's  prayer  in  Matthew,  and  of  the  story  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  as  inserted  in  a 
very  few  modern  manuscripts  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  Luke,  there  have  been 
found  but  three  undisputed  interpolations  of  any 
considerable  length  among  all  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts of  the  Gospels ;  and  every  one  of  the 
three  betrays  itself  to  be  spurious  by  its  internal 
character,  —  by  a  style  of  thought  and  language 
clearly  different  fi-om  that  which  characterizes 
the  Gospel  in  which  it  has  been  introduced.* 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  fancy.  It  is  a  point 
which    no   critic   will    dispute.      If,    then,   our 

•  See  Additional  Note,  C. 
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present  Gospels  had  been  the  result  of  suc- 
cessive additions,  made  by  different  hands  to  a 
common  basis,  there  would  have  been  a  marked 
diversity  of  style  in  different  portions  of  the 
same  Gospel ;  so  that  these  works  would  have 
been  very  unlike  what  they  now  are.  We 
should  have  perceived  clear  traces  of  difierent 
writers,  having  greater  or  less  command  of  ex- 
pression, accustomed  to  a  different  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  viewing  the  history  of  Christ  under 
different  aspects  and  with  different  feelings. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  passage  commencing 
with  the  fifth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
second  chapter,  there  is  an  observable  dissimi- 
larity between  the  language  and  that  of  the 
remainder  of  his  Gospel ;  so  that  it  forms  an 
exception  to  the  general  remarks  which  have 
just  been  made.  This  circumstance  has  given 
occasion  for  supposing  it  to  be  an  interpolation. 
But  the  true  account  seems  to  be,  that  this 
passage  was  a  short  narrative,  in  existence  be- 
fore the  work  of  the  Evangelist,  which  he  in- 
corporated with  his  Gospel ;  that,  if  he  found  it 
extant  in  Greek,  he  did  not  essentially  modify 
the  style ;  and  if  in  Hebrew,  that  his  transla- 
tion was  literal,  and  affected  throughout  by  the 
idiom  of  the  original.     The  events  recorded  in 
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this  portion  of  his  Gospel,  having  taken  place, 
as  we  believe,  about  sixty  years  before  he  wrote, 
the  supposition  is  in  itself  probable ;  and  it  ex* 
plains  the  character  of  this  particular  passage, 
without  affecting  the  force  of  the  preceding  rea* 
soning.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  strengthened 
by  the  circumstance,  that  where  an  exception 
occurs  we  can  assign  a  special  and  probable 
cause  for  it.  It  may  be  observed,  further,  that 
oor  being  able  to  perceive  so  much  difference 
between  the  language  of  this  portion  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  and  that  of  the  remainder,  shows 
the  general  uniformity  and  marked  character  of 
St.  Luke's  style. 

Upon  the  hypothesis  under  consideration,  it  is 
88  probable  that  the  stories  collected  by  various 
transcribers  would  have  been  added  to  St.  John's 
Gospel,  as  to  any  one  of  the  other  Gospels.  By 
comparing  his  Gospel  with  the  other  three,  we 
perceive  that  there  were  many  narratives  con- 
cerning Christ  in  existence,  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  former,  and  which  would  have 
afibrded  an  abundant  harvest  for  an  interpolator. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  no  such  additions  have 
been  made  to  St.  John's  Gospel,  as  are  supposed 
to  have  been  commonly  made  to  the  histories  of 
Christ.  The  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  style, 
are  uniform  throughout,  and  very  marked  and 

n 
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distinguishable.  It  may  be  separated  into  a 
few  long  divisions,  each  of  which  is  closely  con- 
nected within  itself;  and  it  contains  scarcely 
any  of  those  short  narratives  in  the  style  of  the 
other  Gospels,  among  which  we  must  look  for 
the  additions  which  transcribers  are  supposed  to 
have  made  to  the  latter.  Such  being  the  facts, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  Gospel  has 
ever  been  essentially  corrupted  by  additions  from 
its  copiers.  But  if  this  Gospel,  equally  exposed 
to  corruption  with  any  one  of  the  other  three, 
has  not  thus  suffered  from  transcribers,  we  may 
infer  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  three 
Gospels. 

VI.  There  is  also  another  ground  on  which 
we  infer,  from  the  uniformity  of  style  in  the 
several  Gospels,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  style,  that  they  have  not  been  interpolated. 
The  Gospels  are  written  in  Hellenistic  Greek, 
a  dialect  used  by  Jews  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  and  intimately  affect- 
ed, in  consequence,  by  the  influence  of  the  He- 
brew. A  native  Greek  could  not  have  written 
in  this  dialect,  if  he  would,  without  having 
made  it  a  particular  study.  Now  it  is  through 
the  Gentile  branch  of  the  early  converts,  that 
Christianity  and  the  Gospels  have  been  trans- 
mitted  to  us.     But  we   know  from   the  New 
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Testament,  that  in  the  very  beginning  there 
were  strong  tendencies  to  schism  between  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts.  After  the  death 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  former,  generally  speaking,  separated 
themselves  more  and  more  from  the  latter ;  they 
remained  strongly  attached  to  their  law;  they 
were  reputed  heretics ;  they  seem  to  have  made 
little  or  no  use  of  the  books  which  constitute 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and,  at  last,  after  four  or 
five  centuries,  they  disappear  from  our  view.  It 
would  be  a  very  improbable  supposition,  that 
any  considerable  number  of  the  copies  of  the 
Gospels  used  by  Gentile  Christians  were  made 
by  Jewish  transcribers,  or  interpolated  by  Jews. 
It  is  not  to  such  copies  that  we  can  trace  back 
the  lineage  of  our  own.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
Jews  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language 
as  written ;  and  very  few,  it  is  probable,  exer- 
cised the  trade  of  transcribers  in  that  language. 
Origen,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  cause  of  a 
supposed  error,  which  he  believed  to  have  arisen 
fifom  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  speaks  of  the 
Gospels  as  having  been  continually  transcribed 
by  Greeks  unacquainted  with  that  language.* 

*  *Tflr«  *Exx«ff«r  mnxtk  y^mfifUfm  rk  timyyiXm  fik  tt^tn  rh  itdki- 

Mw.    Comment,  in  Matth.    Tom.  zri.  (  19.    0pp.  m.  748. 
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But  the  Gospels  are  throughout  written  in  Hel- 
lenistic Greek.  Whatever  interpolations  may 
be  fancied  to  exist,  they  do  not  discover  them- 
selves by  being  written  in  pure  and  common 
Greek.  These  fancied  interpolations,  however, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  series 
of  transcribers.  But  these  transcribers,  as  we 
have  seen,  must,  generally,  have  been  Gentiles ; 
and  Gentiles  would  hardly  have  interpolated  in 
Hebrew-Greek ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  would  hard- 
ly have  interpolated  in  Hebrew-Greek  so  uni- 
formly that  we  should  not  be  able  to  trace  any 
considerable  departure  from  this  dialect. 

Vn.  In  those  cases  in  which  we  have  good 
reason  to  suspect  an  ancient  writing  of  being 
spurious  altogether,  or  of  having  received  spuri- 
ous additions,  the  fact  is  almost  always  betrayed 
by  something  in  the  character  of  the  writing 
itself.  Spurious  works,  and  interpolations  in 
genuine  works,  are  discovered,  for  instance,  by 
something  not  congruous  to  the  character  of  the 
pretended  author ;  by  a  style  different  from  that 
of  his  genuine  writings;  by  the  expression  of 
opinions  and  feelings  which  it  is  improbable  that 
he  entertained ;  by  discovering  an  ignorance  of 
facts  with  which  he  must  have  been  acquainted ; 
by  a  use  of  language,  and  the  introduction  of 
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modes  of  conception,  not  known  at  the  period 
to  which  they  are  assigned  ;  bj  an  implied  ref- 
erence to  opinions,  events,  or  even  books,  of  a 
later  age ;  or  by  some  bearing  and  purpose  not 
consistent  with  the  time  when  they  are  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  written.  Traces  of  the  times 
when  they  were  really  composed  are  almost  al- 
ways apparent.  This  must  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Gospels,  if  they  had  been  conformed, 
as  has  been  imagined,  to  the  traditions  and  doc- 
trines of  the  church  in  the  second  century. 
Bat,  patting  this  notion  out  of  view,  we  should 
have  perceived  distinct  traces  of  a  later  age  than 
the  period  assigned  for  their  composition,  if  they 
had  been  subjected  to  alterations  and  additions 
from  different  editors  and  transcribers,  with  dif- 
ferent views  and  feelings,  and  more  or  less  in- 
terested and  excited  about  the  opinions  and  con- 
troversies which  had  sprung  up  in  their  own 
times.  But  no  traces  of  a  later  age  than  that 
which  we  assign  for  their  composition  appear 
in  the  Gospels.  He  who  fairly  examines  the 
scanty  list  of  passages  which  have  been  pro- 
duced, as  giving  some  countenance  to  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  may  fully  satisfy  himself  of  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion.  I  will  quote  in 
proof  of  it  a  passage  from  Eichhorn,  which  I 
am  unable   to  reconcile   with   the    statements 
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before  adduced  from  him,  and  with  other  parts 
of  his  writings ;  but  which,  evidently,  derives 
additional  weight  from  this  inconsistency.  In 
a  section  "  on  the  credibility  "  of  the  Grospels, 
after  mentioning  by  name  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  as  the  authors  of  the  first  three,  he  thus 
proceeds : — "  Every  thing  in  their  narratives  cor- 
responds to  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and 
wrote,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
must  believe  them  to  have  been  placed,  —  an 
unanswerable  proof  of  their  credibility.  No  one 
has  yet  appeared,  who,  in  this  respect,  has  con- 
victed them  of  want  of  truth ;  and  until  this  be 
done  by  satisfactory  evidence,  their  credibility 
may  be  confidently  maintained."  *  If,  then,  the 
Gospels  do  not  bear  the  impression  of  later 
times,  but  correspond  in  their  character  to  the 
age  in  which  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
written,  this  must  5e  regarded  as  a  strong 
proof  that  they  are  genuine,  uncorrupted  works 
of  that  age. 

VIII.  The  character  and  actions  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospels,  are  pieculiar 
and  extraordinary  beyond  all  example.  They 
distinguish  him,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 

•  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.    I.  639. 
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firom  all  other  men.  They  display  the  highest 
moral  sublimity.  We  perceive^  throughout,  an 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  most  extensive  benevo- 
lence. But  this  character  of  Christ,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Gospels,  is  exhibited  with  perfect 
consistency.  Whatever  he  is  represented  as  say- 
ing or  doing  corresponds  to  the  fact  or  the  con- 
ception, —  call  it  which  we  will,  —  that  he  was 
a  teacher  sent  from  God,  indued  with  the  high- 
est powers,  and  intrusted  with  the  most  impor- 
tant office  ever  exercised  upon  earth.  The 
different  parts  of  each  Gospel  harmonize  togeth- 
er. Now,  let  any  one  consider  how  unlikely  it 
is  that  we  should  have  found  this  consistency  in 
the  representation  of  Christ,  if  the  Gospels  had 
been  in  great  part  the  work  of  inconsiderate  or 
presumptuous  copiers ;  or  if  they  had  consisted, 
in  great  part,  of  a  collection  of  traditionary 
stories ;  and  especially  if  these  stories  had  been, 
as  some  have  imagined,  either  fabulous  accounts 
of  miracles,  or  narratives  having  a  foundation  in 
truth,  but  corresponding  so  little  to  the  real  fact 
as  to  have  assumed  a  miraculous  character, 
which  there  was  nothing  in  the  fact  itself  to 
justify.  It  is  incredible,  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  should  be  the  consistency 
which  now  appears  in  the  Grospels.  On  the  con- 
trary^  we  might  expect  to  find  in  them  stories  of 
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the  same  kind  with  those  which  were  found,  or 
are  still  found,  in  certain  writings  that  have  been 
called  apocryphal  gospels ;  stories  which  betray 
their  falsehood  at  first  view,  by  their  incongruity 
with  the  character  and  actions  of  our  Saviour, 
as  displayed  by  the  Evangelists.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  some  of  them  more  particular- 
ly hereafter.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
stories  referred  to  must  perceive  and  acknowl- 
edge their  striking  dissimilitude  to  the  narratives 
of  the  Gospels.  A  dissimilitude  of  the  same 
kind  would  have  existed  between  different  parts 
of  the  Gospels,  if  they  had  grown,  as  has  been 
imagined,  to  their  present  form,  by  a  gradual 
contribution  of  traditionary  tales.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  consistency  in  the  representation  of 
our  Saviour  is  one  among  the  many  proofs,  that 
they  have  been  preserved  essentially  as  they 
were  first  written. 

We  have  seen,  then,  in  the  present  chapter, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Chris- 
tians  of  the  first  two  centuries  had  the  highest 
reverence  for  their  sacred  books  ;  and  that,  with 
this  sentiment,  they  could  neither  have  made, 
nor  have  suffered,  alterations  in  the  Grospels ;  — * 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  fathers 
speak  of  the  coijuptions  with  which  they  charged       ^ 
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some  of  the  heretics  implies,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that  they  knew  of  no  similar  cor- 
ruptions in  their  own  copies  of  the  Grospels ;  —  6 
that  from  the  notice  which  Origen  takes  of  the 
various  readings  found  by  him  in  his  manuscripts 
of  the  Gospels,  we  may  conclude,  that  no  con- 
siderable diversity  among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Gospels  had  ever  existed ;  —  that  we  may  infer  ^ 
the  same  from  all  the  other  notices  respecting 
the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers ;  and  from  the  absence  of  any  thing  in 
their  works  which  might  show  that  their  copies 
difiered  more  from  each  other,  than  those  now 
extant ; — that  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Gospels 
generally,  and  the  uniform  style  of  each  Gospel, 
aflbrd  proof  that  each  is,  essentially,  the  work 
of  one  author,  which  has  been  preserved  unal- 
tered ; — that  this  argument  becomes  more  strik- 
ing, when  we  consider  that  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  copies  of  the  Gospels,  during  the 
first  two  centuries,  were  made  by  Greek  tran- 
scribers, who,  if  they  had  interpolated,  would 
have  interpolated  in  common  Greek  ;  that  it  is 
from  copies  made  by  them  that  our  own  are 
derived;  but  that  the  Gospels,  as  we  possess 
them,  are  written,  throughout,  in  that  dialect  of 
the  Greek  which  was  used  only  by  Jews ;  — 
that   spurious  works,  or  spurious   additions  to 
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genuine  works,  may  commonly  be  discovered  by 
some  incongruity  with  the  character  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pretended  author,  or  with  the 
age  to  which  they  are  assigned ;  but  that  no 
such  incongruity  appears  in  the  Grospels  as  may 
throw  any  doubt  upon  their  general  character ; 
—  and,  lastly,  that  the  consistency  preserved 
throughout  each  of  the  Gospels  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  actions,  discourses,  and  most  extraordinary 
character  of  Christ,  shows  that  each  is  a  work 
which  remains  the  same  essentially  as  it  was 
originally  written,  uncorrupted  by  subsequent 
alterations  or  additions. 


It  has,  indeed,  been  already  remarked,  that 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  probably  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew;  and  that  we  possess  only  a 
Greek  translation.  So  far,  therefore,  as  regards 
this  Grospel,  a  part  of  the  arguments  adduced, 
especially  those  in  the  first  chapter,  apply  direct- 
ly only  to  prove  the  uncorrupt  preservation  of 
the  Greek  copy.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
consideration  that  may  lead  us  to  suspect,  that 
the  Greek  is  not  a  faithful  rendering  from  the 
Hebrew  copy  or  copies  used  by  the  translator ; 
Gt  that  the  exemplar  he  followed  did  not  essen- 
tially  correspond  with   the  original.     On    the 
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US  in  admitting  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  nothing  to  set  aside  the  conclusion,  founded 
on  the  general  analogy  of  other  writings,  that 
this  Gospel  was  the  work  of  an  individual  au- 
thor, and  was,  during  the  short  interval  before 
its  translation,  preserved  essentially  as  written 
by  him. 

Speaking  of  the  time  when  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inal alone  was  extant,  Papias  says,  that  "  every 
one  translated  it  as  he  could  " ;  meaning,  I  con- 
ceive, that  he  translated  it  to  himself  in  reading 
it.  His  words,  it  is  evident,  directly  imply,  that 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  readers  whose  vernacular 
language  was  the  Greek.  Many  of  the  Jewish 
converts,  without  doubt,  were  capable  of  under- 
standing it  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek. 
There  were,  therefore,  contemporary  judges  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  translation  with  the 
original,  by  whom  its  correspondence  was  not 
questioned;  for  had  it  been,  we  should  have 
known  the  fact.  Nor  is  an  expression  of  doubt 
concerning  its  authenticity  to  be  found  in  any 
subsequent  age ;  on  the  other  hand,  contro- 
vertists,  the  most  opposed  to  each  other,  agreed 
in  using  the  Greek  translation  as  a  common 
authority. 
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But  the  whole  supposition  of  licentious  alter- 
ations in  the  Gospels  from  the  text  of  their 
original  authors  must  rest  on  the  belief,  that 
there  was  a  general  indifference  among  the  early 
Christians  about  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  books  from  which  they  derived  a 
knowledge  of  their  religion.  Those  writings 
they  might  have  preserved  uncorrupted,  if  they 
would.  But  such,  it  must  be  presumed,  was 
their  negligence  and  folly,  that  they  cared  not 
whether  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  were  true 
or  false ;  whether  they  proceeded  from  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,  or  from  unknown  and  anony- 
mous individuals.  Christians,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  were  submitting  to  severe  pri- 
vations, and  exposing  themselves  to  great  suffer- 
ings, for  their  religion.  They  were  supported 
by  a  conviction  of  the  infinite  value  of  the  truths 
which  it  taught,  those  truths,  the  knowledge  of 
which  was  preserved,  as  they  believed,  in  the 
writings  of  its  first  disciples.  But,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  text  of  any  one  of  the  Gospels  to  have 
suffered  essential  alteration,  we  must  suppose 
that  Christians  were  indifferent  about  the  con- 
tents of  those  books,  which  they  regarded  as 
the  authentic  records  of  their  faith,  their  duties, 
their  consolations,  and  their  hopes.  It  seems, 
therefore,  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  hypothesis 
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of  the  essential  corraption  of  the  Gospels,  that 
it  is  irreconcilable  with  any  just  conception 
of  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  of  the  moral  nature  of  man. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OBJECTIONS  CONSIDBBED. 


Upon  what  arguments,  then,  rests  the  sup- 
position, that  essential  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  Gospels  since  their  original  com- 
position? These  arguments,  whatever  they  are, 
if  of  any  force,  must  assume  the  character  of 
olgections  and  difficulties,  when  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proposition,  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  maintained.  But  strongly  as  the  corruption 
of  the  Gospels  has  been  asserted,  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  any  formal  statement  of  argu- 
ments in  its  proof* 

Those  by  whom  it  has  been  principally  main- 
tained belong  to  that  large  class  of  German 
critics,  who  reject  the  belief  of  any  thing  prop- 
erly miraculous  in  the  history  of  Christ.  But 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  disbelief  of  the 
miracles  with  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  facts 
concerning  him  not  miraculous  is  greatly  in- 
creased, if  the  Gospels  be  acknowledged  as  the 
uncorrupted  works  of  those  who  were  witnesses 
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of  what  they  relate,  or  who  derived  their  infor- 
mation immediately  from  such  witnesses.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  suspicion  is  cast 
upon  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  those 
writings,  the  history  of  Christ  becomes  doubtful 
and  obscure.  An  opening  is  made  for  theories 
concerning  his  life,  character,  and  works,  and 
the  origin  of  his  religion.  Any  account  of  our 
Saviour,  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  not 
a  teacher  from  God  endued  with  miraculous 
powers,  must  be  almost  wholly  conjectural.  But 
such  a  conjectural  account  will  appear  to  less 
disadvantage,  if  placed  in  competition  with  nar- 
ratives of  uncertain  origin,  than  if  brought  into 
direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  original 
witnesses. 

The  theory  of  the  corruption  of  the  Gospels 
has  been  connected  with  an  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels were  formed ;  from  which,  as  I  conceive,  it 
has  been  regarded  as  deriving  its  main  support. 
This  hypothesis  is  intended  to  account  for  the 
remarkable  phenomena  in  the  agreement  and 
disagreement  of  the  first  three  Gospels  with 
each  other.  It  has  been  explained  and  defend- 
ed, with  much  clearness  and  ability,  by  Bishop 
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Marsh.*  It  supposes  the  existence  of  an  origi- 
nal document,  a  brief  narrative  of  the  public 
life  of  Christ,  the  Original  Gospel  of  Eichhorn. 
This  document,  it  is  believed,  was  in  the  hands 
of  several  persons,  who  added  to  it  different 
narratives,  according  to  their  respective  informa- 
tion, so  that  copies  of  it  were  in  existence  with 
different  additions.  Each  of  the  first  three 
Evangelists  is  thought  to  have  used  a  different 
copy  as  the  basis  of  his  Gospel.  It  is  then 
only  to  suppose  that  the  same  custom  of  making 
additions,  which  was  common  in  regard  to  the 
original  document  just  mentioned,  prevailed  af- 
terwards in  regard  to  the  Gospels,  and  we  have 
the  very  supposition  against  which  we  have 
been  contending. 

To  this  the  answer  is,  that  the  hypothesis,  in 
any  form  in  which  it  may  be  presented,  can, 
at  most,  be  regarded  only  as  creating  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  Gospels  have  been  corrupted ; 
and  this  presumption  would  be  of  no  force  in 
opposition  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  two  preced- 


*  Id  his  *'  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the 
three  first  Canonical  Gospels,"  and  his  tracts  in  the  controversy 
ooaakmed  by  an  anonymous  publication  (of  which  Bishop  Ran- 
dolph waa  the  author)  entitled,  "  Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament ;  by  Way  of  Caution  to  Students 
in  DiYiniiy." 
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ing  chapters.  It  would  only  bring  suspicion 
upon  the  hypothesis  itself;  since  this  must  be 
conformed  to  all  the  facts  which  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  it.  The  latter  must  not  be  made  to 
bend  to  the  former.  With  such  a  view  of  the 
subject,  it  would  be  improper,  in  this  place, 
to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the 
theory  in  question.  Such  an  examination,  how- 
ever, may  be  found  in  one  of  the  additional 
notes  to  this  volume.*  If  the  reasoning  there 
urged  be  correct,  it  will  appear  that  the  hypoth- 
esis of  an  original  document  gradually  receiving 
additions  from  different  hands,  and  used  in  dif- 
ferent forms  by  the  first  three  Evangelists,  in- 
volves suppositions  which  cannot  be  admitted; 
that  it  is  unnecessary  in  order  to  account  for  the 
agreement  of  the  Gospels  with  each  other ;  and 
that  it  is  neither  implied,  nor  rendered  probable, 
by  the  phenomena  to  be  explained ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  inconsistent  with  those 
phenomena. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  the  Original  Gos- 
pel is  regarded  by  Eichhom,  not  only  as  the 
common  source  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  but 
likewise  of  certain  apocryphal  gospels,  which 
were  in  use  before   them.f     These,  according 

*  See  Additional  Note,  D.  f  See  before,  p.  10,  seqq. 
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to  him,  were  the  following :  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews ;  the  Gospel  of  Marcion ;  the  Memoirs 
by  the  Apostles,  used  by  Justin  Martyr;  the 
gospel  adopted  by  Cerinthus  and  his  sect ;  gos- 
pels used  by  Tatian  in  composing  his  Diates- 
saron ;  and  those  used  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
These  gospels,  and  our  first  three  Gospels,  are 
all  supposed  to  have  been  so  intimately  con- 
nected, as  to  prove  their  derivation  from  a  com- 
mon original;  and  the  knowledge  which  we 
possess  respecting  their  contents  is  regarded  as 
illustrating  the  process  of  change  and  growth 
which  they  had  all  gone  through.  I  shall,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  remark,  under  the  proper 
heads,  upon  the  gospels  mentioned  by  Eichhorn, 
and  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  was,  probably,  in  its  primitive  state, 
the  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew ;  that  the 
books  used  by  Justin  were  our  four  Gospels; 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  four 
gospels,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  Tatian,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Justin  Martyr,  made  the  basis  of  his  Diatessa- 
ron,  were  the  four  canonical  Gospels  ;  that  Mar- 
cion had  a  mutilated  copy  of  St.  Luke,  —  a  fact 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  examinations  that 
have  taken  place  since  Eichhorn  wrote,  seems 
now  to  be  generally  undisputed ;  that  the  scan- 
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ty,  UDcertaiD,  contradictory  information  respect- 
ing Cerinthus  and  his  sect  afibrds  no  ground 
for  the  conclusion,  that  they  used  a  peculiar 
gospel ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  writings 
ascribed  to  Apostolic  Fathers  which  may  justify 
the  supposition,  that,  previously  to  the  general 
reception  of  our  four  Gospels,  other  gospels  were 
in  common  circulation  among  Christians  as  au- 
thentic histories  of  Christ. 

It  is,  moreover,  affirmed  by  Eichhom  as  a 
general  truth,  that,  "  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  in  transcribing  a  manuscript,  the  most 
arbitrary  alterations  were  considered  as  allowa- 
ble ;  since  they  affected  only  an  article  of  private 
property,  written  for  the  use  of  an  individual."  * 
It  follows,  that  in  maintaining  that  the  Gospels 
have  undergone  a  process  of  corruption,  one  is 
only  maintaining  that  they  shared  the  common 
fate  of  all  other  ancient  writings.  In  proof  of 
his  general  proposition,  Eichhom  alleges,  that 
there  are  many  manuscripts  of  chronicles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which,  purporting  to  be  copies  of 
the  same  work,  yet  present  different  texts,  some 
containing  more  and  others  less ;  and  in  further 
evidence  that  the  most  arbitrary  alterations  by 
transcribers  were   considered   as  allowable,  he 

*  See  before,  pp.  13,  14. 
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cites  Dionysius  of  Corinth  as  calling  some  who 
had  corrupted  his  writings  apostles  of  Satan. 
But  the  proposition,  though  apparently  laid 
down  as  the  basis  of  his  hypothesis,  is  so  ob- 
viously false  as  hardly  to  admit  of  remark  or 
contradiction.  It  could  only  have  been  made 
through  some  strange  inadvertence.  As  the 
ordinary  mode  of  dealing  with  books  in  ancient 
times  was,  as  every  one  knows,  the  reverse  of 
what  Eichhom  supposes,  it  must  need  very 
strong  and  special  reasons  to  render  the  con- 
jecture probable,  that  the  Gospels  were  made 
exceptions  to  the  common  usage. 

As  evidence  that  such  was  the  case,  that  the 
Gospels  were  subjected  to  a  mode  of  treatment 
different  from  that  which  other  books  experi- 
enced, a  few  passages  have  been  quoted  from 
ancient  writers ;  which,  in  fact,  form  the  whole 
of  what  can  be  considered  as  a  direct  attempt 
to  iHTove  the  proposition.  Two  of  them,  one 
from  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  and  the  other  from 
Origen,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  exam- 
ine, and  their  true  bearing  appears  to  be  directly 
opposed  to  the  supposition  which  they  have 
been  brought  to  establish.*  Two  others  remain 
to  be  considered. 

*  See  before,  pp.  61-63,  and  p.  71,  seqq. 
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"  Celsus,"  says  Eichhorn,  "  objects  to  the 
Christians,  that  they  had  changed  their  Gospels 
three  times,  four  times,  and  oftener,  as  if  they 
were  deprived  of  their  senses."  *  The  passage 
is  twice  quoted  by  him,  and  therefore,  it  may 
be  presumed,  is  regarded  as  an  important  proof 
of  his  theory.  If  it  were  correctly  represented 
in  the  words  which  have  been  given,  the  first 
obvious  answer  would  be,  that  such  a  charge  is 
as  little  to  be  credited  upon  the  mere  assertion 
of  Celsus,  as  various  other  calumnies  of  that 
writer  against  the  Christians,  which  no  one  at 
the  present  day  believes.  But  Celsus  does  not 
say  what  he  is  represented  as  saying.  He  does 
not  bring  the  charge  against  Christians  gen- 
erally, but  against  some  Christians.  His  words 
are  preserved  in  the  work  composed  by  Origen 
in  reply  to  Celsus ;  and,  correctly  rendered,  are 
as  follows: — "Afterwards  Celsus  says,  that  some 
believers,t  like  men  driven  by  drunkenness  to 
commit  violence  on  themselves,  have  altered  the 
Gospel-history, t  since  its  first  composition,  three 


•  See  before,  pp.  17,  18. 

f  Tnkf  rZf  wimvirrtny  fn0')f  [KiX^ti],  s.  r.  X. 

X  IdteraUy,  tfie  Gospel ^  ri  %lmyyi)Li§f'  but  this  word  is  here 
used,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  ancient  writers,  to  denote  the  Gospel- 
history.  In  this  use  of  the  word,  the  four  Gospels  are  commonly 
denoted,  considered  coUectively,  as  containing  this  history. 
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times,  four  times,  and  oftener,  and  have  refash- 
ioned it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deny  the  objections 
made  against  it."  To  this,  the  whole  reply  of 
Origen  is  as  follows: — "1  know  of  none  who 
have  altered  the  Gospel-history,  except  the  fol- 
lowers of  Marcion,  of  Valentinus,  and  I  think 
also  those  of  Lucan.  But  this  afibrds  no 
ground  for  reproach  against  the  religion  itself; 
but  against  those  who  have  dared  to  corrupt 
the  Gospels.  And  as  it  is  no  reproach  against 
philosophy  that  there  are  Sophists,  or  Epicure- 
ans, or  Peripatetics,  or  any  others  who  hold 
false  opinions ;  so  also  it  is  no  reproach  against 
true  Christianity  that  there  are  those  who  have 
altered  the  Gospels,  and  introduced  heresies  for- 
eign from  the  teaching  of  Jesus."  * 

It  is  evident  that  Origen  regarded  the  words 
of  Celsus  as  a  mere  declamatory  accusation, 
which  he  was  not  called  upon  to  repel  by  any 
elaborate  reply.  A  grave  charge  against  the 
whole  body  of  Christians,  of  the  nature  of  that 
which  Celsus  urges,  could  not  have  been  dis- 
missed in  three  sentences  of  a  long  and  able 
work  in  defence  of  Christianity  against  his  at- 
tacks. The  charge  may  have  been  founded,  as 
Origen  supposes,  upon  the  mutilations  and  cor- 

•  Grig.  cont.  Cels.    Lib.  II.  §  27.    Opp.  I.  411. 
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raptions  of  the  Gospels  made  by  some  heretics. 
Another  solution  of  it  is,  that  Celsus,  being 
acquainted  with  the  four  Gospels,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  they  had  much  in  common  with  much 
that  was  different,  did,  on  this  ground,  represent 
Christians  as  having  given  the  Grospel-history 
four  different  forms.  But  if  we  believe  that 
Celsus  fully  understood  the  subject,  and,  having 
no  reference  to  any  heretical  sects,  or  to  the 
existence  of  four  different  histories  of  Christ, 
really  meant  to  bring  against  catholic  Christians 
a  grave  charge  of  corrupting  the  Gospels,  then 
we  must  consider  what  is  the  proper  inference 
from  the  passage.  He  was,  as  no  one  will  deny, 
forward  enough  in  adducing  unsupported  and 
calumnious  accusations  against  those  whom  he 
was  attacking.  If  there  had  been  any  pretence 
for  saying  that  Christians  generally  had  altered 
and  corrupted  the  Gospels,  he  would  have  said 
it.  But  he  does  not.  He  merely  says,  whether 
truly  or  not  may  be  a  question,  that  same  Chris- 
tians had  done  this.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  such 
a  charge,  when  brought  against  some  of  any 
community,  to  exculpate  the  community  in  gen- 
eral. According,  therefore,  to  the  implied  tes- 
timony of  their  enemy,  Christians,  generally 
speaking,  had  not  altered  nor  corrupted  the 
Gospels. 
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But  the  passage  afibrds  ground  for  further 
remark.  Celsus  compares  the  conduct  of  those 
whom  he  charges  with  altering  the  Gospel- 
history,  or  the  Gospels,  to  that  of  men  impelled 
by  drunkenness  to  commit  violence  on  them- 
selves. Origen  does  not  object  to  the  compar- 
ison, and  there  is  no  objection  to  be  made  to 
the  opinion  implied  in  it,  respecting  the  charac- 
ter and  consequences  of  such  a  procedure.  It 
is  one  which  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  religion  must  equally  have  perceived  to  be 
correct.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  the 
early  Christians  altered  the  Gospels,  resolves 
itself  into  the  question,  whether  they  acted  like 
men  intoxicated,  to  the  evident  ruin  of  their 
cause. 

The  other  passage,  before  referred  to,  is  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  ^^  Clement  also,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  speaks  of  those  who 
corrupted  the  gospels,  and  ascribes  it  to  them, 
that  at  Matthew,  v.  10,  instead  of  the  words, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  there  was 
found  in  some  manuscripts,  for  they  shall  be 
perfect ;  and  in  others,  for  they  shall  have  a  place 
where  they  shall  not  be  persecuted.^^*  This  state- 
ment is  erroneous.     Clement  does  not  speak  of 


*  See  before,  p.  18. 
U 
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those  who  corrupted,  but  of  those  who  para- 
phrased, the  Grospels;  nor  does  he  give  the 
words  alleged  by  him,  as  various  readings  in 
manuscripts  of  the  Gospels.  Quoting  the  origi- 
nal text  incorrectly,  probably  from  memory,  in 
these  words, — "Blessed  are  they  who  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  sons  of  Qod " ;*  he  adds, — "Or  as 
some  who  have  paraphrased  the  Gospels  express 
it.  Blessed  are  they  who  are  persecuted  f(v 
righteousness'  sake,  for  they  shall  be  perfect; 
and,  Blessed  are  they  who  are  persecuted  for 
my  sake,  for  they  shall  attain  a  place  where 
they  shall  not  be  persecuted."  t  It  is  of  par* 
aphrasts  or  scholiasts  that  the  passage  is  under- 
stood by  Eichhorn  himself,  when  writing  with- 
out a  view  to  his  peculiar  theory,  t  Clement 
expresses  no  indignation  against  those  of  whom 
he  speaks,  as  he  would  have  done  if  they  had 
corrupted  the  Gospels.  On  the  contrary,  his 
quoting  their  words  as  he  does  implies  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  approbation. 

*  The  words  are  not,  as  given  by  Eichhorn,  For  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

f  Mu^dfiMf  fifWf  [K^fMf],  •/  Mmy/nlvM  1n$u9  it»mt§^^t.  In  aWi) 

fn^if,  «1  %i%4a0yftiMi  l^§  riff  hmmtevfnt,  l^t  «vra}  t^tfrmi  riXiMi,  »•  r.  JU 

Stromat.     Ldb.  IV.  §  6.  p.  582. 
I  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.    m.  658. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  understanding  his 
words  as  proving  a  general  license  of  corruption 
during  his  time,  the  extraordinary  and  quite 
incredible  nature  of  the  inference  which  is  to 
be  drawn  from  them  has  not  been  adverted  to. 
If  his  words  were  thus  to  be  understood,  they 
would  prove,  not  that  transcribers  made  addi- 
tions to  what  they  found  before  them,  or  occa- 
sionally omitted  or  corrupted  a  passage ;  but 
that  they  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  wan- 
ton alterations  of  the  plain  language  of  the 
Gospels.  There  are  few  passages  less  exposed 
to  intentional  corruption,  than  the  one  quoted 
by  Clement ;  and  if  this  were  made  to  assume 
three  such  difierent  forms  in  the  manuscripts 
which  he  had  seen,  and  if  these  changes 
aflbrded,  as  is  maintained,  a  specimen  of  the 
common  practice  of  transcribers,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  the  text  of  the  Gospels  had,  in  the 
time  of  Clement,  undergone  great  alterations, 
and  had  assumed  a  very  different  character  in 
different  manuscripts.  There  must  have  been, 
in  his  age,  an  astonishing  discordance  among 
difierent  copies  of  the  Gospels.  Some  must 
have  been  very  unlike  others,  in  their  modes 
of  expression,  as  well  as  in  their  contents. 
But  if  this  be  the  legitimate  conclusion  from 
the    meaning  which  has    been   put  upon  his 
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words,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  it,  in  order 
to  show  that  that  meaning  must  be  false. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  of  the  corruption  of  the  Gospels ; 
or,  in  other  words,  such  are  the  objections  to 
the  proposition,  that  they  remain  essentially  the 
same  as  they  were  originally  composed.  The 
truth  of  this  proposition,  it  may  be  recollected, 
is  proved  by  various  considerations,  unconnected 
with  each  other.  It  appears  from  the  essential 
agreement  among  the  very  numerous  copies  of 
the  Gospels,  so  diverse  in  their  character,  and 
in  their  mode  of  derivation  from  the  original. 
This  agreement  among  different  copies  could 
not  have  existed,  unless  some  archetype  had 
been  faithfully  followed;  and  this  archetype, 
it  has  been  shown,  could  have  been  no  other 
than  the  origiHal  text.  It  appears  from  the  rev- 
erence in  which  the  Gospels  were  held  by  the 
early  Christians,  and  the  deep  sense  which 
they  had  of  the  impropriety  and  guilt  of  making 
any  alteration  in  those  writings.  It  appears 
from  the  historical  notices  respecting  their  text, 
which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  .its  having  suffered  essential  corruptions. 
And,  finally,  it  appears  from  the  internal  char- 
acter of  the  books  themselves,  which  show  no 
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marks  of  gross,  intentional  interpolation ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  exhibit  a  consistency  of  style 
and  conception  irreconcilable  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  it. 

If,  then,  we  may  consider  the  proposition  as 
established,  that  the  Gospels  remain  essentially 
the  same  as  they  were  originally  composed, 
the  remaining  inquiry  is.  Whether  they  are  the 
works  of  those  to  whom  they  have  been  as- 
cribed. 


NOTE 

On  some  Opinions  and  Arguments  of  Eichhom^  and  other 

German  Theologians, 

My  object  in  this  work  is,  not  to  show  in  detail  the  errors 
of  any  particular  hypothesis,  or  of  any  particular  writer; 
but  to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  the  proposition,  that  the  Gros- 
pels,  as  we  now  possess  them,  are  the  works  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  been  ascribed.  But  in  order  to  maintain 
this  proposition  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  the  assertions  and  arguments  which  have  been  brought 
against  it.  Thus  I  have  adverted  in  what  precedes,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  occasionally  in  what  follows,  to  the 
positions  involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn,  respecting 
the  time  when  the  Gospels  first  became  known  and  were 
generally  received  by  Christians,  the  circumstances  that 
produced  their  reception,  and  their  previous  history. 

But  if  one  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  overthrow  that 
hypothesis,  it  might  seem  sufficient  for  him  to  say,  that  it  is 
contradicted  and  set  aside  by  Eichhorn  himself.  This  will 
appear  from  what  follows. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Introduce 
tion  to  the  New  Testament,  he  gives  an  additional  section 
(p.  684,  seqq.)  on  "  The  Reception  of  the  Four  Gospels  for 
Use  in  the  Church.*^  *  He  begins  this  section  with  repre- 
sentations similar  to  those  which  have  been  ahready  quoted 
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from  him.*  ReferriDg  to  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
he  states,  that  ^*  This  age  ^*  —  he  does  not  here  say  ^^  the 
Church  ^'  —  ^  labored  zealously  and  simultaneously  to  rep- 
resent fiifatthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  as  the  only  authen- 
tic biographers  of  Christ,  as  if  this  had  not  been  done 
before ;  and  an  earnest  efibrt  was  now  first  made  to  sup- 
press the  other  gospels,  which  in  earlier  times  had  been 
abundantly  in  use.''  According  to  him,  these  labors  and 
efibrts  soon  attained  success.  In  the  time  of  Origen,  '*  our 
four  Groepels  had  manifestly  triumphed  over  those  before 
in  use,  in  all  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Christian  world ; 
though,  from  the  want  of  any  account  of  the  conflict,  we 
axe  unable  to  explain  how  their  success  was  obtained.'' 

All  this  is  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  what  he  had 
said  before.  But  after  a  single  sentence,  in  which  he 
merely  quotes  Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  Ireneus  as  vouchers  for  the  general  reception  and 
extensive  spread  of  the  Gospels,  he  thus  proceeds :  — 

"The  period  immediately  before  the  controversies  re- 
specting the  heresy  of  the  Montanists,  and  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter  (which  commenced  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century),  that  is  to  say,  the  interval  between 
the  years  150  and  175,  appears  to  be  the  Attest  that  can  be 
assigned  for  the  silent  introduction  of  this  unanimity  of 
opinion  respecting  those  gospels  which  merited  a  preference 
above  others ;  provided  any  cause  can  be  pointed  out,  which 
might  facilitate  such  a  decision.  And  such  a  cause  existed. 
The  other  gospels  either  did  not  bear  the  name  of  any 
author,  or  the  individual  names  of  their  authors  were  not 
specified.  On  the  contrary,  our  four  Grospels  were  ascrib- 
ed, two  of  them  to  Apostles,  Matthew  and  John,  and  two  to 

*  See  before,  pp.  13, 14. 
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apostolic  men,  worthy  of  all  credit  Who,  therefore,  woald 
not  prefer  these  to  all  others  ?  This  circumstance,  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  contents,  recommended  them  generally ; 
and  so  forcibly  and  distinctly,  that,  without  any  consultatioa 
or  agreement,  men  were  led  to  give  them  the  preference. 
In  the  peaceable  times  of  the  Church,  before  a  spirit  of 
contradiction  had  been  excited  by  polemical  bitterness,  they 
were  thus  silently,  and  in  effect  generally,  preferred.  AAer- 
wards,  distinguished  writers  of  the  Church,  each  in  his  own 
way,  defended  the  choice  which  had  already  been  made.^^ 

It  is  obvious  that  this  last  passage  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  what  immediately  precedes  it,  and  with  the  statements 
previously  made  by  Eichhom  as  fundamental  positions  in 
his  hypothesis.  In  the  section  just  quoted  from,  he  first 
gives  us  to  understand,  that  in  the  time  of  Origen,  that  is, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  our  present  Gospels 
had  manifestly  triumphed  over  those  before  in  use ;  but  not 
without  a  conflict.  He  had  previously  said,*  that  there  are 
no  traces  of  our  present  Grospels  before  the  end  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  About  that 
time,  according  to  him,  '^  the  Church,^^  or  *'*'  the  age,"  first 
labored  to  procure  their  general  reception,  and  to  suppress 
those  before  in  use. 

But  in  the  passage  last  quoted  he  supposes,  that  '^the 
interval  between  the  years  150  and  175  is  the  fittest  that 
can  be  assigned  for  the  silent  introduction  of  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  "  concerning  the  four  Grospels.  All  notion  of  any 
conflict  between  them  and  other  gospels  is  put  aside.  They 
were  received  "  silently,"  "  without  any  consultation  or 
agreement,"  '^  in  peaceable  times,  before  a  spirit  of  contro- 
versy had  been  excited."     The  Church  did  not  labor  to 

*  See  before,  p.  13. 
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procure  their  reception  about  the  end  of  the  second  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  On  the  contrary,  the  last 
year  assigned  for  the  period  during  which  they  were  brought 
into  common  use  is  the  year  175 ; — which  preceded  by  about 
ten  years  the  birth  of  Origen,  during  whose  time,  according 
to  Eichhom^s  first  statement,  they  finally  triumphed. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  looseness  and  incohe- 
rence of  thought  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  many 
modem  German  theologians.  Objects  are  so  indistinctly 
presented,  and  under  such  changeable  forms,  the  light  is  so 
thrown  here  and  there,  that  the  eye  is  dazzled  and  per- 
plexed by  the  uncertain  show  and  glimmer.  The  only 
advantages  attending  this  mode  of  writing  are,  that  if  the 
reader  be  dissatisfied  with  one  opinion,  he  may  have  the 
choice  of  another ;  and  that  the  author,  if  driven  from  one 
assertion,  may  take  refuge  upon  another,  which  he  has 
equally  maintained. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  self-contradiction  of  Eichhorn 
should  not  be  insisted  upon  ;  that  it  is  a  mere  oversight,  an 
hallucination.  It  was  not,  however,  a  temporary  hallucina- 
tion. Several  years  after  the  appearance  of  what  I  have 
just  quoted,  that  is  in  1827,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he 
published  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  fourth  volume,  without 
retracting,  or  referring  to,  the  main  positions  of  his  hypoth- 
esis, he  contradicts  them  as  explicitly  as  in  the  passage 
that  has  been  quoted.  He  is  treating  of  the  collection  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  two  volumes,  as  he 
supposes,  one  containing  the  Gospels  and  the  other  the 
Epistles. 

The  heretic  Marcion,  he  says,  began  to  spread  his  opin- 
ions in  the  West  between  the  years  140  and  150.  His 
gospel,  which  he  carried  with  him, ''  was  strange  ^'*  to  the 
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Christians  in  that  part  of  the  world,  heing  different  from 
those  in  use.  ^'  The  West  had  heen  long  in  posBeflsion  of 
sefmrate  histories  of  Christ  Mark  and  Luke  appear,  in- 
deed, to  have  written  theirs  for  Italy,  and  those  of  Matthew 
and  John  had  each,  perhaps,  been  brought  by  ChristiaDB,  on 
their  travels,  from  the  countries  for  which  they  were  <mgi- 
nally  designed.**  '^  Before  the  controversy  with  Maicion, 
there  are  traces  enough  of  the  existence  of  the  four  Gospels 
separately,  but  not  as  collected  into  one  volume.'*  ^  This 
collection  was  probably  formed  in  the  commencendent  of 
those  controversies.**  ''  Experience  had  sufficiently  taught 
the  orthodox  Church,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
how  necessary  it  was,  on  account  of  the  controversies  with 
the  heretics,  to  define  the  writings  which  should  be  regarded 
as  sources  of  Christianity,  and  not  to  leave  this  to  the  judg- 
ment and  choice  of  individuals.**  But  the  selection  of  these 
books  was  not  made  ''  through  any  formal  decision  of  the 
Church  by  means  of  its  most  distinguished  teachers;  for 
this  could  not  have  been  done  privately;  but  through  a 
silent  general  agreement,  during  a  period  of  perfect  quiet  in 
the  Church,  when,  men*s  minds  not  being  excited  by  other 
causes,  none  were  inclined  to  set  themselves  against  the 
reception  of  any  writing  that  was  strange  to  them;  for, 
without  opposition,  and  in  perfect  silence,  a  series  of  writ- 
ings, regarded  as  the  authentic  records  of  Christianity,  was 
unanimously  received  throughout  the  Christian  world  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.**  • 

The  utter  inconsistency  of  this  account  with  the  state- 
ments in  the  first  volume  of  Eichhom*s  work  show  with 
how  little  consideration  the  hypothesis  there  developed  was 
adopted  by  him,  and  has  been  adopted  by  others.     That 

*  Einleitung,  IV.  22-31. 
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hypothesis,  however,  struck  its  roots  deep  in  the  theology 
of  Gierroany;  and  many  ofisets  have  sprung  up  from  it 
There  is  no  other  in  which  propositions  tending  to  weaken 
men's  fiuth  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Grospels  are  so  elab- 
orately and  plausibly  embodied.     It  has  essentially  affected 
the  speculations  of  a  large  class  of  theologians,  pcurticularly 
among  his  countrymen.    All  the  doubts  and  objections  on 
historical  grounds,  by  which  the  evidence  of  the  genume- 
nesi  of  the  Gospels  has  of  late  years  been  assailed,  have 
been  connected  with  it    The  question  at  issue  is  a  very 
important  one.     Putting  aside  all  religious  considerations, 
the  genuineness  of  the  Grospels  is  a  subject  of  far  more 
curiosity  and  interest  than  that  of  any  work  of  classical 
antiquity.    But  what  should  we  think  of  a  critic  who  should 
assail  the  genuineness  of  any  ancient  classical  work  with 
such  unsteady  and  inconsistent  assertions  ? 

But  something  still  remains  to  be  said.  One  is  placed 
in  an  extraordinary  position  who  is  arguing  against  the 
hjrpothesis  of  Eichhom  as  invalidating  the  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Grospels ;  for  Eichhom  himself  asserts 
and  defends  their  genuineness.  In  the  second  volume  of 
his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  he  reasons  at  length 
to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (pp.  223- 
254).  I  have  already  *  quoted  from  his  first  volume  one 
passage,  in  which  he  maintains  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
four  Gospels.  But  his  fourth  volume  presents  other  pas- 
sages more  remarimble.  In  the  flux  and  reflux  of  opinions 
on  which  his  hypothesis  was  borne  up,  the  flow  was  in  his 
first  volume,  and  the  ebb  in  his  fourth. 

In  the  latter  volume  he  treats  of  the  formation  of  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament     The  esirly  Christians,  ac- 

*  See  befbre,  p.  86. 
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cordbg  to  him,  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  admitting 
into  it  no  book  which  was  not  the  work  of  an  Apoetle,  or 
of  a  scholar  and  companion  of  the  Apostles  (p.  42).  He 
gives  us  to  understand,  that  as  regards  most  of  the  books 
which  compose  it,  ^'  criticism,  in  the  perfection  to  which  it 
has  been  brought  in  our  age,  allies  itself  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Church,  and  confirms  its  judgment  upon  their  genuine- 
ness as  apostolic  writings  "  (p.  67).  After  enumerating  and 
remarking  upon  several  which  he  rejects,  he  says:  — *'*' The 
remaining  writings*' — including  the  Gospels — ^' which  the 
Church  has  received  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
appear,  after  the  strictest  critical  examination,  as  genuine 
documents  of  the  Christian  religion  '*  (p.  70).  The  title  of 
the  next  section  is,  '^  Confirmation  of  the  Tradition  concern- 
ing the  Antiquity  of  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament ; 
or  Proofs  of  their  Grenuineness.**  These  proofs  are  derived 
from  their  correspondence  with  the  history  of  the  times, 
and  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed.  And  the  next  section  (p.  89)  begins 
with  the  declaration,  that ''  as  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity 
handed  down  genuine  writings  to  succeeding  Christians,  so 
they,  during  the  subsequent  period,  have  preserved  these 
writings  uncorrupted." 

All  this  being  asserted,  it  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  as 
if  it  were  useless  to  pursue  the  argument.  One  can  prove 
nothing  more  than  what  his  opponent,  if  he  so  regard  him, 
has  already  contended  for.  But  the  genuineness  of  the 
Grospels  is  a  subject  of  too  serious  importance  for  its  proof 
to  be  suffered  to  rest  on  the  self-contradictions  of  a  German 
theologian. 

IiVDEED,  Eichhom's  assertions  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels  have  made  no  impression  on  the  theologians  of  his 
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country,  or  on  those  who  have  derived  their  opinions  from 
them.  De  Wette  (in  the  second  edition  of  his  Commentary 
on  the  Grospels,  published  in  1839)  says,  that  in  regard  to 
^^the  historical  criticism  of  the  Gospels^'  (the  meaning  of 
which  indefinite  words  we  may  deduce  from  their  connec- 
tion as  being  '*  the  inquiry  how  far  the  history  in  the  Gros« 
pels  is  true  or  false"),  'Mf  it  be  not  too  early  for  the 
present  state  of  theology,  it  is  too  early  for  the  state  of  my 
own  views  and  convictions,  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of 
the  criticism  of  the  evangelical  history;  and  I  would  not 
fall  into  the  error,  committed  by  most  of  the  opposers  of 
Dr.  Strauss,  of  putting  forward  over-hasty  and  immature 
thoughts."  The  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  evangelic 
hisfiory  is  primarily  connected,  he  says,  with  the  results  of 
criticism  concerning  the  sources  of  this  history,  that  is,  with 
the  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  genuineness  of  the  Grospels. 
But  in  respect  to  the  first  three  Grospels,  he  has  attained 
only  to  what  he  calls  the  negative  conclusion,  that  they  are 
founded  on  tradition;  and  with  regard  to  the  Gospel  of 
John  he  has  come  to  no  confident  decision.  "  It  would  be 
tolerably  easy,"  he  says,  "  to  solve  critically  the  problem  of 
the  Gospel-history,  if  the  apostolical  genuineness  and  cred- 
ibility of  that  Grospel  might  be  presupposed."  This  was 
done,  he  says,  by  the  most  free-minded  critics  before 
Strauss.  But  De  Wette  finds  himself  unable  to  answer 
satisfactorily  the  objections  of  Strauss  and  Weisse ;  he  finds 
no  sure  foothold  on  the  Gospel  of  John;  and  '^I  must, 
therefore,"  he  says,  **  reserve  many  things  which  depend 
on  the  question  of  its  genuineness  till  I  am  better  informed 
hereafter."* 
This  appears  in  a  work  printed  when  the  author  was 


*  Exegetiiche  Handboch  in  d.  N.  T.    Vol.  I.  P.  iu.  pp.  222, 223. 
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about  sixty  years  old,  after  he  had  spent  a  great  part  oi  his 
life  in  the  exposition  of  his  opinions  concerning  religion  and 
Christianity.  It  is  part  of  a  dissertation  which  concludes 
a  commentary  on  the  Grospels.  If  one  is  struck  by  the 
modesty  of  the  writer  in  being  unwilling  at  his  age  to  put 
forward  over-hasty  and  immature  opinions  respecting  their 
credibility,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  seem  some 
want  of  consideration  in  undertaking  to  expound  the  char- 
acter of  our  religion  without  any  fixed  opinions  concerning 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  its  history. 

His  younger  contemporary,  Strauss,  to  whom  De  Wetto 
refers,  has  settled  convictions  on  the  subject  He  is  satis- 
fied that  the  Gospels  are  neither  genuine  nor  credible. 
He  holds,  at  the  same  time,  determinately,  a  correct  opinion 
respecting  the  importance  of  the  question  of  their  genu- 
ineness. '^  Certainly,^'  he  says,  ''  it  would  be  of  decisive 
weight  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the  Bible-history,  were 
it  proved  that  it  was  written  by  eyewitnesses,  or  even  by 
contemporaries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  events.^^  * 

But  such,  according  to  him,  was  not  the  case ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  historical  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels  in  a  dissertation  occuppng  about  ten 
pages  (pp.  73-84)  of  the  more  than  fifteen  hundred  which 
compose  his  work.  Its  depth  is  not  disproportioned  to  its 
length ;  for  nothing  more  superficial  was  ever  put  forward 
by  a  writer  of  any  note  as  the  examination  of  an  important 
subject.  But  he  considers  it  unnecessary  to  attend  to  the 
historical  evidence,  except  so  far  as  to  show,  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  main  purpose  of  his  book,  which  is  to 
prove  directly  from  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  that  they 
are  neither  credible  nor  genuine. 


*  Leben  Jem,  i.  e.  Life  of  Jesot.    3d  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  73. 
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In  pursuing  this  purpose,  his  argument  rests  on  two  fun- 
damental propositions.  One  of  these  he  states  explicitly, 
the  other  he  does  not  The  first  is,  that  '^the  chain  of 
finite  causes  is  indissoluble,  and  that  a  miracle  is  impossi- 
ble.^^* As  the  whole  history  recorded  in  the  Gospels  is 
miraculous  in  its  essential  character,  and  full  of  accounts 
of  particular  miracles,  this  principle  alone  is  sufficient  to 
determine  the  thoroughly  fabulous  character  of  those  writ- 
ings. But  Strauss,  not  content  with  this  clear  demonstra- 
tion, has  filled  a  great  part  of  his  work  with  criticisms 
founded  on  his  second  principle,  which  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained: If  two  or  more  books  purport  to  be  written  by 
individuab  who  were  personally,  or  by  direct  information, 
well  acquainted  with  a  series  of  transactions,  and  if,  in 
professing  to  relate  the  same  events,  the  authors  of  those 
books  difi^r  irreconcilably  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  them,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
events  never  occurred,  that  the  narratives  are  fabulous  (or 
^  mythical "),  and  the  books  not  genuine.  He  labors,  there- 
fore, to  make  it  apparent  that  there  are  such  contradictions 
in  the  Grospels. 

If  a  critic  begin  with  putting  out  of  sight  the  fact,  that 
probably  there  were  never  two  original  histories  of  any 
considerable  length,  concerning  the  same  series  of  events, 
which  accorded  with  each  other  in  all  their  details,  his 
success  in  discovering  objections  to  the  credibility  of  books 
subjected  to  his  examination  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
rashness  of  his  judgment,  to  the  narrowness  of  his  views, 
and  to  his  deficiency  in  the  learning  and  sagacity  which 
might  enable  him  to  discern  the  explanation  of  what  he 
does  not  at  once  understand,  to  perceive  that  seeming 


Leben  Jesa,  I.  86.    Comp.  pp.  94-96, 116. 
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are  often  not  real,  or  not  important,  difficulties,  and  to 
come  to  the  conviction,  that  a  narrative  may  be  essentially 
true  in  which  there  are  errors.  Excepting  the  objections 
of  Strauss  to  every  thing  miraculous  in  the  history  of 
our  Lord,  the  striking  out  of  which,  as  he  himself  rec- 
ognizes, leaves  but  a  scanty  and  uncertain  basis  of  true 
history,  the  criticisms  in  his  work  are  directed  rather 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  Grospels  were  written  by 
miraculous  inspiration,  than  against  their  credibility.  But 
his  volumes  are  not  without  their  value.  They  present  a 
collection,  from  various  authors,  of  difficulties  in  the  history 
contained  in  the  Grospels,  to*  which  their  expositor  should 
particularly  direct  his  attention,  and  by  the  examination  of 
which  new  light  may  be  thrown  on  their  narrative. 

When  Strauss's  book  appeared,  German  theology  was 
becoming  sear  and  yellow.  But,  though  infidelity  was  pre- 
dominant, the  new  form  of  infidelity  brought  forward  by 
him  caused  a  shaking  among  the  dry  branches,  and  reviews, 
pamphlets,  and  books  were  showered  upon  him,  like  au- 
tumnal leaves.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  any  of  these 
answers  there  is  a  solid  confutation  of  his  two  fundamental 
principles. 


In  what  precedes  in  this  note,  I  have  brought  together 
statements  which  stood  apart  in  the  original  edition  of  this 
volume,  and  connected  them  with  some  additional  remarks. 
Upon  resuming  in  the  text  the  argument  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  we  shall — except  in  relation  to  the  proof 
affi^rded  by  Justin  Martyr  —  have  little  occasion  or  opportu- 
nity to  advert  to  the  errors,  or  opposite  opinions,  of  other 
writers.  The  facts  to  be  stated  in  evidence  are  undisputed ; 
and  of  the  reasoning  upon  those  facts  every  one  can  judge 
for  himself. 
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But  in  order  fully  to  disembarrass  the  subject  on  which 
we  are  about  to  enter  from  all  objections  except  those  made 
to  the  testimony  of  Justin,  there  are  two  topics  which  it 
may  be  well  to  take  notice  of  here;  especially  as  the 
argument  respecting  them  lies  within  a  narrow  compass, 
and  in  treating  the  first  of  them  we  must  recur  to  the  con- 
clusion which  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  establish  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work. 

Thb  first  is  the  testimony  of  Papias  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  it,*  and  shall  produce  it  at  length  hereaAer. 
Schleiermacher,t  Strauss,  and  others  have  attempted  to 
invalidate  it 

As  there  is  no  question  that  Papias,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  second  century^  ascribed  certain  books  concerning 
the  history  of  Christ  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  only  ground 
to  be  taken  by  those  who  would  reject  his  testimony,  and 
that,  consequently,  which  has  been  taken,  is,  to  contend  that 
they  were  not  the  same  books  as  the  Grospels  ascribed  to 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  century. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  argument  on  this  subject  lies 
within  a  narrow  compass.  The  proposition  asserted  must 
involve  one  of  two  conjectures.  One  supposition  may  be, 
that  the  books  mentioned  by  Papias  as  the  works  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  served  respectively  as  the  bases  of  the 
Gospels  shortly  aAer  ascribed  to  them,  and  were  converted 
into  those  Grospels  by  a  gradual  change.     But,  if  the  rea- 


*  See  before,  pp.  59,  60. 

t  Id  a  diasertation  '*  Upon  the  Testimony  of  Papias  concerning  our 
first  two  Gospels,*'  first  published  (in  1832)  in  the  journal  entitled 
^  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,*'  and  reprinted  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  his  Works. 
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soDing  in  the  pvecedbg  p^rt  of  thb  work  be  t«U4,  ii  has 
beea  made  evident,  tbat  the  Qespeis  were  net  fanned  ^ 
any  such  proceas,  but  remain  the  aame  woriu  aa  th^  were 
originally  compoeed. 

The  other  suppositioii  may  be,  that  the  GvospeU  aocribed 
to  Matthew  and  Maxic  were  originally  difierent  books  firon 
tho9e  spoken  of  by  Papias ;  that  they  were  spurious  books 
(for  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  were  genuiae,  all  diecuasiOD 
is  at  an  end) ;  but  that,  in  th^  interval  between  the  first  and 
lasl  quarter  oS  the  seccmd  century,  they  were  quiedy  re- 
ceived throughout  the  Christian  eomaiumty,  diaplaeiag  the 
geauine  works  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  causing  tbees  to 
be  utterly  neglected  and  forgotten.  It  is  impossible  ta  o£br 
any  confutation  of  this  supposition  which  may  render  it 
naore  incredible  than  it  appears  at  first  view. 

It  has  also  been  common  to  slight  the  tesdmony  of  Papias^ 
on  the  ground  tbat  Eusebius  says  he  was  a  man  of  very 
small  mind.  Referring  to  this,  Schleiermacher  says,  ^I 
have  always  been  sorry  when  I  have  found  this  testinumy 
dealt  with  in  a  certain  disparagmg  manner^*; — though  ka 
himself  endeavours  to  set  it  aside  by  the  supposition,  that 
Papias  spoke  of  other  books  than  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark.  The  opinion  of  Eusebius  may  have  been  corw 
rect ;  but  those  who  have  adduced  it  as  having  any  bearing 
on  the  case  in  hand  must  have  neglected  to  attend  to  the 
fact,  that  weakness  of  intellect  does  not  enable  one  to  speak 
of  books  as  existing  which  are  not  in  existence. 

The  other  topic  to  which  I  have  referred  is  the  attestation 
which  Luke  himself  furnishes  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
Gospel  in  the  beginning  of  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

That  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  is  admitted.  But  it  is  contended  that 
he  was  not  Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
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That  he  was  the  companion  of  the  Apostle  cannot,  it  is 
said,  be  proved  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  ^'  we  ^* 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  That  book,  it  is  said,  is  a 
oompilation,  and  its  author,  wherever  this  pronoun  occurs, 
made  use  of  a  narrative  written  by  Timothy ;  and  retained 
the  pronoun  as  he  found  it  in  that  document  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  this  solution,  arising  from  the  first  five  verses 
of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  Timothy  ap- 
pears to  be  separated  from  those  who  are  designated  by 
the  proooun  ^^  we.*'  But  this  difficulty  is  easily  got  over. 
The  circumstance,  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  did  retain 
the  pronoun  ^*  we,'*  in  using  the  document  of  Timothy, 
presents  another  difficulty.  Ulrich,  the  most  elaborate  de- 
fender of  the  hypothesis  in  question,*  acknowledges  that 
no  solution  of  it  fully  satisfies  him  ;  but  he  considers  it  ^a 
difficulty  of  subordinate  importance,"  "a  problem  which 
may  be  left  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity." 

The  positive  arguments  brought  in  proof  of  this  supposi- 
tion I  might  endeavour  to  state  and  answer,  if  I  could 
persuade  m3rself  that  I  should  have  any  intelligent  reader 
who  would  not  regard  me  as  wasting  his  time  and  my  own. 

*^It  is  difficult,^'  says  Strauss,  t  '^  to  reconcile  many  of  the 
narratives  concerning  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  some 
vacillating,  some  marvellous,  and  others  contradictory  to 
what  is  found  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of  that  Apostle,  with 
the  supposition  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  his  com- 
panion.** But  Strauss,  not  insisting  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  book  was  not  written  by  a  companion  of  Paul, 
suggests  that,  if  it  were  so,  the  author  wrote   both  the 


*  In  two  diflfertationfl  in  the  "  Theologische  Stadien  und  Kriti- 
ken  ** ;  in  No.  2,  for  1837,  and  No.  4,  for  1840. 
t  Labeo  Jeto,  I.  79, 80. 
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Acts  and  his  Gospel  when  he  was  no  longer  under  the 
influence  of  the  Apostle,  and  readily  received  the  marvels 
with  which  tradition  furnished  him. 

De  Wette  says,  that  it  is  with  him  *'  a  settled  conviction 
that  the  GospeP' — that  is,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  or  the 
Grospel  ascribed  to  Luke  —  ^^  was  written  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.^*  *  I  will  give  at  length  all  the  argu- 
ments which  he  adduces  for  this  conviction.t  ^'  This  Gos- 
pel," he  says,  ^'  was  composed  at  a  pretty  late  period ;  for 
it  supposes  the  existence  of  many  preceding  works  on  the 
history  of  Christ  (ch.  i.  L),  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem." His  proof  that  it  supposes  that  the  latter  event  had 
taken  place  is  this :  *'^  Luke,"  in  the  prophecy  contained  in 
his  twenty-first  chapter,  '^  disconnects  the  coming  of  Christ 
from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  indicates  this  more 
distinctly  than  Matthew."  In  making  the  first  remark,  he 
may  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  twenty-seventh  verse  of 
the  chapter  referred  to  :  Then  will  they  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  a  cloud  toith  power  and  great  glory.  But  De 
Wette  has  not  only  an  explanation  for  this  passage  (p.  228 
of  his  Commentary  on  Matthew) ;  he  has  still  another  ar- 
gument :  "  Luke  also  assigns  an  earlier  time  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  than  Matthew." 

Matthew,  af\er  giving  the  prediction  of  our  Lord  respect- 
ing the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  which  were  coming, 
represents  him  as  saying  (ch.  xxiv.  9):  "  TAen" — mean- 
ing not  "  afterwards,"  but  "  during  that  time  "  —  "  will  they 
deliver  you  up  to  affliction,  and  put  you  to  death."  After  a 
similar  prediction  of  wars  and  commotions  in  Luke,  follow 


*  Kurze  Erklftrung  der  Apostelgeschichte,  i.  e.  Brief  Ezpotition  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  6.  2d  Ed. 

t  In  bis  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  (in  German),  p.  184.  2d  Ed. 
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the  words  (ch.  zxi.  12) :  ^'  But  hefore  all  these  things  they 
will  lay  hands  on  you  and  persecute  you.*'  This  is  an 
example  of  the  discrepancies  which  have  been  sought  out 
in  the  Grospels.  But  its  bearing  on  the  question  when  Luke 
¥nrote  his  Gospel  is  not  apparent 

We  may  be  led,  therefore,  to  turn  for  explanation  to  De 
Wette's  Commentary  *  on  the  Gospels ;  and  there,  on  the 
passage  in  Luke,  is  the  following  note  :  —  '^  That  Luke,  in 
contradiction  to  Matthew,  assigns  an  earlier  date  for  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  namely,  hefore  those  wars 
and  tumults,  betrays  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  those,  indeed,  but  not  these,  had  taken  place."  This 
is  all  which  he  remarks.  The  reference  of  ^*  those ''  and 
*'  these ''  in  the  last  clause  is  equally  ambiguous  in  the  orig- 
inal, as  in  a  translation.  But  whichever  reference  may  be 
adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  passage  is  equally  without 
coherent  meaning,  upon  the  supposition  that  Luke  wrote 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Nor  can  I  conjecture 
what  meaning  the  writer  thought  himself  to  be  expressing, 
or  what  argument  he  supposed  himself  to  have  found  to 
prove  that  Luke's  Grospel  was  written  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  some  reluctance  to  reporting 
such  opinions  and  arguments  as  I  have  remarked  upon  in 
this  note,  a  reluctance  arising  partly  from  their  intrinsic  char- 
acter, and  partly  from  an  apprehension  that  there  may  be 
readers  who  will  doubt  whether  they  are  reported  correctly. 
Should  such  a  doubt  arise,  it  may  be  removed  by  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  a  large  class  of  German  theologians  and 
critics,  who  speculate  and  reason  in  a  similar  manner. 

*  Kurze  Erkl&rung  d.  Evv.  d.  Lukas  u.  Marcus. 
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The  books  I  have  quoted  will  not  be  read  after  the  pree- 
ent  generation  has  passed  away ;  and  the  opinions  I  haye 
observed  upon  will  soon  cease  to  attract  notice^  except  from 
the  student  of  the  history  of  theology.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  present  note  may  appear  an  unnecessary  digres- 
sion. But  it  seemed  due  to  Eichhom  to  state  the  fact,  that 
he  was  a  defender  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Goq>els ;  and 
to  show  that  he  had  very  fully  contradicted  his  own  hypoth- 
esis, that  they  were  introduced  into  common  use  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  about  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. It  was  desirable,  likewise,  before  entering  on  the 
proof  that  the  Grospels  have  been  ascribed  to  their  true 
authors,  to  give  some  account  of  the  exceptions  which  have 
been  taken  to  it,  especially  as  it  could  be  done  in  so  few 
words.  And  this  note,  in  connection  with  the  First  P^urt  of 
this  work,  may  afford  a  general  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  whole  controversy  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels.—iVble  to  2d  Edition,  1846. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  GENERAL  RECEPTION  OF  THE  GOSPELS 
AS  6ENTJINE  AMONG  CHRISTIANS  DURING  THE  LAST  QUAR- 
TER OF  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 

Having  shown  that  the  Gospels  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  as  they  were  first  written,  I 
shall,  in  what  follows,  adduce  evidence  of  the 
fact,  that  they  have  been  ascribed  to  their  true 
authors. 

The  proof  which  may  be  first  stated  is,  that 
they  were  regarded  with  the  highest  reverence, 
as  genuine  and  sacred  books,  by  the  great  body 
of  Christians  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  sec- 
ond century. 

There  is  little  or  no  dispute  about  the  truth 
of  this  proposition,  and  I  might,  perhaps,  as- 
sume it  as  established,  and  proceed  to  reason 
upon  it ;  but  it  may  be  better  to  bring  forward 
some  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.     I  have 

17 
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had  occasion  already  to  quote,  or  allude  to,  a 
part  of  it ;  ^  and  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  repetition.  The  passages  before 
given  must  be  viewed  in  connection  with  those 
here  alleged. 

One  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  is  Irenseus.  The 
exact  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  he  was 
born  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  and 
but  just  survived  its  close.  Let  us  see,  then, 
what  may  be  inferred  from  his  writings  con- 
cerning the  common  belief  of  Christians  during 
his  lifetime.  Beside  a  few  fragments  of  other 
writings,  there  is  only  one  of  his  works  which 
remains  to  us,  his  treatise  Against  Heretics,  a 
name  which,  in  his  time,  was  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  different  sects  of  Gnostics,  and 
the  Ebionites.  It  was  in  the  name  of  the  great 
body  of  catholic  believers,  and  in  defence  of 
their  opinions,  that  Irenaeus  wrote.  The  first 
sentence  of  the  following  passage  has  been  al- 
ready quoted. 

"  We,"  says  Irenaeus,  "  have  not  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  our  salvation  by  any 
others   than   those   through  whom   the    Gospel 

•  See  before,  pp.  59-67. 
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has  come  down  to  us ;  which  Gospel  they  first 
preached,  and  afterwards,  by  the  will  of  God,  ^ 

transmitted  to  us  in  writing,  that  it  might  be 
the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith."  —  "For 
after  our  Lord  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
tj^ey  [the  Apostles]  were  clothed  with  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  upon  them  from 
on  high,  were  fiUed  with  all  gifts,  and  pos- 
sessed perfect  knowledge,  they  went  forth  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  spreading  the  glad  tidings 
of  those  blessings  which  Grod  has  conferred  upon 
us,  and  announcing  peace  from  heaven  to  men  ; 
having  all,  and  every  one  alike,  the  Gospel  of 
God.  Matthew  among  the  Hebrews  published 
a  Gospel  in  their  own  language;  while  Peter 
and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Rome, 
and  founding  a  church  there.  And  after  their 
departure  [death],  Mark,  the  disciple  and  in- 
terpreter of  Peter,  himself  delivered  to  us  in 
writing  what  Peter  had  preached ;  and  Luke, 
the  companion  of  Paul,  recorded  the  Gospel 
preached  by  him.  Afterwards  John,  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord,  who  leaned  upon  his  breast, 
likewise  published  a  Gospel,  while  he  dwelt 
at  Ephesus  in  Asia.  And  all  these  have 
taught  us,  that  there  is  one  Grod,  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  announced  by  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  and  one  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
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And  he  who  does  not  assent  to  them  despises 
indeed  those  who  knew  the  mind  of  the  Lord ; 
but  he  despises  also  Christ  himself,  the  Lord, 
and  he  despises  likewise  the  Father,  and  is 
self-condemned,  resisting  and  opposing  his  own 
salvation  ;  and  this  all  heretics  do."  * 

In  this  passage,  it  may  be  observed  tliat  Ire- 
naeus,  in  defending  the  Christian  doctrine,  rests 
it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Gospels ;  that  he 
even  does  this  without  mentioning  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament;  that  he  consid- 
ers the  former  as  having  been  composed,  that 
they  might  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  the 
faith  of  Christians ;  and  that  he  assigns  them, 
without  doubt  or  hesitation,  to  the  authors  bj 
whom  we  believe  them  to  have  been  written. 
The  following  passage  is  to  the  same  effect. 

"Nor  can  there  be  more  or  fewer  Gospels 
than  these.  For  as  there  are  four  regions  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  four  cardinal 
winds,  and  the  Church  is  spread  over  all  the 
earth,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  pillar  and  support 
of  the  Church,  and  the  breath  of  life ;  in  like 
manner  is  it  fit  that  it  should  have  four  pillars, 
breathing  on  all  sides  incorruption,  and  refresh- 
ing mankind.     Whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the 

•  Contra  Heres.    Lib.  HI.  c.  1.  pp.  173,  174. 
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Logos,  the  former  of  all  things,  who  sits  upon 
the  cherubim,  and  holds  together  all  things, 
having  appeared  to  men,  has  given  us  a  Gospel, 
fourfold  in  its  form,  but  held  together  by  one 
spirit.''  —  "The  Gospel  according  to  John  de- 
clares his  princely,  complete,*  and  glorious  gen- 
eration from  the  Father,  saying,  *  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with 
God,  and  the  Logos  was  God ;  all  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing 
made."'  —  "The  Gospel  according  to  Luke, 
being  of  a  priestly  character,  begins  with  Zach- 
arias,  the  priest,  offering  incense  to  God."  — 
"  Matthew  proclaims  his  human  generation,  say- 
ing, *The  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son 
of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.'"  —  "Mark 
begins  with  the  prophetic  Spirit,  which  came 
down  from  above  to  men,  saying,  *  The  begin- 
ning of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  it  is 
written  in  Isaiah  the  prophet.' "t 

Here  again  the  same  remarks  may  be  made 
as  before.  The  Gospels  are  expressly  assigned 
to  the  authors  to  whom  we  ascribe  them ;  and 
they  are  spoken  of  as  the  four  pillars  of  the 

*  Ejficabilem;  —  the  meaning  of  this  word,  as  applied  to  gen- 
eration, is  explained.  Lib.  11.  c.  17.  §  2.  p.  138,  where  see  also 
Massuet's  note. 

t  Contra  Heres.     Lib.  III.  c.  11.  ^  8.  pp.  100,  101. 
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church,  Inreathing  on  all  sides  incorraption,  and 
refreshing  manlund.  The  figure  has  been  ridi-> 
culed ;  but  the  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear,  and 
the  want  of  metaphorical  elegance  does  not 
afiect  the  present  argument.* 

I  pass  over  other  passages,  to  be  found  in 
Lardner,  in  which  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  Gros- 
pels,  referring  them  to  tlieir  authors,  and  re- 
marking generally  upon  their  character  and 
contents.  The  passages  cited  by  him  from 
the  Gospels,  many  of  which  are  cited  more 
than  once,  may  be  found  collected  in  Massuet's 
edition  of  his  works.  They  fill  about  eleven 
closely  printed  folio  columns;  while  the  pas- 
sages cited  from  all  the  Old  Testament  fill 
about  fifteen  such  columns.  He  appeals  to  the 
Gospels  continually;  and  quotes  them  as  un- 
doubted authority  for  the  faith  of  the  great  body 
of  Christians,  with  the  same  confidence  which 
might  be  felt  by  any  writer  of  the  present  day. 
They  were  books  in  general  circulation  and 
commonly  studied.     The  Gnostics,  he  informs 


*  It  may  be  obeerved,  however,  that  Ireneus  is,  in  general, 
not  deficient  in  propriety  or  force  of  expression.  His  style  is 
perspicuous,  and  his  figures  are  sometimes  apposite  and  striking. 
The  phraseology  of  the  old  Latin  translation,  in  which  alone  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  is  extant,  is  literal  and  barbarous ;  bat 
the  character  of  the  original  appears  through  it. 
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US,  delighted  in  curious  and  difficult  questions, 
and  made  particular  use  of  the  parables  and  ob- 
scurer parts  of  Scripture  to  defend  their  errors. 
^^  But  a  man  of  sound  and  safe  understanding," 
he  says,  "considerate,  and  a  lover  of  truth, 
will  give  his  earnest  attention  to  those  things 
which  God  has  put  in  the  power  of  man,  and 
enabled  him  to  understand ;  he  will  make  pro- 
ficiency in  their  study,  through  daily  exercise 
rendering  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  easy. 
The  things  which  I  speak  of  are  those  which 
are  obvious  to  our  view,  and  whatever  are 
clearly  and  without  ambiguity,  in  express  words, 
declared  in  the  divine  Scriptures."*  As  re- 
spects the  unity  and  works  of  God,  "All  the 
Scriptures,"  he  says,  "  both  Prophecies  and  Gos- 
pels, are  clear,  and  without  ambiguity,  and  may 
be  heard  in  like  manner  by  all,  though  all  do 
not  believe."  t 

Such  is  the  information  afforded  by  Irenaeus 
concerning  the  general  reception  of  the  Gospels 
in  his  time.  He  had  spent  some  portion  of  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  in  Asia ;  but  was,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  Gaul. 

From  Gaul  we  will  return  to  Asia.     The- 

•  Lib.  n.  c.  d7.  ^  1.  p.  156.  f  I^i^*  $  ^' 
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ophilus,  whom  I  shall  next  quote,  was  bishop 
of  Antioch  before  the  year  170,  and  died  before 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  Of  his  writings, 
we  have  remaining  only  one  work,  containing 
an  account  and  defence  of  Christianity,  address* 
ed  to  Autolycus,  a  heathen.  After  some  men- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Law  and  Prophets,  he  has 
this  passage: -"Concerning  the  righteousness 
of  which  the  Law  speaks,  the  like  things  are  to 
be  found  also  in  the  Prophets  and  Gospels ; 
because  they  all  spoke  by  the  inspiration  of  one 
spirit  of  God."  *  The  estimation  in  which  the 
Gospels  were  held  by  Christians  appears  as 
well  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  as  in  the 
following.  "These  things,"  says  Theophilus, 
"the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us,  and  all  who 
were  moved  by  the  Spirit ;  among  whom  John 
says,  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos,  and 
the  Logos  was  with  God.'"t  Having  quoted 
a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  (Proverbs 
iv.  25,  26),  which  he  interprets  as  a  precept 
of  chastity,  he  says,  "  But  the  Evangelic  voice 
teaches  purity  yet  more  imperatively,"  and  then 
quotes  Matthew  v.  28  and  32,  in  proof  of  his 
assertion.!  A  little  after  he  quotes  several  pre- 
cepts from   the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  from 

•  Lib.  m.  §  12.  t  Lib.  H.  §  22.  J  Lib.  IE.  §  13. 
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Sl  Paul,  introducing  those  taken  from  Matthew 
with  the  expression,  "  The  Grospel  says."  * 

From  Antioch  we  pass  to  Carthage.  Here 
Tertullian  was  born,  and  here  he  appears  prin- 
cipallj  to  have  resided.  The  dates  of  liis  birth 
and  death  are  both  uncertain ;  but  he  became 
distinguished  as  a  writer  about  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  No  evidence  can  be  more  full 
and  satisfactory,  than  that  which  he  affords  of 
the  general  reception  of  the  Gospels,  and  of 
their  authority  as  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  ascribes  them  without  hesitation 
.  to  the  authors  by  whom  we  believe  them  to 
have  been  written ;  and  he  rests  the  proof  of 
their  genuineness  upon  unbroken  tradition  in 
the  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles.  There 
is  not  a  chapter  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John,  from  which  he  does  not  quote ; 
and  from  most  of  them  his  quotations  are  nu- 
merous. "We  lay  it  down,"  says  Tertullian, 
"in  the  first  place,  that  the  Evangelic  Docu- 
ment f  had  for  its  authors  Apostles,  to  whom 

•  Ibid.  §  14. 

t  Evangelicum  instrumentum ;  —  **  instrumentum  "  is  here  used, 
as  it  is  oflen  by  Tertullian,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  derived  from 
its  technical  meaning,  as  signifying  a  legal  instrument  which  may 
be  produced  in  evidence. 

18 
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this  office  of  promulgating  the  Gospel  was  as- 
signed by  our  Lord  himself.  And  if  some  of 
them  were  companions  of  Apostles,  yet  they  did 
not  stand  alone,  but  were  connected  with  and 
guided  by  Apostles."  "Among  the  Apostles, 
John  and  Matthew  form  the  faith  within  us. 
Among  the  companions  of  the  Apostles,  Luke 
and  Mark  renovate  it."  *  The  Gospels  are  al- 
ways appealed  to  by  him  as  decisive  authority 
for  the  faith  of  Christians.  The  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  are  placed  by  him,  as  they  are 
by  Irenseus  and  Theophilus,  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  Jewish  Prophets.  In  his  time,  the 
Scriptures,  among  which  the  Gospels  held  the 
first  place,  were  publicly  read,  as  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians.  "We 
come  together,"  he  says,  "  to  bring  to  mind  the 
divine  Scriptures ;  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
or  admonition,  if  the  state  of  the  times  require 
it.  Certainly,  we  nourish  our  faith,  raise  our 
hopes,  and  confirm  our  trust  by  the  sacred 
words."  t  The  Christian  Scriptures  were  ac- 
cessible to  all.  In  one  of  his  writings,  a  de- 
fence of  Christians  addressed  to  heathens,  he 
says :  —  "  Examine  the  words  of  God,  our  liter- 


*  Advers.  Mardonem.     Lib.  IV.  ^  2.  p.  414. 
t  Apologet.  §  39.  p.  31. 
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ature,  which  we  are  far  from  concealing,  and 
which  many  accidents  throw  in  the  way  of  those 
who  are  not  of  our  number."  *  He  then  quotes 
two  passages  from  these  Scriptures,  one  from 
the  Gospels,  and  another  from  the  Epistles,  in 
evidence  of  what  Christians  believed  to  be  their 
duty  in  regard  to  civil  government. 

In  defending  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Luke 
against  the  mutilated  gospel  used  by  Marcion, 
Tertullian  has  the  following  passage,  a  part  of 
which  has  been  already  quoted.  "  To  give  the 
sum  of  all,  if  it  be  certain,  that  tiuU  is  most 
genuine  which  is  most  ancient,  that  most  an- 
cient which  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  from  the  beginning  which  was  from  the 
Apostles ;  so  it  is  equally  certain,  that  that  was 
delivered  by  the  Apostles  which  has  been  held 
sacred  in  the  churches  of  the  Apostles."  He 
then  enumerates  various  churches  founded  by 
Aposdes,  which  were  still  flourishing,  and  pro- 
ceeds:— "I  afiirm,  then,  that  in  those  churches, 
and  not  in  those  only  which  were  founded  by 
Aposdes,  but  in  all  which  have  fellowship  with 
them,  that  Gospel  of  Luke  which  we  so  stead- 
fasdy  defend  has  been  received  from  its  first 
publication."    "The  same  authority,"  he  adds, 

•  Hud.  $31.  p.  37. 
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"  of  the  apostolic  churches  will  support  the  other 
Gospels,  which,  in  like  manner,  we  have  from 
them,  conformably  to  their  copies.^'  * 

We  will  pass  from  Carthage  to  Alexandria, 
the  residence  of  Clement.  Here  was  a  cele- 
brated school  for  the  instruction  of  Christians, 
founded,  probably,  early  in  the  second  century ; 
of  which  Clement  was,  in  his  time,  the  prin- 
cipal master.  He  was  eminent  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  second,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century. 

In  the  evidence  which  Clement  affords  of 
the  general  reception  of  the  Gospels,  as  sacred 
books,  there  is  nothing  of  a  peculiar  character. 
It  is  similar  to  that  already  adduced  from  Ire- 
nseus  and  Tertullian.  His  very  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  Gospels  in  his  extant  works  are, 
at  the  present  day,  an  important  means  of  set- 
tling their  true  text.  In  one  passage,  he  pro- 
poses, after  showing  that  "the  Scriptures  which 
we  [Christians]  have  believed  are  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Omnipotent,"  "to  evince 
from  them,  in  opposition  to  all  heretics,  that  there 
is  one  God  and  Almighty  Lord,  clearly  proclaimed 
by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  together  with 

*  Advers.  Marcion«m.    Lib.  IV.  §  5.  pp.  415,  416. 
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them  by  the  blessed  Gospel."^  This  affords  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospels 
are  appealed  to  by  him.  In  another  place,  in 
reasoning  against  certain  heretics,  he  notices  a 
saying  ascribed  to  Christ,  quoted  by  them  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinions  from  an  apocryphal  book, 
called  "The  Grospel  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians " ;  and  commences  his  answer  with  this 
remark :  —  "In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  that 
saying  in  the  four  Gospels  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us."t  Here,  in  a  few  words, 
he  expresses  his  sense  of  the  exclusive  authority 
of  the  Gospels  as  histories  of  our  Saviour; 
and  the  fact  of  their  reception  before  his  time. 
The  Gospels  had  been  handed  doton  to  the 
Christians  of  his  age,  that  is,  the  Christians 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
By  Clement  was  preserved,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  a  tradition  received  from  ancient  pres- 
byters concerning  the  order  in  which  they  were 
written.  According  to  this  tradition,  "The  Gos- 
pels containing  the  genealogies  were  written 
first.  The  following  providence  gave  occasion 
to  that  of  Mark.  While  Peter  was  publicly 
preaching  the  word  at  Rome,  and  through  the 


•  Stromat.   Lib.  IV.  §  1.  p.  664. 
t  Stromat.    Lib.  IIL  \  13.  p.  653. 
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power  of  the  Spirit  making  known  the  Gospel, 
his  hearers,  who  were  numerous,  exhorted  Mark, 
upon  the  ground  of  his  having  accompanied  him 
for  a  long  time,  and  having  his  discourses  in 
memory,  to  write  down  what  he  had  spoken; 
and  Mark,  composing  his  Gospel,  delivered  it  to 
those  who  made  the  request.  Peter,  knowing 
this,  was  not  earnest  either  to  forbid  or  to  encour- 
age it.  In  the  last  place,  John,  observing  that 
the  things  obvious  to  the  senses  had  been  clearly 
set  forth  in  those  Gospels,  being  urged  by  his 
friends,  and  divinely  moved  by  the  Spirit,  com- 
posed a  spiritual  Grospel."* 

In  the  second  century,  but  how  long  before 
its  close  cannot  be  determined,  Celsus  wrote 
against  Christianity.  About  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  his  work  was  answered  by  Origen, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  long  since  dead ;  f  and 
who  evidently  was  unable  confidently  to  identify 
him  with  any  known  individual.  Origen  seems 
to  have  observed  upon  every  important  particu- 
lar contained  in  it,  and  has  given  many  extracts 
from  it.  It  appears  from  these  extracts,  that 
Christians,  in  the  time  of  Celsus,  had  histories 


*  Apud  Euseb.  H.  E.    Lib.  VI.  c.  14.    Comp.  Lib.  11.  c.  15. 
t  Cont.  CelB.  Pnefkt.  $  4.    0pp.  L  317. 
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of  our  Saviour,  which  they  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  his  disciples ;  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  was  not  controverted  by  him. 
Without  mentioning  their  authors  by  name,  he 
frequently  quotes  and  refers  to  them.  It  has 
been  observed  with  truth,  that  an  abridgment 
of  the  history  of  Jesus,  corresponding  to  that 
in  the  Gospels,  may  be  found  in  the  remains 
of  his  work.  He  discusses  the  account  of  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  remarking  various 
particulars  related  in  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Matthew's  Gospel.  He  refers  to  the  appear- 
ance and  voice  from  heaven  at  our  Lord's  bap- 
tism. He  alludes  to  the  account  of  his  tempta- 
tion. He  says  that  he  collected  "  ten  or  eleven 
publicans  and  sailors,"  with  whom  he  travelled 
about  "procuring  a  shamefiil  and  beggarly  sub- 
sistence." He  calls  Christ  himself  a  carpenter.* 
He  speaks  of  his  miracles,  of  his  having  cured 
the  lame  and  blind,  fed  a  multitude  with  a  few 
loaves,  and  raised  the  dead;  and  argues  upon 
the  supposition  that  these  facts  really  took 
place.  He  says,  it  was  a  fiction  of  his  disci- 
ples, that  Jesus  foreknew,  and  foretold,  whatever 
should  befall  him.  He  refers  to  the  prediction 
of  our  Saviour,  that  deceivers  should  come  in 
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his  name.  He  animadverts  upon  various  pas* 
sages  in  our  Lord's  discourses ;  upon  his  direc- 
tion to  his  first  disciples  to  exercise  a  peculiar 
trust  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  observe  the 
lilies  and  the  ravens ;  *  upon  his  precept,  Tjf  any 
man  strike  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also ;  upon  his  saying,  It  is  impossible 
to  serve  two  masters ;  and  upon  his  declaration, 
It  is  easier  for  a  carnal  to  pass  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  king^ 
dom  of  God.  He  refers  to  the  incredulity  with 
which  he  was  heard,  and  to  his  denunciations 
against  the  Pharisees.  He  speaks  of  his  having 
been  betrayed  by  one  disciple,  and  denied  by 
another ;  of  his  prayer,  Father,  if  it  be  possible^ 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  of  the  soldiers  who 
derided  him,  of  the  purple  robe,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  reed  which  was  put  into  his 
hand ;  of  the  vinegar  mixed  with  bitter  drugs, 
ofiered  him  at  his  crucifixion ;  of  his  saying,  / 
thirst ;  of  the  loud  cry  which  he  uttered  just 
before  expiring;  of  the  earthquake  and  dark-* 
ness  which  accompanied  his  death ;  of  his  rising 
from  the  dead ;  of  the  angel  who  removed  the 
stone  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre ;  of  his  ap- 
pearing not  to  his  enemies,  but  to  a  "  distracted 

•  Luke  xii.  24,  27. 
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woman  "  (Mary  Magdakne),  and  **  others,  en- 
gaged with  him  in  the  same  magical  arts"; 
and  of  his  ezhilHting  his  hands,  as  they  had 
been  womided  cm  the  cross,  which  last  circum- 
stance IS  mentioned  by  St.  John  alone.* 

In  otte  passage,  Celsus  says  that  those  who 
had  giren  genealogies  of  Jesos  had  had  the 
confidence  to  derire  his  descent  from  the  first 
man,  and  horn  the  Jewish  kings;  referring  to 
the  genealogies  found  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Matthew  and  in  Luke.  In  another  passage, 
he  appears  to  refer  at  once  to  all  our  four  Gos- 
peb;  for  he  observes,  that  <<some  relate  that 
one,  and  some  that  two  angels  descended  to 
his  sepulchre,  to  announce  to  the  women  that 
Jesus  was  risen."  Matthew  and  Mark  speak 
of  but  one  angel ;  Luke  and  John  mention  two. 

The  numerous  oljections  of  Celsus  to  the 
accounts  received  by  Christians  respecting  our 
Saviour  are  always  made  to  accounts  found  in 
the  Gospels.  After  remarking  upon  several  pas- 
sages, he  says: — << These  things  are  from  your 
own  books,  for  we  need  no  other  testimony. 
Thus  you  fell  by  your  own  hands."  He  nowhere 
implies  the  existence  of  any  narrative  respecting 

•  John  XX.  27. 
19 
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Christ,  as  believed  by  Christians,  which  is  not 
related  by  the  Evangelists.* 

That  the  histories  of  Christ  referred  to  by 
Celsus  were  our  present  Gospels  appears  from 
the  general  correspondence  of  their  contents; 
from  the  particular  coincidences  which  have 
been  pointed  out ;  from  their  identity  with  the 
Gospels  being  constantly  implied  by  Origen, 
without  the  appearance  of  his  entertaining  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject;  from  their  being  at- 
tacked by  Celsus  as  the  acknowledged  records 
of  the  religion,  and  from  the  impossibility  that 
in  his  time  there  should  have  existed  a  set  of 
books  bearing  this  character,  which  have  been 
forgotten,  and  superseded  by  another  set. 

But  in  attacking  these  books,  that  is,  our 
present  Gospels,  Celsus  evidently  considered 
himself  to  be  undermining  the  foundations  of 
Christianity ;  to  be  attacking  books  regarded  by 
Christians  as  of  the  highest  authority,  —  as  the 
authentic  records  of  the  history  of  their  master, 
composed  or  sanctioned  by  his  immediate  disci- 
ples. We  have,  then,  the  evidence  of  an  enemy 
of  our  religion,  that  the  Gospels  were  thus  re- 
garded by  the  Christians  of  his  age. 

*  For  the  references  to  the  passages  quoted  aboTe,  see  Lard- 
ner's  Ancient  Heathen  Testimonies,  Ch.  XVHI.  Works  (4to 
Ed.)  rV.  113,  seqq. 
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Origen  was  born  about  the  year  185,  and 
died  about  the  year  254.  There  was  no  Chris- 
tian writer  whose  authority  was  so  high  in  his 
own  time,  and  in  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing. His  works,  only  a  small  portion  of 
which  remains  in  their  original  language,  the 
Greek,  were  very  numerous.  He  was  emiuent 
for  his  talents,  and  for  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  piety,  his 
integrity,  and  his  scrupulous  conscientiousness. 
He  was  also,  as  I  have  before  observed,  a 
careful  critic  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint 
and  of  the  New  Testament.  In  those  of  his 
works  which  are  still  extant  in  the  original,  the 
Gospels  are  quoted  so  frequendy,  that,  suppos- 
ing all  other  copies  of  them  to  be  lost,  those  of 
Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  might  be  restored 
almost  entire  from  his  quotations  alone,  if  we 
had  a  clue  by  which  to  arrange  tl^em.  In 
speaking  of  the  history  of  their  composition,  he 
professes  to  give  what  he  had  "  learnt  by  tradi- 
tion concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone 
are  received  without  controversy  by  the  church  of 
God  under  heaven."  He  says :  —  "  The  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  who,  from  being  a  tax-gatherer, 
became  an  Aposde  of  Christ,  was  the  first  writ- 
ten. It  was  composed  in  Hebrew;  and  pub- 
Ushed  for  the  use  of  Jewish  believers.    Mark 
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next  wrote  fais  Oospel,  conformably  to  the 
accounts  which  he  had  receiTed  from  Peter. 
Hence,  Peter,  in  his  Catholic  Epistle,  acknowl- 
edges him  as  his  son,  saying,  7%e  sister  chmnA 
in  Bahj^  salutes  you;  also  mff  son  MaHt. 
The  Gospd  of  Laike,  that  which  is  praised 
by  St.  Paul,  was  the  third,  and  was  composed 
for  gendle  believers.  Last  of  all  folbwed  diat 
of  John."  *  Elsewhere  Origen  writes  thus :  -« 
^*  We  may  then  be  bold  to  say,  that  the  Gos- 
pel t  is  the  prime  fruit  of  all  the  Scriptures." 
*^  Of  the  Scriptures  which  are  in  common  ose, 
and  which  are  believed  to  be  divine  by  all  the 
churches  of  Crod,  one  would  not  err  in  calling 
the  Law  of  Moses  the  first  fruit,  and  the  Gospel 
the   prime  fruit." J     "The  Gospels  are,  as  it 


*  Apud  Euseb.  ICst.  Eccles.    Lib.  YI.  c.  25. 

f  Bj  the  Gospel,  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  be  tmdentooA  tin 
Gospel-history,  or  the  fov  Croi^ls. 

%  Comment,  in  Jean.  Tom.  I.  §  4.  0pp.  IV.  p.  4.  ConBant- 
ablj  to  Origen's  meaning,  and  to  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms, 
I  hire  rendered  w^mrty^nnfmy  first  fruk^  and  A««^,  prime  fnmi. 
These  woids  'wen  boxrewed  hj  him  firom  the  Septaagiat,  aad 
denote  iwo  different  kinds  of  oblations,  both  of  which  in  ev 
Common  Version  are  indiscriminately  called  "  first  froits.^  By 
w^mT§yiwfnfmt  fitit  firuit^  is  meant  that  first  produced,  of  which  aa 
•offinong  was  -made  on  the  day  after  the  PassoTer.  (Iientioas 
xxiiL  10- 14.)  By  i^rmcc^,  prime  fruit,  is  meant  the  best  of  the 
harrest,  which  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  priests,  and  from  whidi 
an  oflbring  wn  to  be  made  on  the  day  of  Penteeoet,  nd,  periMpa, 
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• 

were,  die  eiemests  of  the  i&ith  cf  the  Church, 
of  which  dements  the  whole  world  that  is  rec^ 
onciled  to  God  by  Christ  consists.''*  I  hare 
before  had  occasion  to  quote  a  passage,  in  which 
Origen  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  ^<  books  in 
the  most  common  use.'^f 

Origen,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  the  Gos- 
pels as  *^  receired  without  controversy,''  and  as 
^bdieved  by  all  the  churches  of  God."  If 
these  expressions  were  to  be  interpreted,  with 
the  narrowest  limitation,  as  relating  only  to  the 
state  of  things  at  the  precise  time  when  he 
wrote,  we  might  still  infer  that  the  Gospels  had 
been  received  as  of  equal  authority  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century;  since  nothing 
had  occorred  during  the  short  intervening  pe- 
riod to  pitxluce  a  unanimity  which  did  not  then 
enst.  If  there  had  been  any  dissension  or 
difference  of  opinion  then,  it  is  impossiUe  that 
nnanimity  should  have  been  afterwards  pro- 
dnced  without  some  controversy  or  discussion, 
without  some  trace  remaining  of  the  change 


at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  (Leviticas  xxiii.  15-20.  NmnbeTs 
XTiii.  19,  18.  DeateroBonoy  xviiL  4.)  *'  We  miuft  nndentand," 
MfB  Oogm,  "  that  the  prime  fruit  and  the  first  fruit  are  not  the 
same.  For  the  prime  fruit  was  offered  after  the  harvest,  but  the 
firit  fruit  hetare.'* 

*  Ibid.  ^  6.  p.  5.  f  See  before,  p.  53. 
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firom  one  state  of  opinion  to  another ;  but  noth- 
ing of  this  sort  appears.  Origen,  however,  in 
the  expressions  which  he  uses,  does  not  refer  to 
his  own  time  alone.  His  language  is  meant  to 
include  all  Christians  from  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  Gospels.  It  appears  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  generally,  that  the  books  which 
Christians  received  as  sacred  books  of  the  high- 
est authority*  were,  as  they  believed,  distin- 
guished from  all  others  pretending  to  the  same 
character  by  the  circumstance,  that  they  had 
been  unanimously  so  received,  from  the  apos- 
tolic age  through  every  successive  generation  of 
catholic  Christians. 

In  estimating  the  weight  of  evidence  which 
has  thus  far  been  adduced  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Grospels,  we  must  keep  in  mind,  what 
has  not  always  been  sufficiently  attended  to, 
that  it  is  not  the  testimony  of  certain  indi- 
vidual writers  alone  on  which  we  rely,  im- 
portant as  their  testimony  might  be.  These 
writers  speak  for  a  whole  community,  every 
member  of  which  had  the  strongest  reasons  for 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  his  faith  respect- 
ing the  authenticity,  and,  consequently,  the  gen- 
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uinenesSy  of  the  Gospels.  We  quote  the  Chris- 
tiaii  fathers,  not  chiefly  to  prove  their  individual 
belief;  but  in  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the 
community  to  vehich  they  belonged.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  simple  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  and 
Theophilus,  and  TertuUian,  and  Clement,  and 
Origen,  vehich  we  bring  forward ;  it  is  the  tes- 
timony of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
believers,  many  of  whom  were  as  well  informed 
as  they  were  on  this  particular  subject,  and  as 
capable  of  making  a  right  judgment.  All  these 
believers  were  equally  ready  with  the  writers 
who  have  been  quoted,  to  affirm  the  authority 
and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  The  most 
distinguished  Christians  of  the  age,  men  held 
in  high  esteem  by  their  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors, assert  that  the  Gospels  were  received 
as  genuine  throughout  the  community  of  which 
they  were  members,  and  for  which  they  were 
writing.  That  the  assertion  was  made  by  such 
men,  under  such  circumstances,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  truth.  But  the  proof  of  the  general 
reception  of  the  Gospels  does  not  rest  upon 
their  assertions  only,  though  these  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  is  necessarily  implied  in  their  state- 
ments and  reasonings  respecting  their  religion. 
It  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  so  abun- 
dantly quoted  the  Gospels,  as  conclusive  author- 
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ky  for  their  own  faith  afid  that  o(  their  fettow- 
Christians,  if  these  hooks  had  not  been  regarded 
bj  Christians  as  conchisdve  authority.  We  can- 
not infer  more  confidently  from  the  sermons  of 
Tillotson  and  Clarke  the  estimation  in  wbich 
the  Gospels  were  held  in  their  day,  than  we 
may  infer  from  the  writers  before  mentionedy 
that  they  were  held  in  nmilar  estimation  durii^ 
the  period  when  they  lived. 

The  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels is,  therefore,  distinct  in  its  character  from 
that  which  may  be  adduced  to  prove  the  gen- 
uineness of  ancient  profane  writings.  As  te8-> 
timony  to  this,  we  are  able,  perhaps,  to  collect 
from  different  authors  a  few  passages,  in  which 
the  writing  in  question  is  quoted  as  the  work 
of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  or  in 
which  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  he  composed 
such  a  work.  We  may  even  find  it  mentioned 
as  his  work  in  some  other  compositi(»i,  ascribed 
to  the  same  individual ;  but  this  alone  does  not 
affect  the  nature  of  the  evidence ;  since  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  last-mentioned  writing  remains 
to  be  proved,  and,  as  far  as  testimony  is  con- 
cerned, can  be  proved  wily  by  the  testimony  of 
individual  Writers.  But  these  writers  do  not 
speak  in  the  name  and  with  the  sanction  of  a 
whole  community,  every  member  of  which  was 
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deeply  and  personally  concerned  in  the  question, 
whether  the  book  were  genuine  or  not.  They 
give  their  testimony  simply  as  individuals ;  and 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  individuals  who 
had  no  interest  in  ascertaining  the  truth,  and, 
perhaps,  litde  curiosity  about  it.  We  have  com- 
monly no  ground  for  supposing,  that  any  circum- 
stance had  led  them  to  a  scrupulous  examination 
of  the  claims  of  the  work.  We  have  no  cer- 
tainty that  its  genuineness  was  not  doubted  by 
others,  equally  well  informed  with  the  authors 
whom  we  quote.  But  such  is  not  the  character 
of  the  historical  evidence  produced  for  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Gospels.  The  whole  commu- 
nity of  Christians  is  brought  to  testify  their 
belief  respecting  a  subject  which  deeply  inter- 
ested them ;  and  about  which,  as  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  observe,  they  were  in  circumstances 
to  be  fiiUy  informed. 

That  Christians  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century  had  sufficient  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  Gospels  were  genuine  or 
not  may  appear  from  the  consideration,  that 
they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  promulgation  of  these  books.  If  the 
Gospels  were  the  works  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed,  they  had  been  received  as  such 
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by  the  contemporaries  of  the  Evangelists ;  *—  by 
Apostles,  and  the  companions  and  discijdes  of 
Aposdes.  They  had  been  handed  down  by 
them  to  succeeding  Christians,  as  the  authentic 
histories  of  their  master.  There  had  been  a 
clear,  unbroken,  and,  therefore,  incontrovertible 
acknowledgment  of  their  genuineness,  during 
the  period  of  somewhat  more  than  a  century 
which  had  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the 
earliest  of  them  was  written,  and  the  time  to 
which  we  have  clearly  traced  back -their  general 
reception.  Such  must  hare  been  the  state  of 
the  case  upon  the  supposition  of  their  genuine* 
ness ;  but  their  history,  whatever  it  were,  must 
have  been  very  different,  if  they  were  not  gen- 
uine. In  the  latter  case,  they  had  not  been 
known  as  the  works  of  their  pretended  authors 
by  the  contemporaries  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  afterwards  ascribed.  They  had  not,  con- 
sequendy,  been  handed  down  from  the  first 
to  the  second  generation  of  Christians  as  the 
works  of  those  individuals.  But  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  century,  the  only  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  their  genuineness,  that  which 
the  case  necessarily  demanded,  must  have  been 
their  general  acknowledgment  as  genuine  since 
the  time  of  their  supposed  compositi<m.  This 
is  the  proof  on  which  the  Christian  fathers,  and, 
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consequendjy  the  proof  on  which  the  Christian 
community  relied ;  and  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  observe,  that  they  relied  upon  this  alone,  — 
that  the  earlier  writers  of  whom  we  speak  bring 
forward  no  other  argument  in  support  of  their 
belief.  Those  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Gros- 
pels  which  must  have  been  of  common  noto- 
riety were  decisive  of  the  question.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  the  facts  necessary  to  prove  their 
genuineness  had  really  existed,  the  evidence 
was  incontrovertiUe ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
these  facts  had  not  existed,  every  other  pre- 
tended proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books 
must  have  been  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

But  the  Christians  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gospels,  or  in  other  words,  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  regarded  by 
theur  predecessors.  From  the  statements  which 
have  been  quoted  from  different  writers,  we  may 
£adriy  take  the  year  175  as  a  period  when,  as 
Aown  by  direct  historical  evidence,  the  Grospels 
were  generally  received  among  Christians.  But 
the  old  men  of  this  period  were  born  about 
the  end  of  the  first,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  During  their  youth,  they  had 
been  contemporary  with  those  who  had  been 
contemporary  with  the  Apostles  and  the  other 
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disciples  of  Christ  himself,  and  who  might  have 
received  immediate  instruction  from  them.  Ire* 
naeus  informs  us,  that  he  had  listened  to  the 
discourses  of  Folycarp,  who  had  been  a  discijde 
of  St.  John,  and  conversant  with  others  who 
had  seen  the  Lord.*  This  fact  is  important  as 
it  respects  the  value  of  the  individual  testimony 
of  Irenaeus  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 
But  it  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  particular 
exemplification  of  a  general  truth,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute ;  that  it  needed  but  a 
single  link  in  the  chain  of  succession,  to  connect 
the  old  men  of  the  time  of  Irenaeus  with  the 
apostolic  age.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Chris* 
tians  of  his  time  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Gospels  had  been  regard- 
ed by  their  predecessors ;  and  in  his  time,  the 
belief  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  was 
established  throughout  the  Christian  community. 

But  Christians  at  that  period,  equally  with 
Christians  at  the  present  day,  must  have  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Grospels  as  one  of  great  importance.  If  a  book 
be   offered  to  us  as  of  the   highest  authority, 


•  Irenei  Epist.  ad  Florin,  apad  Eoaeb.  H.  E.  Lib.  V .  c.  90.  — 
Contra  Heres.  Lib.  m.  c.  3.  $  4.  p.  176. 
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there  is  no  man  who  will  not  ask  what  claim 
it  has  to  this  authority,  and  upon  what  proofs 
its  claim  is  founded.  There  was  every  thing 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  early  Christians  to 
give  strength  to  this  desire  for  information  and 
evidence.  In  embracing  a  new  religion,  they 
must  have  felt  the  strongest  interest  concerning 
all  that  related  to  its  character  and  history. 
This  religion  did  not  then,  as  it  does  at  the 
present  day,  constitute  the  prevailing  faith,  nor 
Uend  itself  with  the  opinions,  belief,  sentiments, 
and  customs  of  the  age.  It  stood  in  opposition 
to  all  that  was  established.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  it  was  rendered  prominent  and 
striking  by  the  contrast ;  and  became  a  subject 
of  earnest  attention,  an  object  of  attack  and 
defence.  The  early  Christians  were  separated 
from  other  men.  Their  religion  snapt  asunder 
the  ties  of  common  intercourse.  It  called  them 
to  a  new  life;  it  gave  them  new  sentiments, 
hopes,  and  desires,  a  new  character ;  it  demand- 
ed of  them  such  a  conscientious  and  steady 
performance  of  duty,  as  had  hardly  before  been 
conceived  of;  it  subjected  them  to  privations 
and  insults,  to  uncertainty  and  danger;  it  re- 
quired them  to  prepare  for  torments  and  death. 
Every  day  of  their  lives  they  were  strongly 
reminded  of  it,  by  the  duties  which  it  enforced, 
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and  the  sacrifices  which  it  cost  them.  Their 
external  circumstances,  and  their  connections 
with  this  world,  instead  of  distracting  their 
thoughts  from  it,  as  is  the  common  tendency  of 
our  relations  to  the  present  life,  kept  it  con- 
stantly pressed  upon  their  attention.  In  this 
state  of  things,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
were  indifferent  about  the  genuineness  of  those 
records  on  which  their  faith  rested.  They  mnst 
have  felt,  at  least  as  strongly  as  we  do^  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  subject.  But 
respecting  the  history  and  genuineness  ci  those 
records,  if  what  has  been  stated  be  correct,  they 
could  not  hare  been  ignorant  if  they  would. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Christian  community  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century,  it  is  well  to  have  a  just 
notion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character 
of  those  of  whom  it  was  composed.  They 
were  men  who  had  derived  from  their  religion 
much  more  correct  and  noble  views,  respecting 
the  highest  ol^ects  of  the  human  mind,  than 
were  known  to  their  contemporaries.  They 
were  raised  above  the  latter  in  their  intellect- 
ual character  by  the  whole  difference  between 
Christianity  and  heathenism.  We  cannot,  in 
common  cases,  even  teach  men  the  system  oi 
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Chrisdan  truth  without  ]»roducing,  previously  or 
at  the  same  time,  an  enlargement  of  the  under- 
standing, adapted  to  its  comprehension.  The 
reception  of  the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  in  op- 
position to  prevailing  error,  implies  the  strong 
exercise  of  a  correct  judgment,  which  is  likely 
to  appear  whenever  its  exercise  is  demanded. 
He  who  holds  these  doctrines  has  a  body  of 
truths  in  his  mind,  with  which  other  opinions 
may  be  compared ;  and  rejected  or  received,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  or  are  not  consistent  with 
them.  The  belief  of  them,  therefore,  is  adapted 
to  produce  a  habit  of  thinking  justly.  It  re- 
quired more  than  common  force  of  intellect,  as 
well  as  strength  of  moral  principle,  for  the  early 
believers  to  give  up  old  prejudices  and  familiar 
customs,  to  free  themselves  from  the  bonds  of 
ancient  authority  and  popular  opinion,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  discouragements  and  suffer- 
ings which  they  had  to  encounter,  to  become 
converts  to  a  new  religion  so  pure  and  elevated. 
This  was  not  an  effort  to  be  expected  from 
weak  or  ordinary  men.  Those  who  were  suf- 
fering every  variety  of  hardship  and  evil,  for 
their  belief  in  God  and  his  providence,  in  im- 
mortality and  retribution,  could  not  have  been 
below  the  common  level  of  their  contemporaries 
in  intellect,  or  virtue,  or  force  of  character. 
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The  wisdom  of  a  Christian  is  compared  by 
Tertullian  with  the  wisdom  of  Socrates.  I  do 
not  assent  to  the  justice  of  all  that  is  said  or 
implied  by  him;  but  I  must  think,  that  every 
one  who  has  the  power  of  comprehending  and 
feeling  what  is  excellent  in  character  will  per- 
ceive, that  the  writer  was  not  a  common  man, 
and  that  he  was  not  speaking  of  common  men. 
^^This  wisdom,"  he  says,  ^^from  the  school  of 
Heaven  denies  with  more  freedom  the  gods  of 
the  world ;  using  no  prevarication  in  ordering  a 
cock  to  be  sacrificed  to  iEsculapius ;  not  intro- 
ducing new  demons,  but  expelling  the  old ;  not 
corrupting  youth,  but  informing  them  with  every 
virtue  of  modesty ;  and  therefore  receiving  the 
unjust  condemnation,  not  of  one  city,  but  of  the 
whole  world,  in  the  cause  of  trdth,  which  is 
hated  the  more,  the  more  fully  it  is  exhibited ; 
so  that  this  wisdom  does  not  drink  down  death 
from  a  cup  with  an  air  of  hilarity,  but  exhausts 
every  invention  of  cruelty,  on  the  cross,  and  in 
the  flames."* 

Many  similar  passages  might  be  produced 
from  the  fathers,  which  at  once  throw  light  on 
the  character  of  these  writers,  and  correspond 
to  what  we  know  must  have  been  the  character 

•  De  Anim&,  $  1.  p.  S65. 
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and  condition  of  Christians.  Oar  religion^  at 
the  time  to  which  we  refer,  was  not  so  cor- 
rupted as  greatly  to  weaken  its  power  over  the 
affections  and  moral  principles  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  held;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
were,  as  a  body,  distinguished  from  the  worid 
around  them  by  their  moral  superiority,  and  by 
virtues  which  scarcely  existed  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  community.  They  were  not,  as  some 
have  pretended,  an  illiterate  people.  They  had 
among  them  a  full  share,  to  say  the  least,  of 
the  learning  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
age.  From  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
they  abounded  in  writers,  many  of  whose  works 
are  lost,  but  many  which  remain  give  proof  <^ 
more  than  cmnmon  learning  and  vigor  of  in- 
teOect*  Tliere  is  a  tendency  to  speak  of  the 
Christian  fethers  with  a  disrespect  wholly  un- 
merited by  those  of  the  first  ages.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  second,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  that  is,  firom  the  time  when  Ire- 
nsBUS  wrote,  till  that  of  Origen's  death,  though 
the  Christians  were  much  fewer  in  number  than 
the  heathens,  yet  the  Christian  writers,  as  a 
body,  have  hx  higher  claims  to  intellectual  dis- 
tinctioB  than  the  heathen.  After  the  period 
last  mentioned,  as  Christians  increased  in  num- 
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ber,  their  intellectual  ascendency,  of  course,, 
became  more  conspicuous,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  less  extraordinary. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  community, 
throughout  which,  in  the  last  quarter  oi  the 
second  century,  the  Gospels  were  received  as 
genuine.  There  was  no  controversy  nor  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  subject  within  its  limits. 
If  it  had  happened,  that,  instead  of  three  or 
four,  there  had  been  three  or  four  hundred,  or 
three  or  four  thousand.  Christian  writers  of  that 
period  extant,  who  had  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  worth  and  authority  of  the  Gospels, 
they  would  have  expressed  themselves  as  those 
whom  I  have  quoted.  We  have,  then,  the  tes- 
timony of  the  whole  body  of  catholic  Christians 
to  the  genuineness  of  their  sacred  books ;  and 
the  character  of  those  Christians,  and  their  means 
of  information,  were  such  as  to  render  their  tes- 
timony in  the  highest  degree  credible. 

But,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it 
happens  that  we  are  able  to  produce  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  by  as-^ 
certaining,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  the 
correctness  of  this  testimony  in  regard  to  other 
books  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  firom  a  distinct 
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source  of  evidence.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
oar  present  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
not,  during  the  first  ages,  received  as  of  equal 
authority.  Some  were  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  belonging  to  the  class  of  sacred  books, 
while  others  were  not ;  the  genuineness  or  the 
value  of  the  latter  being  doubted  or  denied  by 
a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. The  books  universally  received  as 
genuine  and  sacred  were  the  following,  twenty 
in  number;  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  and  the  first  of  Peter.  For 
the  genuineness  of  more  than  half  of  this  num- 
ber, we  have  evidence  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  is 
that  which  is  so  ably  stated  by  Paley  in  his 
Horae  Paulinse,  arising  from  the  undesigned  co- 
incidences which  appear  upon  comparing  to- 
gether the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles 
of  St«  Paul.*    In  respect  to  the  Acts,  and  most  of 

*  This  statement,  so  fiur  as  it  Tespects  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
requires  s  few  words  of  explanation. 

Paky's  argument  goes  directly  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul ;  for  they  assume  to  he  his  compositions.  But 
it  does  not  go  directly  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  for  this  hook  does  not  assume  to  be  the  work  of  Luke, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned  in  it. 

But  Paley*s  argument  proves  the  truth  of  the  history  contained 
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the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  this  species  of  evidence, 
in  connection  with  all  the  other  proof,  internal 
and  external,  which  bears  upon  the  same  point, 
is  abundantly  sufficient  to  put  the  question  to 
rest  The  genuineness  of  three  <^  his  Epistles, 
it  b  true,  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus^  has  been 
attacked  by  some  of  the  German  theolo^ans. 
But,  putting  these  aside  for  the  present,  there 
are  ten  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  genuineness  of  which  we  may 
consider  as  establbhed.  Out  of  twenty  books 
which  the  early  Christians  hare  transmitted  to 
us  as  unquestionably  genuine,  there  are  eleven 


in  this  book.  And  the  book,  it  appears  from  the  frequent  use  in 
it  of  the  first  person  plural,  was  written  by  a  companion  of  St 
Paul. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  book  being  authentic,  and  being  writ- 
ten by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  there  is  no  supposable  mistdre, 
which  might  have  led  the  early  Christians  to  ascribe  it  to  any 
other  than  its  true  author.  And  they  unanimously  ascribed  it  to 
Luke.  Throughout  the  whole  of  antiquity,  there  is  no  soggeetion 
of  any  other  author,  nor  an  intimation  of  doubt  that  Luke  was 
the  author. 

In  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  if  it  need  confirmation,  we 
find  Luke  repeatedly  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  his  companion  and 
friend.  He  calls  him  (Coloss.  iy.  14),  '*  Luke,  the  beloyed  physi- 
cian." He  sends  to  Philemon  (Terse  24)  a  salutation  from  him  as 
one  of  his  "  fellow-laborers."  And  in  his  last  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, written  just  before  his  martyrdom,  speaking  of  being  deserted 
by  one  and  left  by  others,  he  says  (iy.  11),  «  Luke  alone  is  with 
me." 
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which  are  unquestionably  genuine.  There  are 
eleven  for  the  genuineness  of  which  we  have 
strong  proof  of  a  kind  wholly  distinct  from  their 
testimony.  We  haye  a  peculiar  means  of  test* 
ing  the  value  of  our  witnesses,  in  regard  to  a 
most  important  part  of  their  evidence ;  and  by 
this  test  their  correctness  is  fully  established. 
But  the  greater  the  number  of  books  the  gen- 
uineness of  which  is  admitted,  by  whatever 
means  this  be  proved,  the  greater  the  presump- 
tion that  the  testimony  of  the  early  Christians 
may  be  relied  upon  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  they 
received  as  unquestionably  genuine  are  in  fact 
genuine. 

This  proposition  being  granted,  I  think  that 
he  who  will  examine  the  subject  may  fully  sat- 
isfy himself  that  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  written  by  St.  Paul.  I  think  he 
wiU  find  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  two  cath- 
olic Epistles  before  mentioned,  the  first  of  John 
and  the  first  of  Peter,  were  the  works  of  the 
Apostles  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  With 
regard  to  them,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  noth- 
ing to  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  early  Christians.  But  if  he  should 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  these  books,  with 
those  before  mentioned,  are  genuine ;  that  six- 
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teen  out  of  the  twenty  received  by  the  eariy 
Christians  are  genuine  ;  he  can  hardly  refuse  to 
admit,  that  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  remaining 
four;  these  four,  the  Gospels,  being  the  most 
important  of  aU. 


We  have  hitherto  considered  the  subject  as 
if  the  early  Christians,  whose  testimony  has 
been  adduced,  might  have  had  a  firm  belief  of 
the  truth  of  their  religion,  unconnected  with  a 
belief  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  render  this 
supposition  incredible.  But  it  is  a  fact  deserv- 
ing particular  attention,  that  the  one  belief  was 
in  their  minds  identified  with  the  other.  Their 
faith  in  Christianity  was  an  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  the  accounts  respecting  Christ  recorded 
by  the  four  Evangelists.  It  was  a  belief,  that 
he  was  such  as  he  was  represented  to  be  by 
them ;  and  that  he  taught  the  truths,  and  incul- 
cated the  precepts,  preserved  in  their  writings. 
What  was  to  be  learnt  from  the  four  Gospels 
was  the  object  of  a  Christian's  faith;  and  no 
other  source  of  instruction  came  in  competition 
with  them.  They  were,  as  Irenseus  expresses 
it,   ^^the   pillar  and   support  of  the   Church»" 
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They  were^  in  the  view  of  the  Christians  of  his 
age,  the  Gospel^  transmitted  in  writing,  through 
the  appointment  of  God,  by  those  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  preach  it.*  To  be  a 
Christian,  then,  was  to  believe  what  was  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
was  to  believe  the  credibility  of  these  books. 
But  these  books  were  believed  to  be  credible, 
because  they  were  believed  to  be  genuine ;  to 
be  the  works  of  eyewitnesses,  or  of  those  who 
derived  their  information  from  eyewitnesses; 
histories,  aU  of  which  had  apostolic  authority, 
because  they  were  written  by  Apostles,  or  sanc- 
tioned by  Apostles.  Supposing  any  doubt  to 
have  been  cast  upon  their  genuineness,  the  same 
doubt  would  have  extended  to  their  credibility. 
If  they  did  not  appear  till  after  the  apostolic 
age,  a  false  character  had  been  ascribed  to  them ; 
and  their  whole  contents  would,  in  consequence, 
become  suspicious.  Every  attestation,  therefore, 
given  by  a  Christian,  of  his  belief  in  his  religion 
was  an  attestation  of  his  belief  in  the  credibility 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels.  It 
was  in  consequence  and  in  testimony  of  this 
belief,  that  he  lived  as  a  Christian,  and  was 
prepared  to  die  as  a  martyr.     But  his  belief  in 
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the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  was  the  belief 
oi  an  historical  fact.  It  did  not  regard  a  matter 
oi  opinion  or  interpretation.  At  the  same  time, 
it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  religious  faith. 
It  was  the  first  point  to  be  settled  in  becoming 
a  believer.  The  conversion,  the  virtues,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians,  all,  there- 
fare,  bear  testimony  to  their  firm  belief  of  this 
fact ;  it  was  a  fact,  respecting  which  they  had 
the  strongest  interest  in  not  being  deceived; 
and  such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  informatioa 
necessarily  possessed  by  them,  that,  in  the  ezer^ 
cise  of  common  good  sense,  they  could  not  be 
in  error. 


But  even  putting  out  of  view  those  consider- 
ations which  have  been  brought  forward  to  ex- 
plain the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
community,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  it 
may  be  shown,  that  the  general  reception  of 
these  books  during  the  period  in  question  is  to 
be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  their  gen- 
uineness. 

Before  attending  to  those  considerations 
which  may  show  the  truth  of  this  proposition 
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in  regard  to  the  Gospels  generally,  we  will  ad- 
vert to  some  circumstances  which  respect  only 
the  first  three.  These,  when  compared  together, 
present  phenomena,  of  which,  if  their  genuine- 
ness be  denied,  no  solution  can  be  given,  not 
irreconcilaUe  with  the  fact  of  the  reception 
of  all  three  as  books  of  the  highest  authority. 
The  {dienomena  referred  to  consist  in  the 
frequent  instances  of  verbal  agreement  among 
them,  and  in  their  correspondence  with  one 
another  in  the  selection  and  narration  of  the 
same  events,  viewed  in  connection  with  their 
disagreements  and  individual  peculiarities.  The 
common  reception  of  the  first  three  Gospels, 
and  the  appearances  which  these  writings  pre- 
sent, must  be  regarded  together.  When  thus 
regarded,  they  prove  the  genuineness  of  the 
books  in  question ;  because,  upon  the  opposite 
supposition,  no  explanation  can  be  given  of 
these  appearances  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  of  their  common  reception.  This  is  the 
point  to  which  we  will  now  attend. 

If  it  be  maintained,  that  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels are  the  compositions  of  writers  who  lived 
after  the  apostolic  age,  then,  at  first  view*  three 
suppositions  may  present  themselves  as  affording 
a  solution  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
mentioned.     One  writer  may  have  copied  from 
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another,  or  from  both  of  the  others;  or  each 
writer  may  have  made  use  of  some  written 
document  or  documents,  which  bad  much  in 
common  with  those  used  by  the  othcd:  two> 
though  in  many  respects  dissimilar;  or  tbey 
may  all  have  derived  their  accounts  from  tm- 
ditioB,  the  traditions  preserved  by  one  being 
partly  the  same  with  those  preserved  by  another, 
and  partly  different.  We  will  examine  in  order 
each  of  these  solutions* 


I.  The  supposition,  that  the  authw  of  any 
of  the  jQrst  three  Gospels  copied  from  eithw  of 
the  others,  has  in  modem  times  been  subjected 
to  very  thorough  ejcamination.  It  has  been 
found  exposed  to  great,  and,  as  may  seenif 
insuperable  olgections,  which  show  themselves 
on  comparing  together  the  contents  of  the  first 
three  Gospels.  Some  of  these  objections  are 
stated  in  another  jdace.*  But  under  the  con* 
ditions  of  the  case  now  before  us,  that  is,  in 
connection  with  the  belief  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  supposition  is 
liable  to  peculiar  objections,  which  aloiie  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  at  present. 

These  ol^tions  may  be  shown  by  applying 
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them  to  a  particular  instance ;  it  being  kept  in 
mind  that  they  are  applicaUe  to  any  other  which 
may  be  presented.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  Luke  made 
use  of  that  ascribed  to  Matthew,  and  derived 
from  it  the  large  portion  of  matter  which  his  his- 
tory has  in  common  with  it.  The  question  then 
arises,  What  was  his  purpose  in  composing  hk 
own  woik  ?  He  must  have  intended  to  give  a 
better,  a  more  authentic,  or  a  more  plausible 
history,  than  that  ascribed  to  Matthew,  one 
which  might  more  effectually  serve  the  end 
proposed  in  such  a  work,  whatever  that  were. 
It  must  have  been  his  purpose  to  remodel  the 
gospel  befture  existing,  to  arrange  its  contents 
in  suitable  order,  and  to  omit,  correct,  and  add, 
according  to  his  superior  information,  skill,  and 
judgment  The  general  character  of  both  his- 
tories is  strikingly  the  same;  they  correspond 
with  each  other  in  the  greater  part  of  their  con- 
tents; and  if  the  writer  of  that  ascribed  to 
Luke  took  that  ascribed  to  Matthew  for  the 
basis  of  his  own  work,  ail  change,  additicm,  or 
omission  must  appear  to  be  intentional  conec" 
tion  or  improvement.  The  former  work  must 
have  been  a  refashioning  of  the  latter,  with  the 
purpose  of  removing  its  errors,  and  supplying 
its  deficiencies.     The  object  of  the  author  of 
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the  new  history,  therefore,  was  to  produce  a 
work  which  ought  to  supersede  the  old*  But 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  those  who 
received  hb  Gospel  as  authentic  received  also 
that  ascribed  to  Matthew  as  of  equal  authority ; 
and  those  who  reverenced  that  ascribed  to  Mat- 
thew made  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  as- 
cribed to  Luke  as  also  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a 
sacred  book*  If  the  writer  of  the  gospel  as- 
cribed to  Luke  intended  to  give  a  better,  or 
more  serviceable,  history  than  that  ascribed  to 
Matthew,  he  would  have  been  considered  either 
as  having  succeeded,  or  as  having  failed.  In 
comparison  with  the  latter  work,  his  own  must 
either  have  been  preferred  or  rejected.  If  we 
imagine  that,  when  he  wrote,  the  gospel  after- 
wards ascribed  to  Matthew  was  already  regarded 
as  the  composition  of  that  Apostle,  little  fatvor 
would  have  been  shown  to  the  author  of  a  pre- 
tended revision  of  such  a  work,  and  his  book 
would  have  obtained  little  currency.  If,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  the  gospel  afterwards  as- 
cribed to  Matthew  were  regarded  as  having  no 
claim  to  higher  authority  than  his  own  might 
pretend  to,  then  the  two  histories  would  have 
come  in  competition,  and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  both  would  have  been  received  as 
of  equal  authority  and  worth. 
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Supposing  the  first  three  Gospels  to  ha^e 
been  composed  after  the  apostolic  age,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  their  genuineness  be  denied, 
it  is  obvious,  that  similar  arguments  may  be 
brought  to  prove,  that  the  author  of  no  one  of 
them  made  use  of  either  of  the  other  two,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  explain  the  correspondence 
between  their  writings.  The  use  supposed  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  common  recep- 
tion of  all  of  them  as  sacred  books  of  the  high- 
est authority* 

IL  We  will,  then,  examine  the  next  solution 
which  has  been  mentioned.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  authors  of  the  first  three  Gospels  each 
made  use  of  a  written  document  or  documents ; 
and  that  the  documents  respectively  used  by 
them  had  much  common  and  corresponding  mat- 
ter, and  much  verbal  agreement,  but  that  they 
were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  many 
individual  peculiarities. 

In  respect  to  this  supposition,  let  us  consider 
of  what  character  those  documents  must  have 
been.  They  were  not  separate  narratives  of 
single  events,  real  or  supposed,  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  It  cannot  be  believed,  that  after  the 
apostolic  age  the  history  contained  in  the  first 
three    Grospels  was,   before    their  composition. 
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circulating  among  Christiaiis  in  many  separate 
written  fragments.  Whoever  was  desirous  c^ 
obtaining  one  written  account  of  an  event,  or 
supposed  event,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  would  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  more.  He  would  extend 
his  collection,  and  arrange  it,  if  he  did  not  find 
a  collection  arranged  to  his  hands.  The  coind-* 
dence  between  the  Gospels  ascribed  tx>  Mark 
and  Luke  in  the  order  of  the  events  which  they 
have  in  common  shows  that  the  authors  of 
these  Gospels,  if  they  followed  written  docu- 
ments, must  have  copied  documents  in  which 
the  events  were  already  thus  arranged*  The 
writer  of  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  Luke  says, 
that  many  before  him  had  undertaken  to  prepare 
accounts  of  Christ ;  and  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  believe  the  Gospel  to  be  the  work  of  Luke, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  troth 
of  this  information. 

The  documents  in  question,  then,  must  have 
been  different  histories  of  Christ,  different  gos- 
pels, in  existence  before  our  first  three  Gospels. 
Such  writings,  when  once  in  existence,  would 
soon  be  widely  circulated.  Now,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  first  three  Gospels  were  com- 
posed after  the  apostolic  age,  out  of  such  doc- 
uments, each  of  them  was  nothing  more  than 
a  particular  comjnlation  of  the  same  kind 
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those  already  ewting ;  made  by  some  unknown 
individual,  who  has  left  no  trace  of  his  history. 
Each  of  these  new  collections,  likewise,  was 
incomplete ;  for  each  of  the  first  three  Gospels 
wants  much  that  is  found  in  the  other  two,  and 
io  the  Grospel  of  John ;  to  say  nothing  of  what 
may  have  existed  in  any  of  the  supposed  earlier 
gospels.  There  are  discrepancies  between  them, 
and  they  present  very  considerable  difBculties 
when  compared  together.  There  could  be  no 
reason,  therefore,  why  any  individual  who  had 
possessed  a  more  ancient  collection  should  re* 
ject  that  to  which  be  had  been  accustomed,  in 
order  to  substitute  these  three,  or  one  of  these 
three,  in  its  place.  There  was  nothing  to  give 
these  new  compilations  any  peculiar  sanctity  or 
authority;  or  to  secure  them,  any  more  than 
other  collections  of  the  same  kind,  from  addi^ 
tions  and  changes.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  any  one  of  them,  and  still  less  why  all 
three»  equally,  should  have  obtained  such  celeb- 
rity and  general  reception,  a  character  so  exclu** 
sively  sacred,  as  to  cause  all  similar  compilations 
to  disappear.  The  proprietor  of  a  different  cd* 
leqtion,  if  he  chanced  to  meet  with  one  of  these, 
might  note  what  he  found  in  it,  not  contained 
in  his  own;  and  if  he  thought  the  relation 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  he  might  insert  it 
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in  the  margin  of  his  old  manuscript,  or  in  the 
text  of  a  new  one.  But  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  reject  what  he  had  before  re- 
garded as  a  credible  narrative,  because  he  did 
not  find  it  in  one  of  these  compilations.  Be- 
cause three  unknown  individuals  had  made 
three  new  compilations,  not  differing  in  their 
general  character  from  such  as  had  existed  be- 
fore, all  other  manuscripts  of  a  similar  kind 
would  not  be  destroyed.  Copies  of  various 
manuscripts  would  continue  to  be  multiplied, 
containing,  probably,  new  additions ;  till  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  instead  of  finding 
Christians  agreed  in  the  use  of  the  four  Gospels, 
we  should  have  found  as  many  different  gospek 
as  there  had  chanced  to  be  different  collecU»rs. 
Under  the  circumstances  supposed,  no  authority, 
generally  acknowledged,  could  have  belonged  to 
any  particular  compilation. 

III.  We  will  now  attend  to  the  third  suppo- 
sition mentioned;  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  first  three  Gospels,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  vnitten  after  the  apostolic  age,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  they 
were  all  founded  upon  oral  traditionary  narra- 
tives, in  great  part  similar  or  the  same.  To 
this,  the  answer  is,  that  an  oral   traditionary 
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history  of  Christ  would  have  varied  more  in  its 
form  as  preserved  by  three  different  writers. 
It  woold  have  become  adulterated  in  different 
and  opposite  ways,  probably  grossly  adulterated, 
through  the  various  opinions,  conceptions,  errors, 
and  passions  of  the  times  following  the  apostolic 
age.  A  large  portion  of  the  accounts  concern- 
ing Christ  would  have  been  imperfectly  compre- 
hended by  many,  probably  by  most  Christians ; 
and  in  repeating  such  accounts,  they  would  have 
conformed  them  to  their  own  apprehensions,  and 
not  to  the  truth.  No  narratives  are  so  exposed 
to  change  and  corruption  by  oral  transmission, 
as  those  which  relate  to  supernatural  events, 
real  or  supposed.  The  forgeries  of  an  excited 
imagination  become  more  and  more  mingled 
with  the  history,  as  it  passes  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  Oral  traditionary  relations  concerning 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  preserved  by  Chris- 
tians after  the  apostolic  age,  must  have  received 
a  different  moulding  and  coloring  from  many 
different  hands.  Had  the  first  three  Gospels 
been  founded  upon  such  relations,  they  would 
not  have  been  so  consistent  with  each  other,  as 
they  now  are,  in  presenting  the  same  view  of 
the  most  remarkable  character  of  Christ,  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  of  his  words  and  deeds,  and 
of  the  purpose  of  his  ministry.     They  would 
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not  have  had  the  striking  resemblance  to  each 
other  which  they  now  possess,  in  their  general 
complexion.  Nor  would  there  have  been  the 
remarkable  correspondence  which  now  exists 
among  them  in  many  of  their  relations,  in  which 
we  find  the  same  facts,  conceptions,  and  lan- 
guage. 

In  estimating  the  force  of  these  remarks,  we 
must  attend  particularly  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  traditionary  accounts  supposed  could 
not  have  assumed  a  well-defined  and  authorized 
form,  by  being  embodied  into  one  long,  oral 
narrative,  generally  taught  and  received ;  they 
must  have  existed  in  a  fluctuating  and  uncon- 
nected state  ;  for  many  things  are  related  differ- 
ently in  the  first  three  Gospels ;  each  of  them 
has  matter,  and  two  of  them,  respectively,  much 
matter,  which  is  not  found  in  either  of  the  oth- 
ers; and  the  arrangement  of  Mark  and  Luke 
differs  from  that  of  Matthew.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  the  history  and  discourses  of  Socrates  had 
been  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  a  tradition, 
however,  not  spread  over  the  world,  but  con- 
fined to  the  city  of  Athens ;  and  that,  some  half- 
century  or  more  after  his  death,  they  had  been 
first  committed  to  writing  by  three  different 
individuals.  The  improbability  that  their  three 
works  would    have    resembled   each  other   as 
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much  as  the  first  three  Gospels,  partially  ex^ 
presses  the  improbability,  that  these  Gospels, 
being  written  after  the  apostolic  age,  were 
founded  upon  oral  tradition. 

The  argument,  which  it  has  been  my  object 
to  illustrate,  may  be  stated  briefly  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  There  are  many  correspondences 
between  any  two  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  so 
remarkable,  that,  in  each  particular  case,  they 
admit  only  of  one  of  the  following  explanations ; 
either  one  writer  copied  the  other,  or  each  writ- 
er followed  some  authority  common  to  both; 
which  authority  must  have  been  either  written 
or  oral.  But  either  of  these  solutions,  to  which 
we  are  reduced  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  be- 
comes too  improbable  to  be  admitted,  if  we 
suppose  those  Gospels  to  have  been  written 
after  the  apostolic  age.* 

It  is,  then,  a  curious  and  important  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  very  structure  of  the  first 
three  Gospels,  when  compared  together,  taken 
in  connection  with  the   fact  of  their  common 


*  On  the  manner  in  which  the  phenomena  presented  hy  the 
first  three  Groepels,  when  compared  together,  may  he  explained  on 
the  snppoeition  of  their  genuineness,  see  Additional  Note,  D. 
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reception  and  high  and  peculiar  authority  among 
Christians  before  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, we  find  evidence  that  they  must  have 
been  composed  during  the  apostolic  age.  Upon 
a  contrary  supposition,  we  have  seen  that  no 
solution  can  be  given  of  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomena presented  by  them,  which  is  in  itself 
probable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  consistent  with 
the  fact  of  their  common  reception.  But  if 
written  in  the  apostolic  age,  they  must  have 
been  handed  down  from  that  period  with  such 
a  character  as  gave  them  the  authority  which 
they  afterwards  possessed;  and  no  reasonaUe 
doubt  can  remain  of  their  genuineness.  They 
were  works  which  had  received  the  sanction  of 
that  age ;  their  authors  were  then,  undoubtedly, 
known ;  and  they  were  undoubtedly  ascribed  to 
their  true  authors. 


We  will  now  regard  the  four  Gospels  in 
common.  Their  general  reception  as  genuine 
and  sacred  books,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
second  century,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
admitting  their  genuineness. 

Let  us  first  view  the  subject  in  its  simplest 
form.     If  the  Gospels  be  not  genuine,  how  was 
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it  possiUe  for  any  one  of  them  to  obtain  general 
reception  and  authority,  as  the  work  of  the  au- 
thor to  whom  it  was  ascribed  ?  This  could  not 
have  taken  place  during  the  age  of  the  Apostles, 
while  the  reputed  author  or  his  friends  were 
still  living.  After  the  death,  therefore,  of  the 
reputed  author,  and  of  most  of  those  acquainted 
with  him,  we  must  suppose  that  a  claim  was 
first  set  up  for  a  certain  book,  falsely  asserting 
it  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Matthew,  or  St.  John, 
or  one  of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  claim  had 
not  before  been  heard  of.  The  evidence  which 
the  case  demanded  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man,  that  is,  the  belief  and  testimony  of  the 
preceding  age,  was  wanting.  It  must  have  been 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  claim  was  without 
foundation.  An  attempted  fraud  of  this  kind 
in  relation  to  books  of  such  general  interest, 
and  pretending  to  such  high  authority,  could 
not,  fit)m  its  very  nature,  have  been  successfiil. 
It  could  not  have  produced  belief ;  and  it  would 
be  an  hypothesis  against  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  bring  arguments,  to  suppose  it  to  have 
produced,  throughout  the  widely  dispersed  Chris- 
tian community,  a  general  profession  of  belief  in 
what  every  one  must  have  known,  or  at  least 
strongly  suspected,  to  be  a  falsehood. 

Possibly,  however,  the  suggestion  may  still  be 
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made,  that  the  reception  of  the  Gospels,  as  the 
works  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  was 
produced  bj  a  general  concert  and  combination 
among  Christians,  under  the  direction  of  those 
of  most  eminence  and  authority.  Enough  has 
been  already  said  to  show,  that  the  effect  in 
question  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  such 
a  combination.*  But  let  us  again  consider,  that 
the  supposition  implies  great  dishonesty  in  the 
deceivers,  and  gross  ignorance  and  credulity  in 
the  deceived ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  Christian 
community  will  be  exempt  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  charges.  But  none  would  venture  ex- 
plicitly to  maintain,  that  the  character  of  the 
early  Christians  was  such  as  to  render  it  prob- 
able, that  one  portion  of  them  was  so  fraudulent, 
as  to  impose  upon  their  brethren,  for  a  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  certain  books,  as  genuine, 
which  they  knew  were  not  genuine ;  and  that 
the  larger  portion  was  so  weak,  as  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  imposition. 

It  is  a  strong  subsidiary  argument,  if  such  be 
needed,  against  the  supposition  of  a  fraudulent 
or  arbitrary  assignment  of  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels,  that  only  two  of  them 
are  ascribed  to  Apostles ;  and  one  of  these  two 

*  See  before,  p.  40,  seqq. 
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is  ascribed  to  an  Apostle  not  distinguished  ex- 
cept as  the  author  of  the  work  in  question.  If 
the  assignment  had  been  arbitrary,  names  of 
more  distinction  would  have  been  chosen.  The 
early  fathers,  as  is  well  known,  were  solicitous 
to  prove  that  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke, 
though  not  written  by  Apostles,  were  entitled  to 
apostolical  authority,  on  the  ground  that  the 
former  only  embodied  those  narratives  which 
St.  Peter  ha^  delivered  orally,  and  that  the  latter 
had  received  the  sanction  of  St.  Paul.  Upon 
the  supposition,  that  these  writings  were  as  little 
the  work  of  the  supposed  Evangelists  as  of  the 
Apostles,  the  names  of  the  latter  would  have 
been  given  them  at  once. 


But  there  are  other  considerations  to  which 
we  will  now  attend.  It  is  to  be  particularly 
remarked,  that  we  have  not  one  only,  but  four 
books,  each  professing  to  give  a  history  of  Jesus 
Christ.  These  books,  though  consistent  with 
each  other  in  their  representations  of  his  most 
remarkable  character ;  though  they  agree  in  giv- 
ing the  same  view  of  his  doctrines,  and  of  the 
purpose  of  his  ministry,  and  though  they  have 
many  facts  and  discourses  common  to  two  or 
more  of  their  number;   yet  differ   much   from 
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each  other  in  the  selection,  arrangement,  and 
connection  of  events,  and  in  their  accounts  of 
some  particular  facts  and  transactions*  Their 
discrepancies  are  such  as  could  not  escape  ob- 
servation. In  the  first  half  of  the  third  century, 
the  importance  of  them  was  magnified  by  Ori- 
gen  in  the  language  of  extravagant  exaggeration. 
He  adopted,  and  carried  to  its  greatest  length, 
the  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  thought  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  saving  the  credit  of  the  Gospels,  but 
by  recurring  to  the  hidden  sense  of  their  words. 
In  one  place,  after  remarking  upon  an  apparent 
disagreement  between  the  first  three  Evangelists 
and  St.  John,  he  says: — "And  in  regard  to 
many  other  passages ;  if  one  carefully  examine 
the  Gospels,  with  a  view  to  the  dissonances  in 
their  history,  which,  severally,  we  shall  endeav- 
our to  set  forth  according  to  our  ability,  he  will, 
being  wholly  bewildered,  either  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge, conformably  to  truth,  the  authority 
of  the  Gospels,  and,  making  a  selection,  will 
adhere  to  one  alone,  not  willing  wholly  to  give 
up  the  faith  concerning  our  Lord,  or  receiving 
the  four,  will  determine  that  the  truth  is  not  in 
their  literal  meaning."  * 


•  Comment,  in  Joan.    Tom.  X.  ^  2.    Opp.  IV.  1(53. 
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Now,  if  we  admit  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  as- 
cribed, the  general  reception  of  all  four  as  of 
equal  authority,  notwithstanding  these  discre- 
pancies, is  at  once  accounted  for.  But  supposing 
them  not  to  be  genuine,  no  probable  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  this  fact.  Allowing  that 
each  of  the  four  Gospels  might,  in  some  way  or 
other,  have  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  credit, 
yet  one  would  have  been  used  by  one  portion 
of  Christians,  and  another  by  another,  according 
as  the  place  of  its  composition,  or  some  other 
particular  circumstance,  favored  its  reception. 
There  would  have  been  as  many  different  par- 
ties among  Christians,  as  there  were  different 
Grospels;  each  party  maintaining  the  superior 
authority  of  its  own  Gospel.  Beside  these, 
there  would  probably  have  been  another  large 
party,  which  would  not  have  admitted  the  au- 
thority, or  at  least  the  genuineness,  of  any  one 
of  our  present  Gospels.  They  who  had  received, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  use,  a  particular 
Grospel,  would  look  with  suspicion  upon  another, 
which  was  presented  as  its  rival.  However 
credulously  they  had  admitted  the  claims  of 
their  own  history,  they  would  examine  with 
jealousy  those  of  a  new  work.  This  would 
especially  be  the  case,  if  the  latter  appeared,  in 

34 
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any  respects,  though  but  of  little  importance,  to 
be  inconsistent  with,  or  contradictory  to,  the 
former.  But  obvious  discrepancies  exist  among 
the  Gospels,  the  importance  of  which  would  be 
magnified  by  those  who,  having  been  accus* 
tomed  to  use  and  reverence  one  of  these  books, 
were  urged  to  receive  another  as  its  companion, 
and  to  regard  it  as  of  equal  credit.  These  dis- 
crepancies, apparent  or  real,  must,  therefore, 
have  greatly  aggravated  the  difficulty  of  intro- 
ducing any  other  Gospel  among  those  by  whom 
one  of  the  Gospels  had  been  already  received. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  the  Gospel  as- 
cribed to  Luke  to  have  been  presented  for  the 
first  time  to  Christians,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  only  that  ascribed  to  Matthew. 
Upon  first  opening  the  former,  they  would  have 
been  shocked  at  finding  a  genealogy  of  Christ 
quite  different  from  that  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  They  would  next  have  missed,  in  its 
place,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and,  having 
found  a  portion  of  it  elsewhere,  they  would 
have  regarded  it  as  inaccurately  reported,  when 
they  perceived,  that  with  much  verbal  similarity, 
different  thoughts  were  in  fact  expressed.  They 
would  have  been  offended  by  an  arrangement 
of  events  throughout  the  narrative,  irreconcilable 
with  that  in  their  own  Gospel.     They  would 
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ha^e  discovered  that  even  a  different  name, 
Levi,  was  given  to  the  supposed  author  of  that 
Gospel,  in  the  account  of  his  being  called  by 
Christ  to  be  an  Apostle.  Upon  further  exami- 
nation, many  other  discrepancies,  real  or  appar- 
ent, that  is,  many  other  reasons  for  rejecting 
this  new  history,  would  have  presented  them- 
selves; and  so  far  from  its  being  admitted  to 
the  same  rank  with  that  which  they  had  before 
used,  it  would  have  been  thrown  aside  with 
strong  dislike.  Beside  the  prejudice  against  it 
which  would  thus  necessarily  exist,  we  must 
recollect  that  all  well-founded  claims  to  gen- 
uineness and  credit  are  excluded  by  the  suppo- 
sition we  are  considering.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  other  account  to  be  given  of  the  common 
reception  of  these  two  Gospels,  together  with 
the  remaining  two,  as  all  of  equal  authority, 
except  this,  that  they  had  been  handed  down 
ftom  the  apostolic  age  as  the  works  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  ascribed,  and  had 
always  been  regarded  as  of  equal  authority. 

To  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  notion  of  a 
concerted  plan  to  select  our  present  Gospels, 
ascribe  them  to  certain  authors,  and  bring  them 
into  common  use,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
more  intelligent  Christians  before  the  end  of  the 
second    century  would   not  have   concerted    a 
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plan  to  bring  four  Gospels  into  use,  which  the 
most  able  and  learned  of  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors, Origen,  thought  exposed  to  such  serious 
objections,  when  compared  with  each  other. 

With  the  argument  just  stated,  a  considera- 
tion is  connected  which  deserves  particular  at- 
tention. It  is,  that  if  the  genuineness  of  any 
one  of  the  four  Gospels  be  proved,  a  very  strong 
presumption  immediately  arises  in  favor  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  remaining  three.  If  the 
four  Gospels  were  not  handed  down  from  the 
apostolic  age,  and  received  in  common  by  suc- 
ceeding Christians,  then  at  some  period  after 
that  age  their  respective  claims  to  authority 
must  have  come  in  competition.  But,  if  any 
one  of  them  were  genuine,  the  authority  of  this 
had  been  acknowledged  since  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  Now  we  cannot  suppose  that  Chris- 
tians, accustomed  to  use  a  gospel  which  they 
believed,  or  rather,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  they  knew  to  be  genuine,  would  re- 
ceive a  spurious  history  of  Christ  as  of  equal 
authority.  All  their  prejudices  would  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  book  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed. This,  then,  being  genuine,  and  the 
other  spurious,  the  evidence  for  the  former  being 
decisive,  and  the  pretended  evidence  in  favor  of 
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the  latter  false,  there  could  be  little  probability 
that  the  new  work  would  be  classed  with  that 
already  received,  as  a  sacred  book  of  the  highest 
value.  No  probable  motive,  nor  mistake,  can 
be  imagined  which  might  lead  to  so  extraordi- 
nary a  result. 

This  is  taking  the  most  obvious  view  of  the 
sulgect.  But  when  we  further  consider  the 
discrepancies  among  the  Gk)spels,  and  reflect 
that  the  new  history  must  have  appeared,  in 
some  respects,  inconsistent  with,  and  contra- 
dictory to,  that  genuine  Gospel,  the  authority 
of  which  was  already  established,  we  perceive 
how  incredible  it  is  that  the  former  would  have 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  the  latter.  Without 
doubt,  it  would  have  been  rejected.  Common 
policy  alone,  if  it  were  necessary  to  recur  to 
such  a  consideration,  would  have  prevented 
Christians  from  giving  the  same  authority  to 
a  spurious  as  to  a  genuine  book,  if  discrepan- 
cies existed  between  them ;  as  these  discrepan- 
cies would  expose  the  whole  history  to  the  cavils 
and  objections  of  unbelievers. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  any  one  of  the 
Gospels  be  genuine,  this  circumstance  alone 
goes  far  to  prove  that  all  are  genuine.  If  the 
evidence  for  either  of  the  Gospels  had  been 
much  weaker  than  that  for  the  other  three,  its 
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discrepancies  from  them,  if  there  had  been  no 
other  cause,  would  have  decided  its  rejection. 
The  fact,  that  we  have  four  Gospels,  which,  with 
all  their  essential  agreement,  differ  so  much  from 
each  other,  is  a  very  important  means  of  proving 
the  genuineness  of  all  and  of  any  one  of  them. 
That  these  discrepancies  should  serve  to  confirm 
our  faith  in  all  that  is  essential  or  important  in 
the  narrative  contained  in  the  Gospels,  has  been 
often  observed.  They  show  that  the  writers 
had  each  independent  means  of  information. 
Such  discrepancies  naturally,  and  almost  neces- 
sarily,  exist  among  all  original  histories  of  the 
same  events. 


We  will  pass  to  another  consideration,  show- 
ing that  the  Gospels  must  have  been  transmitted 
as  genuine  from  the  apostolic  age. 

They  are,  evidently,  the  works  of  Jewish  au- 
thors.*    But  the  Gospels  descend  to  us  through 

*  To  this  statement  may  be  objected  the  opinion,  which  has 
obtained  some  currency,  that  Luke  was  a  Gentile  by  birth.  But 
this  opinion  is  countenanced  by  only  a  very  slight  show  of  evi- 
dence. 

The  main  argument  for  it  is  derived  from  the  concluding  verses 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  where  St.  Paul,  after  sending 
salutations  from  some  whom  he  designates  as  ^'  of  the  circumcis- 
ion "  (ch.  iv.  11),  afterwards  sends  salutations  from  others,  whom 
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the  Gentile  branch  of  Christians.  Now,  as  has 
been  already  observed,*  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians,  from  the  first  admission  of  the  latter 
into  the  church,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  sepa- 


it  is  supposed  that  he  meant  to  distinguish  from  those  first  men- 
tioned by  him,  as  not  being  of  the  circumcision.  Among  them  is 
Luke,  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Luke  was  by  birth  a 
Gentile. 

But  those  who  favor  this  opinion  admit  that  he  was  a  proselyte 
to  the  Jewish  religion  before  becoming  a  Christian  ;  and  Lardner 
has  shown  that  there  were  not,  as  has  been  represented,  two 
classes  of  proselytes  among  the  Jews,  one  circumcised,  and  the 
other  unciieumcised.  (Works,  Ed.  4to.  1815.  Vol.  IQ.  p.  395, 
seqq.  Vol.  V.  p.  496,  seqq.  Compare  Wetstein*8  note,  N.  T. 
Vol.  L  pp.  483-485.  See  also  Justin  Martyr's  Dial,  cum  Tryph. 
pp.  399-401.  Ed.  Thirlb.  or  p.  215.  Ed.  Maran.)  All  proselytes 
were  circumcised.  If  Luke,  therefore,  had  been  a  proselyte,  it 
could  not  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle  to  distinguish 
him  as  not  being  of  the  circumcision ;  and  the  argument,  there- 
fore, &lls  to  the  ground. 

But  the  question  whether  Luke  were  a  Jew  or  Grentile  by  birth 
is  wholly  unimportant,  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  reasoning  in  the 
text,  but  in  regard  to  the  correct  use  of  language  in  calling  him 
'^  a  Jewish  writer."  Proselytes,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  Cassius 
(quoted  by  Wetstein,  ubi  sup.),  were  commonly  called  Jews ;  they 
being  Jews  by  religion,  and  having  become  incorporated  with  the 
Jewish  nation.  St.  Luke  (not,  however,  as  I  conceive,  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  proselyte,  but  because  he  was  a  Jew  by 
birth)  ranks  himself  with  Jews  in  the  commencement  of  his  Gos- 
pel, speaking  *'  of  the  events  accomplished  among  us.^*  What^ 
ever  question  may  have  been  raised  respecting  the  parentage  of 
Luke,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  as- 
cribed to  him  w^as  a  Jew  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  —  a  Jewish  writer. 

*  See  before,  pp.  82,  83. 
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rate,  and  form  distinct  societies.  Hardly  held 
together  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  they 
seem  to  have  started  asunder  as  soon  as  the 
power  of  the  Apostles  was  removed.  Very 
soon,  the  Gentile  Christians  far  outnumbered 
the  Jewish ;  and  the  two  parties  seem  to  have 
regarded  each  other  with  somewhat  the  same 
feelings  as  had  belonged  to  Jews  and  Gentiles 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Before 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  we  find  the 
Jewish  Christians,  with,  perhaps,  some  individ- 
ual exceptions,  regarded  as  heretics,  under  the 
name  of  Ebionites.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great 
improbability,  that,  at  any  period  after  the 
apostolic  age,  Gentile  Christians  would  have 
received  from  Jewish  Christians  four  spurious 
histories  of  Christ,  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Apostles,  and  companions  of  Apostles; 
and  would  have  deferred  with  such  credulity 
to  their  testimony,  as  to  ascribe  to  these  works 
the  character  of  sacred  books. 

The  improbability  of  this  supposition  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact,  that  the  four  Greek  Grospels, 
the  works  in  question,  were  not  in  common  use 
among  Jewish  Christians.  They  made  use  only 
of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  which,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt,  was,  as  they  first  received 
it,  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
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though  this,  in  process  of  time,  became  cor- 
rupted in  their  hands.  Their  early  reception  of 
the  Hebrew  original  may  have  countenanced  the 
use  of  the  Greek  translation  of  Matthew ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  other  three  Gospels,  the  Gentile 
Christians  could  not  have  received  them  upon 
the  authority  and  recommendation  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  by  whom  they  were  not  used. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Gospels  are  evidently  the  work, 
not  merely  of  Jewish  authors,  but  of  unlearned 
Jewish  authors,  men  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
language  generally,  and  of  the  Greek  language 
in  particular.  These  writings  can  make  no 
pretension  to  any  merely  literary  merit.  Their 
Hebraistic  style  and  idioms,  with  the  peculiar 
senses  given  to  words,  must  have  obscured  their 
meaning,  and  made  them  appear  barbarous  to 
those  whose  native  language  was  the  Greek. 
Origen  informs  us,  that  "  the  style  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  poor  and 
contemptible."*  "  Literary  men,"  says  Lactan- 
tius,  "when  they  give  their  attention  to  the 
religion  of  God,  unless  they  receive  their  funda- 
mental instruction  from  some  able  teacher,  do 
not  become  believers.      For  being  accustomed 

*  Comment,  in  Joan.    Tom.  iv.  §  2.    0pp.  IV.  93. 
25 
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to  pleasing  and  polished  discourses  and  poems, 
they  despise  as  sordid  the  simple  and  common 
language  of  the  divine  writings."*  If,  there- 
fore, the  Gospels  had  not  been  genuine,  their 
style  and  idiom  alone  would  have  formed  no 
small  obstacle  to  their  reception. 

Let  us  now  put  these  circumstances  together, 
and,  adverting  merely  to  the  particular  view 
of  the  subject  just  taken,  consider  what  is  ne- 
cessarily embraced  in  the  supposition,  that  the 
Gospels,  being  spurious,  obtained  general  author- 
ity after  the  apostolic  age.  According  to  this 
supposition,  while  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians were  regarding  each  other  with  but  litde 
favor,  four  spurious  works,  the  production  of 
illiterate  Jewish  writers  whose  names  are  wholly 
unknown,  the  style  of  which  must  have  been 
repulsive  to  Greeks,  and  three  of  which  were 
not  in  common  use  among  Jewish  Christians, 
and  therefore  not  recommended  by  their  au- 
thority, whatever  weight  that  might  have  had, 
all,  in  a  body,  obtained  the  highest  credit,  as 
sacred  books,  throughout  the  widely  dispersed 
community  of  Gentile  Christians. 


It   is   acknowledged   that   the   four   Gospels 


•  Institut.  VI.  §  21. 
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were  received  with  the  greatest  respect,  as  gen- 
uine and  sacred  books,  by  catholic  Christians, 
that  is,  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  But  earlier  than 
this  time,  it  has  been  pretended  that  we  find 
no  trace  of  their  existence ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  before  this  time  they  were 
not  in  common  use^  and  were  but  little  known, 
even  if  extant  in  their  present  state.*  I  shall 
hereafter  produce  notices  of  their  existence  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  But  waiving,  for  the  pres- 
ent, this  consideration,  the  reasoning  appears 
not  a  little  extraordinary.  About  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  Gospels  were  reverenced 
as  sacred  books  by  a  community  dispersed  over 
the  world,  composed  of  men  of  different  nations 
and  languages.  There  were,  to  say  the  least, 
sixty  thousand  copies  of  them  in  existence  ;t 
they  were  read  in  the  churches  of  Christians ; 
they  were  continually  quoted,  and  appealed  to, 
as  of  the  highest  authority ;  their  reputation  was 
as  well  established  among  believers  from  one 
end  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  other,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day  among  Christians  in  any 
country.  But  it  is  asserted,  that  before  that 
period  we  find  no  trace  of  their  existence ;  and 

*  See  before,  pp.  13,  14.  f  See  before,  p.  52. 
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it  is,  therefore,  inferred  that  they  were  not  in 
common  use,  and  but  little  known,  even  if  ex- 
tant in  their  present  form.  This  reasoning  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  if  one  were  to  say,  that 
the  first  mention  of  Egyptian  Thebes  is  in  the 
poems  of  Homer.  He,  indeed,  describes  it  as 
a  city  which  poured  a  hundred  armies  from  its 
hundred  gates ;  but  his  is  the  first  mention  of  it, 
and  therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  before  his  time,  it  was  a  place  of  any  con- 
siderable note.  The  general  reception  of  the 
Gospels  as  books  of  the  highest  authority,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  necessarily  implies 
their  celebrity  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  the 
long  continued  operation  of  causes  sufficient  to 
produce  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon. 

This  phenomenon,  it  may  appear  from  what  has 
been  said,  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  any 
combination,  nor  of  fraud,  nor  accident.  Those 
by  whom  the  Gospels  were  received  as  books  of 
the  highest  value  were  men  superior,  generally, 
in  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  to  their  con- 
temporaries; if  they  were  deceived,  it  was  at 
their  peril ;  they  enjoyed  such  means  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  history  of  the  Gospels  as 
might,  and,  we  may  truly  say,  must  have  re- 
moved all  doubt  whether  they  were  genuine  or 
not ;  and  in  their  words  and  by  their  lives,  they 
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unequiTocally  affirmed  them  to  be  genuine.  The 
first  three  Gospels,  when  compared  together, 
present  appearances  which,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  of  their  general  reception, 
admit  of  no  explanation  that  does  not  suppose 
their  genuineness.  But  further ;  —  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  the  Gospels  must  have  made 
their  way  to  general  reception  by  their  intrinsic 
worth  and  authority.  Four  histories  of  Christ, 
the  work  of  unlearned  Jewish  authors,  written 
in  a  style  which  must  have  appeared  barbarous 
to  native  Greeks,  and  regarded  by  those  who 
held  them  in  the  highest  respect  as  presenting 
discrepancies  with  each  other,  which,  in  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  their  words,  were  irreconcilable, 
obtained  equal  reception  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian community,  from  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
through  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy, 
to  the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa. 
They  were  received  as  sacred  books  by  portions 
of  this  community,  who,  probably,  had  never 
heard  of  each  other's  existence.  Wherever  the 
religion  had  spread,  they  had  spread  with  it. 
The  faith  of  Christians  rested  on  the  belief  of 
their  authenticity.  Of  these  facts,  no  other 
account  can  be  given,  than  that  those  writings 
were  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  the  re- 
ligion itself;  and  had  been  handed  down  with 
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it  from  the  apostolic  age,  as  its  authentic  rec- 
ords. But  if  this  be  so,  no  reasonable  question 
can  be  raised  respecting  their  genuineness.  It 
could  not  be  established  by  any  proof  more 
decisive  and  unsuspicious,  than  what  has  just 
been  stated ;  for  it  appears  as  a  necessary  in- 
ference from  notorious  and  indisputable  facts. 


Such  is  the  conclusion  concerning  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Gospels  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  of  their  reception  as  genuine  throughout 
the  community  of  catholic  Christians  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century.  But  all  reason- 
ing on  historical  subjects,  however  decisive  it 
may  seem,  admits  of  confirmation ;  and  we  are 
not  satisfied,  till  whatever  difficulties  have  been 
opposed  to  it  are  removed.  We  will,  therefore, 
proceed  to  examine  whether  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  arrived  is  confirmed  or  weak- 
ened by  evidence  from  a  still  earlier  period. 
We  will  first  attend  to  the  evidence  of  Justin 
Martyr.  It  has.  been  maintained,  as  we  have 
before  seen,*  that  he  did  not  quote  the  Gospels. 
But,  consistently  with  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  have  arrived,  and  in  confirmation  of  it,  I 

•  See  before,  pp.  7-0. 
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trust  it  may  be  clearly  shown,  that  he  did  quote 
the  same  Gospels  to  which  we  now  appeal,  and 
that  he,  and  the  Christians  contemporary  with 
him,  held  them  in  as  high  respect  as  the  Chris- 
tians who  immediately  succeeded  him,  or  as  do 
Christians  at  the  present  day. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EVIDBNCE  TO   BE   DERIVED    FROM    THE  WRITINGS    OF  JUSTIN 

MAETTE. 

In  ascending  toward  the  apostolic  age,  after 
the  fathers  who  have  been  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  we  come  to  Justin  Martyr,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  year  160.  He  was  of  Gentile 
extraction,  born  in  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  city  of 
Samaria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century.  He  studied  the 
different  systems  of  heathen  philosophy  under 
several  masters.  He  preferred  the  Platonic ; 
until  he  became  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
which  he  then  embraced,  as  the  only  "  certain 
and  useful  philosophy."  He  appears  to  have 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  travelling;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  chose  Rome  for  his  resi- 
dence, where,  as  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt, 
he  suffered  martyrdom.  As  early  as  the  year 
160,  he  addressed  a  Defence  of  Christianity 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  in  connection 
with  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus,  and 
the  Roman  senate  and  people.     Afterwards,  he 
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wrote  aaocher  work  in  expbaatkm  and  defence 
of  Christianitj,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  with 
an  unbelieving  Jew,  called  Trjpho.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  form  given  to  it  be  wholly  ficli-' 
tious,  or  whether  the  work  were  occasioned  by 
a  conference  which  actually  took  place*  Not 
long  befcure  his  death  he  puUished  a  second 
Defence  of  Christianitj*  His  two  defences  are 
commonly  called  Apologies,  the  name  being 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  from  which 
it  is  derived,  namdy,  <^  defence,"  **  vindication.'^ 
Beside  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  Justin 
composed  writings  which  are  lost  There  are 
three  other  short  works  extant,  of  which  he 
was  perhaps  the  author.*  But  they  are  all 
addressed  to  Gentile  unbelievers,  and  contain  no 
reference  to  any  book  giiong  a  history  of  Christ. 
This  is  true,  likewbe,  of  his  second  Apology, 
whkh  is  short.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  partic* 
ular  act  of  persecuti(Mi  at  Rome,  in  which  three 
Christians  were  put  to  death.  Our  attenticm, 
therefore,  is  confined  to  the  first  Apology,  and 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho. 

From  these  woriLs  of  Justin  mi^t  be  ex- 
tracted a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  doctrines 


*  Ad  Gneoos  Ontio,  Ad  Ghmm  Coimrtilio,  De  Monarchia. 
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of  Christ,  corresponding  with  that  contained  in 
the  Gospels,  and  corresponding  to  such  a  de- 
gree, both  in  matter  and  words,  that  almost 
every  quotation  and  reference  may  be  readily 
assigned  to  its  proper  place  in  one  or  other  of 
the  Gospels.  There  was,  consequently,  till 
within  a  short  period,  no  doubt  entertained  that 
the  Gospels  were  quoted  by  Justin.  The  facts 
just  mentioned  do  not  fully  establish  this  propo- 
sition ;  but  they  afford  a  strong  presumption  <^ 
its  truth.  To  the  supposition,  however,  that 
Justin  quoted  the  Gospels,  olgections  have  been 
made,  which,  as  far  as  they  are  important,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  three  following  heads. 

I.  He  nowhere  designates  any  one  of  the 
Gospels  by  the  title  of  it  afterwards  in  use,  or 
names  the  Evangelists  as  the  authors  whom  he 
quotes.  His  quotations  are  taken  from  what  he 
calls  "Memoirs  by  the  Apostles";  for  so  we 
may  translate  the  title  which  he  gives  to  the 
work  or  works  to  which  he  appeals.* 

II.  There  is  a  great  want  of  verbal '  coinci- 
dence between  his  quotations,  and  the  corre- 
sponding passages  in  the  Gospels. 

III.  He  has  passages  apparently  or  professed- 


Tk  AKraMfnM$n¥0mTm  rm9  *Aw§0riXm9, 
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ly  taken  from  the  written  history  of  Christ  used 
hy  him,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Gospels.* 

The  facts  stated  in  the  first  two  objections 
admit  of  sufficient  explanation,  by  attending  to 
the  character  of  Justin's  writings,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  composed. 
His  quotations  are  found,  as  has  been  said,  in 
his  first  and  longer  Apology,  and  in  his  Dialogue 
with  Trypho.  In  the  former  work,  he  gives  an 
account  of  Christ  and  his  ministry,  of  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  his  religion,  and  of  the 
character  of  his  followers.  He  is,  throughout, 
addressing  heathens. 

We  will  first,  then,  consider  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  described  the  Gospels  (as  we 
believe)  in   this  Apology.f     He   quotes  much 


*  Tliese  objections  are  stated  in  a  dissertation  by  F.  A.  Stroth, 
puUifihed  in  the  first  Yolume  of  Eichhom^s  Repertorium,  and  en- 
titled, Entdecte  Fragmente  dee  Evangeliums  nach  den  Hebraem 
in  Justin  dem  Martyrer,  i.  e.  Fragments  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  disooyered  in  Justin  Martyr.  —  Eichhom*s  Ein- 
leitnng  In  d.  N.  T.  I.  78  - 106.  —  Bishop  Marsh's  Letters  to  the 
anonymons  Author  of  Remarks  on  Michaelis  and  his  Commen- 
tator, pp.  28-32,  —  and  his  Illustration  of  his  Hypothesis  re- 
specting the  Origin  and  Composition  of  our  three  first  Gospels, 
Appendix,  pp.  22-79. 

t  The  order  of  the  Apologies  in  the  older  editions  being  in- 
Terted,  the  first  written  is  oflen  cited  as  the  second ;  as  it  is  by 
Eichhom.    This  fact,  if  not  explained,  might  produce  some  con- 
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6om  diem  without  any  express  reference  or 
descriptioii,  which^  however,  he  has  gnreo  three 
times,  in  the  following  words. 

1.  ^^And  the  messenger  then  sent  to  Aat 
▼kgin  announced  to  her  the  glad  news,  sajmg, 
<  Behold,  thou  shah  conceive  through  tke  Holy 
Sfnrit,  and  hring  forth  a  son,  and  he  Aail  be  tfe 
son  of  the  Most  Hi^ ;  and  thou  riiah  call  Us 
name  Jesus ;  for  he  shall  defiver  his  people  from 
tbeur  sins ' ;  as  those  who  have  written  memoirs 
concerning  every  thing  relating  to  our  Saviour f 
Jesus  Christy  have  taughtj  whom  we  6e/iete."  * 

2L  In  giving  an  account  of  the  Liast  Supper 
of  our  Lord,  he  says :  —  ^^  The  AposHea^  m  ikt 
Memoirs  composed  by  them^  which  are  caUed 
Crospelsj  have  thus  informed  us,''  f  &c. 

3.  He  says:  —  ^^On  the  day  which  is  called 
the  day  of  the  Sun  [Sunday],  we  all,  whether 
dwelling  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  assemble 
together ;  when  the  Memoirs  by  the  Apostles,} 
or  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  are  read,  as 


fbnon.  I  call  that  the  first  Apology  which  was  fifst  written, 
and  which  is  placed  first  in  the  later  editions;  and  IbUow,  in 
qnotmg,  the  pages  of  Thirlhy's  edition. 

Zfirvwv  U/2ft|«»,  Mf  iwi^rtw^mfuf.  p.  54. 

f  0/  yk^  *A«i#rtX«  l»  rtltt   ytfftifui  ^  Jktrrmv  * K9ftmifMnifM9n%  J 
mtXurm  IRiMtyyiktm^  §9rm  Mi^dwMiv.  p.  96. 

X  tk  'AitwfutifmUfmm  ^m^'Aaft^tSkmf.  p.  07. 
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long  as  time  pennits."  He  then  describes  the 
lest  of  the  senrice,  which  consisted  in  an  ex- 
hortation, prajrer,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  and  a  contribntion  for  the  poor. 

We  beUeye,  that  the  books  of  which  Justin 
thro  speaks  were  the  Gospels ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  how,  in  addressing  a  heathen  emperor, 
and  headien  readers,  he  could  haye  described 
them  more  dearly  than  he  has  done,  or  afforded 
move  satis&ctory  proof  that  they  were  the  works 
to  wlueh  he  appealed.  How  eariy  the  term  ren- 
dered ^  Gospel ''  came  to  be  applied  to  a  history 
of  Christ  is  uncertain.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  it  was  so  long  befcnre  the  time  of  Justin.  In 
this  applicatbn  the  word  was  so  removed  from 
its  original  sense,  that  the  meaning  put  upon  it 
would  not  have  been  understood,  without  ex- 
l^anation,  by  a  native  Greek,  acquainted  only 
with  its  common  use  in  his  language.  If  it  was 
perceived  to  be  the  titie  of  a  book,  it  would  still 
eoQvey  to  him  no  proper  and  distinct  notion  of 
the  contents  of  that  book.  This,  therefore,  was 
not  a  tide  to  be  used  without  explanation  by 
Jostin,  in  addressing  a  Roman  emperor.  Nor 
would  there  have  been  more  propriety  in  his 
giving  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  respect- 
nre  Grospeb.  Of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
Jdm,  neither  the  emperor,  nor  the  generality  of 
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those  heathens  who  might  read  his  Apology, 
had,  probably,  ever  heard.  The  names  of  fi^ur 
unknown  individuals  would  have  carried  with 
them  no  historical  authority.  Considering  t^e 
state  of  things  at  the  time  when  Justin  wrote, 
there  would  have  been  something  incongruous, 
and  almost  ludicrous,  in  quoting  by  name  <<  The 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew,''  or  "  The  Grospel 
accordmg  to  Luke,''  in  an  address  to  the  Roman 
emperor  and  senate.  The  object  of  Justin  in 
appealing  to  any  history  of  Christ  was  to  show, 
that  his  own  statements  rested  on  authority  ac- 
knowledged by  those  in  whose  name  *  he  spoke. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to  describe 
those  books  in  words  which  would  be  undef- 
stood,  and  which  would  show,  at  the  same  time, 
how  they  were  esteemed  by  Christians.  This 
is  what  he  has  done.  He  calls  them  ^^  Memoirs 
by  the  Apostles."  The  description  was  of  the 
kind  which  his  purpose  required,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently correct;  for  though  only  two  of  the 
Gospels  were  written  by  Apostles,  the  other 
two,  according  to  the  universal  sentiment  of  an- 
tiquity, were  considered  as  carrying  with  them 
apostolic  authority;  being  sanctioned  by  Apos- 
tles, and  containing  only  narratives  derived  from 
them.  We  shall  presently  perceive,  that  on 
another  occasion  he  expressed  himself  with  per- 
fect accuracy. 
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In  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  Justin  defends 
and  maintains  Christianity  against  the  objections 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Like  his  Apologies, 
therefore,  this  work  was  intended  to  be  read  by 
unbelievers,  and  by  unbelievers  who,  as  appears 
from  a  passage  to  be  hereafter  quoted,  might 
never  have  heard  the  names  of  the  Evangelists. 
In  speaking  of  the  Gospels,  Justin,  accordingly, 
pursues  the  same  course  as  in  his  Apology.  But 
in  this  Dialogue,  we  find  the  following  passage. 
"  In  those  MemoirSy^^  says  Justui,  "  which  I 
affirm  to  have  been  composed  by  Apostles  of 
Christ  and  their  companions j  it  is  written,  that 
sweat,  like  drops  of  blood,  flowed  from  him 
while  he  was  praying.''  No  description  of  the 
four.  Gospels  could  be  more  precise  than  what 
is  here  given.  They  are  described  as  ^^  Memoirs 
of  Christ  composed  by  Apostles  and  their  com- 
panions." * 

That  companions  of  the  Apostles  are  here 
named  by  Justin  serves  especially  to  prove, 
that  he  referred  to  the  Gospels,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  the  passage 
which  he  immediately  quotes  is  found  only  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  who  was  a  companion  of 


099Ttrdx^»*,  P*  ^^^' 
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the  Apostles.  In  another  [dace,*  a  fittle  after, 
Justin  speaks  of  our  Saviour's  changing  the 
name  of  Peter,  <^  as  it  is  written  in  his  Me- 
moirs"; and  likewise  o£  his  giving  to  James 
and  John  the  name  of  Boanerges.f  Bj  his 
Memoirs,  according  to  Justin's  constant  use  of 
language,  we  must  understand  Memoirs  of  which 
Peter  may  be  regarded  as  the  authcH**!  But  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  Mark's 
Gospel  was  essentially  the  narratire  of  Peter^ 
and  thus  entitled  to  apostolic  mithori^r.  The 
mention  of  the  surname  given  to  James  and 
John  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  Gospel. 

The  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  the 
fisu:t,  that  Justin  does  not  mention  the  Evange- 
lists by  name,  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  before 
referred  to,§  as  proving  that  those  for  whom  he 
intended  his  work  might  never  have  heard  the 
names  of  the  Evangelists.  He  believed  diat 
the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  St.  John ;  and 

•  P.  365.  t  Comp.  Mark  iiL  17. 

%  As  'Arirr«x«»  elsewhere  when  goyemed  hy  *Awytmifim4pmrm 
denotes  the  authors  and  not  the  subjects  of  these  Memoirs,  so  in 
this  passage,  the  genitive  uirtS  must  refer  to  him  who  was  le- 
garded,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  the  author  of  the  work  in  question, 
namely,  Peter,  and  not  to  the  subject  of  the  work,  Christ.  Justin 
nowhere  uses  the  expression,  'Ai^m^m^f  Xft^rtm 

^  On  the  preceding  page. 
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in  defending  the  doctrine  of  a  Millenniom,  after 
quoting  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  he 
appeals  to  that  work  in  the  following  terms :  — 
<^And  a  man  of  our  own  number,  by  name 
John,  one  of  the  Aposdes  of  Christ,  in  the  rev- 
elation which  was  made  by  him,  has  prophesied 
that  the  belieyers  in  our  Christ  shall  spend  a 
thousand  years  in  Jerusalem ;  and  that  after 
this,  will  be,  to  speak  briefly,  the  general  and 
eternal  resurrection  and  judgment  of  all  men 
together."*  With  the  exception  of  St.  Paul, 
there  was  probably  no  one  of  the  early  disciples 
whose  name  was  more  likely  to  be  known  to 
unbelieyers,  than  that  of  St.  John ;  yet  we  see 
in  what  manner  he  is  here  mentioned.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  litde  advantage  or  propri- 
ety there  would  have  been  in  Justin's  quoting 
the  Evangelists  by  name,  when  addressing  those 
to  whom  their  names  were  unknown.  Nor  was 
there  any  cause  why,  with  the  purpose  which  he 
had  in  view,  either  in  his  Apology  or  his  Dia- 
logue with  Tr3rpho,  he  should  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  he  took  from  one  Evan- 
gelist, and  what  from  another.  He  regarded  all 
as  of  equal  authority.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  reason  why  he  should  specify  the  different 

•  P.  315. 
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Evangelists  by  name  in  quoting  their  Gospels. 
There  was  not  even  a  suitable  occasion  for  him 
to  do  so. 

IL  We  come,  then,  to  the  second  obfectioDy 
the  want  of  verbal  coincidence  between  the  quo- 
tations of  Justin,  and  the  corresponding  passages 
in  the  Gospels. 

In  order  to  understand  the  precise  fotce  of 
this  objection,  it  should  be  premised,  that  in  the 
quotations  in  question  the  language  answers  in 
great  part  to  that  of  the  Evangelists ;  but  that 
the  cases  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  a 
series  of  words  of  any  considerable  length  runs 
strictly  parallel  with  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  Gospels.  There  is  commonly  a  change, 
addition,  or  omission  of  one  or  more  words,  or  an 
alteration  in  the  construction  or  arrangement.* 

Respecting  the-  objection,  as  thus  explained, 
it  may  first  be  remarked,  that  it  proceeds  on 
a  false  assumption  concerning  the  degree  of 
accuracy  generally  to  be  found  in  the  quotations 


*  For  a  specimen  of  Justin's  quotations,  see  Additional  Note,  E. 
All  his  quotations  corresponding  to  passages  in  the  Gospels 
are  professedly  collected  by  Stroth,  p.  41,  seqq.,  and  are  copied 
from  him  by  Eichhom,  who  has  likewise  given,  side  by  side,  the 
passages  in  the  Grospels,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  oompaiing 
them.    Einleit.  I.  515,  seqq. 
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of  the  fathers,  in  cases  where  no  particular  cir- 
cumstance operated  to  produce  it.  Strict  verbal 
coincidence  between  their  citations  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  or  of 
the  Septuagint,  from  which  they  quoted,  is  not 
to  be  confidently  expected,  except  under  con- 
ditions which  do  not  apply  to  Justin's  citations 
from  the  Grospels.  The  fathers  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  quoted  verbally  in  their  commen- 
taries ;  because  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
written  with  the  volume,  on  which  they  were 
commenting,  open  before  them.  There  is  a 
presumption,  likewise,  that  they  were  often  ac- 
curate in  their  controversial  writings ;  as  it  is 
obviously  proper,  when  a  doctrine  is  to  be  proved 
or  disproved  by  the  Scriptures,  to  produce  the 
passages  appealed  to  in  the  very  words  of  the 
original.  They  sometimes  give  proof  of  quoting 
verbally  by  remarking  on  the  various  readings 
of  a  passage.  One  father,  likewise,  from  habits 
of  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  frequentiy 
correct,  while  another  is  more  inaccurate.  Ori- 
gen,  for  example,  quotes,  generally,  with  closer 
adherence  to  the  text,  than  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, of  whom  it  has  been  remarked,  that  ^*  he 
not  unfrequendy  cites  from  memory ;  and  gives 
rather  the  sense  than  the  words  of  the  sacred 
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writers."*  But  in  many  of  the  works  of  the 
fathers,  there  is  a  want  c^  verbal  coincidence 
similar  to  that  found  in  Justin's  quotations  finom 
the  Gospels.  The  other  fathers,  like  Justin, 
quoted  from  memory,  carelessly,  substituting  one 
synonymous  word  or  clause  for  another,  trans- 
posing the  order  of  words  and  thov^ts,  omit- 
ting parts  of  a  passage,  paraphrasing,  inserting 
thek  own  ezpIanaticMis,  expressing  the  meaning 
in  their  own  language,  and  blending  together 
passages  which  stand  remote  from  each  oth^ 
in  the  Scriptures.f 

Accuracy  of  quotation  seems  to  have  been 
less  regarded  by  ancient  writers,  in  general,  than 
by  modern;  a  circumstance  probably  arising 
from  the  greater  difficulty  in  procuring  and  in 
ccmsulting  books.  It  has  been  remarked,  for 
instance,  that  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  in  his 
rhetorical  works,  often  quotes  the  same  passage 
differently;  and  that,  particularly,  he  has  long 
citations  from  Isocrates  repeated,  sometimes 
more  than  once,  with  variations^  We  may 
mention,  as  another  example,  the  well  known 
fact  of  the  want  of  exactness  in  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  contained  in  the  Gos- 

*  Griesbach.  Symbol.  Crit.  Tom.  IT.  p.  335. 

t  See  Additional  Note,  E. 

X  Vid.  Matthtti  Nov.  Test.  Gneod.  Tom.  I.  p.  690.  n.  13. 
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pek  and  Epistles.  In  ancient  times,  the  un- 
idiing  of  a  volume  to  find  a  particidar  passage 
must  have  taken  more  time,  and  given  more 
trouUe,  than  the  opening  of  a  book  in  modem 
days. 

But  besides  the  false  assumption  respecting 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  fathers  in  their 
quotations,  the  objection  we  are  considering 
rests  for  support  upon  an  express  assertion  re- 
specting Justin  in  particular.  It  has  been  said, 
that  ^<  Justin  is  extremely  accurate  as  to  the 
wards  of  his  quotations.^'  *  If  Justin  had  been 
ezlreiEdiy  accurate  in  his  quotations  from  other 
bocJLs,  there  might  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  the  Memoirs  by  the  Apostles  were  the 
four  Gospels,  on  account  of  the  want  of  verbal 
agreement  between  his  quotations  and  the  text 
of  the  Giospels.  But  with  the  special  exception 
to  be  hereafter  mentioned^  which  does  not  affect 
the  present  argument,  the  assertion  is  strangely 
ernmeous.  Justin's  frequent  want  of  accuracy 
in  his  quotations  has  been  remarked  in  strong 
language  by  the  commentators  on  his  writings^f 
There  is  a  great  want  of  verbal  coincidence  in 

*  Marsh's  Letters,  p.  31,  note.    Comp.  Appendix  to  Illustra- 
tion, p.  39,  seqq. 
f  See  Thirlby's  edition,  pp.  75,  98,  106,  180. 
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many  of  his  quotations  from  the  Septuagint. 
He  alters  and  transposes  the  language.  He 
brings  together  detached  passages  from  the  same 
or  from  different  books,  giving  them  in  connec- 
tion,  as  if  they  followed  each  other  in  the 
original.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  com- 
mit the  error  of  ascribing  to  one  Prophet  the 
words  of  another ;  and  he  has  even,  apparently 
through  indistinct  recollection,  and  the  confound- 
ing of  different  things  together,  quoted  the  Pen- 
tateuch, once  expressly,  and  once  by  implication, 
for  facts  not  to  be  found  in  it.*  I  have  noticed 
in  his  Apologies  and  Dialogue  seven  quotations 
from  Plato.  There  is  one  of  them,  consisting 
only  of  four  words  in  the  original,  which  would 
be  verbally  accurate,  if  Justin  had  not  inserted 
a  particle.  None  of  the  others  is  so.  In  three, 
he  gives  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  sense, 
without  regard  to  the  words,  of  Plato ;  and  in 
the  only  other  of  any  considerable  length  there 
is  much  discrepance  of  language.*  He  quotes 
likewise  from  Xenophon  the  story  of  the  choice 
of  Hercules,  giving  this  also  in  his  own  words. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  Justin's  quotations 
from  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Dialogue  with  Try- 
pho,  correspond  closely  to  the  text  of  the  origi- 

•  See  Additional  Note,  E. 
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nal.  But  their  difference  in  this  respect  from 
his  other  quotations  in  his  first  Apology  and  in 
the  Dialogue  is  easily  explained.  Many  of  those 
referred  to  are  of  such  length,  as,  at  first  view, 
to  render  it  improbable  that  he  trusted  to  his 
memory,  as  on  other  occasions.  In  citing  a 
whole  Psalm,  or  a  long  passage  firom  one  of  the 
Prophets,  he  is  verbally  correct,  or  nearly  so, 
because,  as  it  may  be  presumed,  he  recurred  to 
the  volume,  and  transcribed  it.  In  his  Dia- 
logue with  Trypho,  he  is  reasoning  in  contro- 
versy, with  a  Jew  from  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead 
him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  accuracy  in 
citing  it»  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  for 
his  quotations  from  the  Septuagint,  he  had  an 
invariable  archetype;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  facts  or  discourses  were  often  recorded 
in  different  terms  in  each  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels. This  diversity  would  tend  to  prevent  a 
distinct  and  accurate  impression  of  any  partic- 
ular form  of  words  from  being  left  on  the  mem- 
ory; and  would,  at  the  same  time,  seem  to 
prove  it  unimportant  to  adhere  closely  to  the 
language  of  any  one  of  the  Evangelists. 

It  seemed  proper  to  enter  into  the  preceding 
explanations,  in  order  to  show  the  sources  of  the 
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erroneous  reasoning  respecting  the  quotations  of 
Justin.  But  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  cite  the 
work  or  works,  which  he  entitles  Memoirs, 
with  verbal  accuracy,  admits  of  decinve  proof. 
In  at  least  seventeen  instances,  he  has  repeated 
the  same  quotation.  Now  if  he  had  cited  with 
verbal  accuracy,  every  quotation,  when  repeated, 
must  have  agreed  with  itself.  Bat  this  is  not 
the  fact.  Passing  over  what  niay  be  considered 
as  trifling  variations,  we  find,  that  in  more  than 
half  of  them,  as  repeated,  there  is  a  striking 
want  of  correspondence,  either  in  the  words 
themselves,  or  in  their  connection  with  other 
words  quoted.*  Nothing  can  be  said,  which  will 
tend  either  to  illustrate,  or  to  set  aside,  the  infer* 
ence  from  this  fact.  The  conclusion,  that  Justin 
did  not  quote  the  Memoirs  used  by  him  with 
verbal  accuracy,  is  irresistible;  and  it  is  truly 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  that  an  hypothe- 
sis should  have  been  built  upon  the  opposite 
supposition. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  Justin,  in 
composing  such  works  as  he  did,  had  regarded 
verbal  accuracy  in  quoting  the  Gospels.  He 
wrote  for  unbelieving  Gentiles  and  Jews, — men 


See  Additional  N<rte,  E. 
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Ignorant  of  what  Christianitj  really  was.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  give  a  general  view  of  its 
history  and  character.  In  pursuing  this  purpose, 
while  uang  the  Gospels  as  his  main  authority, 
he  intermixes  with  his  statements  quotations 
from  them,  sometimes  partly  in  the  words  of 
the  original  and  partly  in  his  own.  He  blends 
together  passages  taken  from  different  places  in 
the  same  Gospel,  or  from  different  Evangelists. 
He  quotes  the  Gospels  from  memory,  as,  with 
the  exceptions  before  mentioned,  he  does  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  In  thus  quoting  the  Septuagint  he  has 
committed  remarkable  mistakes;  but  he  might 
well  feel  assured,  that,  in  reporting  the  teachings 
or  the  history  of  our  Lord,  his  memory  would  not 
so  fail  as  to  cause  him  to  give  a  false  represen- 
tation of  them.  It  would  have  been,  not  a 
degree  of  accuracy  that  we  might  reckon  upon, 
hot  it  would  have  been  superstitious  precision, 
if,  in  addressing  a  Roman  emperor,  or  unbeliev-^ 
ing  Jews,  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  tran- 
scribe the  exact  words  of  any  one  of  the  Gospels 
in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  stand,  —  espe^ 
cially  while  he  found  the  same  facts,  and  the 
same  sayings,  presented  by  different  Evangelists 
in  different  words.  In  works  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  those  of  Justin,  composed  at  so  early  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  his  mode 

ds 
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of  quotation  was  such  as  might  reasonaUy  be 
expected. 

In  not  mentioning  the  Gospeb  by  the  titlef 
in  use  among  Christians,  and  in  not  appealing 
to  the  Evangelists  hy  name,  Justin  pursued  a 
course  similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  by  a 
kmg  series  of.  Christian  Apologists  bam  his  time 
to  that  of  Constantine.  In  other  worcb,  it  was 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Others  genesaUym 
their  works  addressed  to  unbelievers ;  --*-  by  Jos* 
tin's  disciple,  Tatian,  who,  though  he  formed  a 
history  of  Christ  out  of  the  four  Gospels,  does 
not  make  mention  of  them,  nor  of  the  Evan* 
gelists,  in  his  Oration  to  the  Gentiles ;-— by 
Athenagoras,  who  is  equally  silent  about  them 
in  his  Apology,  addressed,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  second  century,  to  Marcus  Aurelius ; -<- by 
Theophilus,  who  conforms  to  the  common  usage 
of  the  writers  with  whom  he  b  to  be  classed, 
except  that,  as  before  mentioned,*  he  once 
speaks  of  ^^the  Grospels,"  and  uses  once  the 
name  ^^  Gospel,''  and  once  the  term  <^  Evangelic 
voice,"  in  citing  the  Gospels,  and  once  quotes 
the  Evangelist  John  by  name; — by  TertuUian, 
who  quotes  the   Gospels    elsewhere  so  abun- 

»  Sm  before,  p.  ISS. 
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dantty,  but  iioiii  whose  Apology,  or  from  whose 
work  *^To  the  Nations,^'  no  information  (sap- 
poang  those  works  to  stand  alone)  could  be 
gleaned  concerning  them; — By  MinuUus  Felix, 
whose  sm^e  remaining  book,  a  sjmited  and 
interesting  defence  of  Christianity  and  attack 
oa  heathenism,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  affiirds, 
likewise,  no  evidence  that  the  Gospels  were  in 
tnMtience ;-^hy  Cyprian,  the  well-known  bishop 
of  Carthage  about  the  middle  of  the  third  ceur 
tury,  who,  in  his  defence  of  Christianity,  ad* 
dressed  to  Demetrian,  a  heathen,  does  not  name 
the  Grospek,  nor  the  Evangelists;  —  and,  to 
come  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  foortfa 
centoiy,  by  Amobias,  who,  in  his  long  wcHiL 
^Against  the  Gentiles,"  does  not  cite  any  book 
of  Scripture ;  —  and  by  Lactantius,  who,  in  his 
Divine  Institutes,  does  not  speak  of  the  Gospels, 
Mr  ifuote  by  name  any  one  of  the  Evangelists, 
except  John,  and  mentimis  him  only  in  a  single 


Ofprian,  in  his  work  addressed  to  Demetrian, 
has  quotations  firom  Scripture,  and  among  them 
three  fipom  the  Gospels,  though  the  Gospels  are 
BOl  expressly  named  by  him.  On  this  Lactan- 
tius remarks,  that  Cyprian  has  not  treated  the 

•  hmtkai.  Lib.  lY.  $  8. 
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subject  as  he  ought ;  for  Demetrian  **  was  not 
to  be  confuted  by  authorities  from  that  Scripture 
which  he  regarded  as  false  and  fabricated,  but 
by  arguments  and  reason."  * 

Such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  course  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  fathers,  in  their  winrks 
addressed  to  unbelievers.  But  among  all  who 
have  been  mentioned,  Justin  is  remarkaUy  dis- 
tinguished by  the  abundance  of  his  quotaticms 
from  the  Grospels,  and  by  the  explicitness  with 
which  he  has  described  their  character. 

III.  We  proceed  to  the  last  objection.  It  is, 
that  Justin  has  passages,  apparently  or  pro- 
fessedly taken  from  the  history  or  histories  of 
Christ  used  by  him,  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Gospels. 

In  respect  to  these  passages  it  is  first  to  be 
observed,  that,  with  only  one  exception,!  which 
presents  no  considerable  difficulty,  they  are  not 
professedly  taken  by  Justin  from  the  Memoirs 
used  by  him,  or  from  any  other  book.  That 
they  are  not  found  in  the  Gospels  can  therefore 
aiSford  no  proof  that  Justin  did  not  elsewhere 
quote  the  Gospels.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  he  lived  near  the  times  of  the  Apostles ; 


•  Iiwtitat.  Lib.  V.  ^  4.  f  See  No.  4,  foUowing. 
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and  that  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  his 
having  learnt  by  oral  tradition,  or  from  some 
writing  or  writings,  then  extant,  but  since  lost, 
a  few  facts  respecting  our  Saviour  not  recorded 
bj  the  Evangelists.  From  either  source,  ac- 
cordingly, we  may  suppose  him  to  have  derived 
one  or  two  circumstances  which  he  mentions. 
In  other  passages,  he  has  probably  done  nothing 
more  than  express,  in  different  terms,  his  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelists,  some- 
times dilating  it  a  little,  and  blending  with  it 
his  own  inferences.  The  following  are  the  only 
passages  of  sufficient  curiosity  or  importance  to 
require  particular  remark. 

1.  Justin  says,  that  the  Jews  who  vdtnessed 
the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus,  ^^  said  that  they 
were  a  magical  delusion ;  and  dared  to  call  him 
a  magician,  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people."  * 

Justin  has  here  only  stated,  in  different  lan- 
guage, facts  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  who 
relate  that  the  enemies  of  Christ  said,  that  he 
cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub ;  and  that  he  de- 
ceived the  people.  Lactantius  expresses  himself 
in  the  same  manner  as  Justin.  ^^  He  performed 
wonderful  things,"  says  that  writer ;  "  we  might 

*  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  388. 
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have  thought  him  a  magician,  as  you  now  think 
him,  and  as  the  Jews  then  thought  iiim ;  if  all 
the  prophets,  inspired  by  the  same  spirit,  had 
not  predicted  that  the  Messiah  would  perfcrm 
those  rerj  things."*  It  was  a  oHnmon  pre- 
tence of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  that  our 
Lord  peiformed  his  miracles  by  magic 

2.  JusTiiv  says,  Uiat  *^  Christ,  being  regarded 
as  a  worker  in  wood,  did  make,  while  among 
men,  ploughs  and  yokes,  thus  setting  befcro 
them  s3rmboIs  of  righteousness,  and  teaching 
active  life."t 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  Justin  was 
quainted  with  any  narrative  to  this  efiect.  In 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  Nazarenes,  according 
to  the  Common  Version,  are  represented  as 
asking  concerning  Jesus,  ^^  Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter ?"t  The  word  rendered  <<  carpenter," 
Justin,  it  appears,  understood  as  denodng  a 
worker  in  wood,  which  is  not  improfaaUy  its 
meaning  in  this  passage.  He  may,  therefore, 
have  mentioned  the  particular  implements  which 
he  does,  because  he  regarded  their  fabricatioii 
as  part  of  die  proper  business  of  a  worker  m 
wood. 


•  Institut.  Lib.  V.  §  3.  f  ^^^'  «"»  Tryph.  p.  333. 

X  M&rk|Ti.  3. 
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S.  JusTm  says,  that  <<when  Christ  was  bom 
at  Bethlehem,  as  Joseph  could  find  no  room  in 
any  inn  in  that  village,  he  lodged  in  a  certain 
cave,  near  the  village;  and  while  they  were 
there,  Mary  brought  forth  the  Messiah,  and  laid 
him  in  a  stisdL"  * 

There  was  a  prevailing  tradition  that  our 
Lord  was  bom  in  a  cave,  which  is  found  in 
many  of  the  fathers  besides  Justin.  At  the 
present  day,  in  the  East,  caves,  it  is  said,  are 
sometimes  used  far  stables.  Origen  states,  that^ 
<*  conformably  to  the  account  in  the  Gospel** 
history  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  is  shown 
the  cave  in  Bethlehem,  in  which  he  was  bora ; 
and  in  the  cave,  the  stall  where  he  was  swath- 
ed ;  and  the  place  which  is  shown  b  Bsimous  in 
that  neighbourhood,  even  among  those  who  are 
aliens  firom  the  £uth,  on  the  ground,  that  in 
this  cave  was  bom  that  Jesus  whom  Christians 
revere  and  venerate."!  The  alleged  cave  of 
the  Nativity  is  still  shown  at  Bethlehem. 

4.  Justin  twice  t  gi^es  the  words.  Thou  art 
m/g  son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee^  as  those 
uttered  at  our  Saviour's  baptism;  and  in  one 

*  DiaL  eum  Tryph.  p.  306.    Comp.  Luke  ii.  7. 
t  Cont.  Cek.  Lib.  I.  $  61.    0pp.  L  367. 
X  Dial,  com  Tryph.  p.  333  et  p.  361. 
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jdace^says  expressly  that  the  words  were  found 
in  the  Memoirs  by  the  Apostles. 

The  words  alleged  by  Justin  are  not  in  the 
Gospels,  but  they  are  given,  as  uttered  at  the 
baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  several  other  ancient 
writers,  whose  acquaintance  with,  and  constant 
use  of,  the  Gospels  is  well  known.  They  are 
found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Methodius, 
Hilary,  Lactantius,  and  Juvencus.  Augustin 
states  that  these  words  were  the  reading  €i 
some  manuscripts,  though  not,  it  was  said,  of 
the  most  ancient  Greek  copies,  upon  Luke  iii. 
22 ;  and  they  are  still  found  there  in  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript,  and  in  several  Latin  manu- 
scripts.* 

This,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  an  error 
common  to  Justin  with  many  others.  It  seems 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  confusion  of  mem- 
ory ;  the  words  in  question  being  applied  to  our 
Saviour  repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament.! 

5.  The  next  passage,  likewise,  relates  to  the 
baptism  of  our  Saviour.  Justin  says,  ^^When 
Jesus  came  to  the  river  Jordan  where  John  was 
baptizing,  upon  his  entering  the  water,  a  fire 

•  See  Thirlby's  note,  p.  333,  and  Griesb&ch's  Nov.  Test. 
Loke  iii.  82. 
t  Acts  xiii.  33.    Hebrews  i.  6. — t.  6. 
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was  kindled  in  the  Jordan ;  and  the  Apostles  of 
this  same  person,  our  Messiah,  have  written  that 
when  he  came  out  of  the  water,  the  Holy  Sfurit, 
like  a  dove,  alighted  upon  him."* 

Justin  says,  that  as  Jesus  entered  the  water 
a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan.  Of  this  story, 
beside  the  mention  of  it  by  him,  traces  are 
elsewhere  extant.t  His  mention  of  it  is  inci- 
dental. In  what  precedes  the  passage  quoted, 
he  is  explaining  at  length  what  he  supposes  to 
be  meant  by  <^  the  Spirit  of  God  resting  upon 
Jesus."  In  relation  to  this  subject,  he  quotes 
the  account  <^  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  alleges  for  this 
fact  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles.  But  he 
does  not  bring  into  his  argument  the  appearance 
of  fire  in  the  Jordan;  nor,  according  to  the 
gnunmatical  construction  of  his  words,  does  he 
say  that  this  appearance  was  related  by  the 
Apostles. 

But  it  has  been  contended,  that  his  whole 
account  of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  is  so  closely 


mMf  ty^ypmw  •!  'AtrUrtkt  mhrti  rtim  «wv  Z^r«»  nfiSn*     Dial.  Cum 
Tryph.  p.  331. 

t  See  Thirlby's  note,  p.  331 ;  and  Maran's  note,  p.  185  of  his 
edition  of  Justin.    Also  Grabe'a  Spicilegiom,  I.  69. 
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connected,  that  he  must  be  understood  as  giving 
for  the  whole  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  and, 
therefore,  that  he  quoted  the  whole  from  his 
Memoirs  by  the  Apostles.  This  seems  to  be 
forcing  a  construction  on  his  words,  for  the  sake 
of  creating  a  difficulty  or  an  argument.  But 
should  it  be  admitted  that  Justin  is  to  be  thus 
understood,  we  might  conclude,  either  that  the 
story  of  the  fire  in  the  Jordan  had  been  inter- 
polated in  the  copy  of  the  Gospels  which  he 
used,  as  a  similar  story  has  been  interpolated 
in  two  manuscripts,  now  extant,  of  old  Latin 
Versions,*  or,  what  may  seem  more  probable, 
that  Justin,  who  often  wrote  carelessly,  adduced 
the  authority  of  the  Apostles  for  the  whole  of 
his  account,  while  in  fact  it  applied  only  to  the 
^essential  part  of  it,  and  not  to  the  circumstance 
which  he  had  incidentally  mentioned.  As  I 
have  before  observed,  he  twice  refers  to  the 
Pentateuch  for  supposed  facts  not  to  be  found 
in  it. 

6.  The  following  is  the  only  remaining  pas- 
sage :  —  "  Accordingly,"  Justin  remarks,  "  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  ^  In  whatever  actions  I 
apprehend  you,  by  those  I  will  judge  you.'^t 

•  See  Griesbach's  N.  T.    Matt.  iii.  15. 
t  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  232. 
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These  wcmls  are  found,  with  some  variety  of 
form,  in  many  ancient  Christian  writers;  but 
Justin  is  the  only  one  who  appears  to  ascribe 
them  to  Christ.*  His  error,  for  I  doubt  not  it 
is  an  error,  may  have  arisen  from  a  failure  of 
memory  similar  to  that  through  which  he  has 
elsewhere  ascribed  to  one  prophet  the  words  of 
another;  or,  perhaps,  he  may  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  some  tradition  or  writing,  which 
ascribed  the  saying  in  question  to  oiir  Saviour. 

There  are  a  few  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus, 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  which  are  not 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Thus,  for  example, 
Irenaeus  quotes  f  without  distrust  from  Papias  a 
pretended  discourse  of  our  Lord  relating  to  the 
millennium,  resembling  the  extravagant  fables 
of  the  Jewish  rabbis  found  in  the  Talmud. 
He  is  represented  as  predicting,  that  there  would 
be  at  that  time  an  enormous  increase  in  the  size 
and  productiveness  of  plants,  particularly  of  the 
vine  and  of  wheat,  and  as  describing  the  clus- 
ters of  grapes  as  about  to  be  indued  with  a 
human  voice.  The  story  deserves  particular 
attention,  as  serving  to  show  what  sort  of  ma- 
terials might  have  gone  to  the  composition  of 


•  Fabricii  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.    Tom.  I.  p.  333.    Ed.  2da. 
t  Cont.  Heres.    Lib.  V.  c.  33.  $§  3,  4.  p.  333. 
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the  Grospels,  if  their  compositioii  had  been 
delayed  till  the  times  of  Irenaeos  and  Justin 
Martyr. 

Origen  speaks*  of  "the  precept  of  Jesus," 
Be  good  moneychangers,  that  is,  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish  well  between  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false,  as  skilful  money-changers  distinguish  read- 
ily good  money  from  bad.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
improbability  that  these  words  were  uttered  by 
Jesus.  Origen  often  quotes  or  alludes  to  them. 
So  als6  does  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  cites 
them  as  words  of  Scripture  ;t  and  they  are 
found  in  many  other  ancient  writers,  though  the 
greater  number  do  not  expressly  refer  them  to 
Christ,  t 

Clement  represents  our  Lord  as  saying,  "  Ask 
great  things,  and  what  are  small  shall  be  given 
you  in  addition."^  Origen  quotes  these  words 
without  expressly  ascribing  them  to  Christ,  but 
appearing  to  give  them  as  his,  and  adds  the 
following: — "Ask  heavenly  things,  and  what 
are  earthly  shall  be  given  you  in  addition " ;  || 


•  Comment,  in  Joan.    Tom.  xix.  {  2.    0pp.  FV.  289,  where 
aee  Hnet's  note. 

t  Stromal.     Lib.  I.  ^  28.  p.  425.     See  Potter's  note. 

X  Fabricii  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.     Tom.  I.  pp.  330,  331. 

^  Stromat.    Lib.  L  §  24.  p.  416.    Comp.  Lib.  IV.  §  6.  p.  579. 

I  De  Orat.  §  9  et  $  14.    C^p.  I.  197  et  919. 
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and  in  another  place,  he  states  that  Jesus  said, 
— "Few  the  sake  of  the  weak  I  was  weak,  for 
the  sake  of  the  hungry  I  hungered,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  thirsty  I  thirsted."  * 

We  know  how  familiarly  acquainted  Irenseus, 
Clement,  and  Origen  were  with  the  Gospels, 
and  in  what  high  respect  they  held  them.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  Justin  quotes  a  supposed 
saying  of  our  Lord  not  found  in  the  Gospels, 
or  that  he  mentions  some  unimportant  incidents 
not  recorded  in  them,  affords  no  proof  that  he 
was  not  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  Gos- 
pels, and  did  not  hold  them  in  like  respect. 

The  examination  of  the  passages  from  Justin 
which  we  have  gone  over  is  of  much  more  in- 
terest than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  He  carries 
us  back  to  the  age  which  followed  that  of  the 
Apostles.  His  writings  have  been  searched  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  some  notices  of  Christ, 
or  some  intimations  relating  to  him,  different 
from  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists.  But 
nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  of  any  impor- 
tance has  been  discovered.  On  the  contrary,  he 
gives  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  Christ  in 
perfect  harmony  with  what  is  found  in  the  Gros- 

^  CVwunent.  in  MaUh.   Tom.  xiii.  $  9.    0pp.  m.  573. 
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pels,  sometimes  agreeing  in  words,  and  always 
in  meaning.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  so  early 
a  writer  as  Justin,  there  is  so  little  matter  addi- 
tional to  what  is  contained  in  the  Gospels ;  so 
little  which  one  can  suppose  to  be  derived  from 
any  other  source.  That  we  find  what  we  do 
presents  no  marvel  nor  difficulty.  The  phenom- 
enon to  be  accounted  for  is,  that  we  find  no 
more ;  and  of  this  phenomenon  the  only  satisfac- 
tory explanation  is,  that  thd  Gospels  had  come 
down  from  the  apostolic  age  with  such  a  weight 
of  authority,  there  was  such  an  entire  reliance 
on  their  credibility,  that  it  was  generally  felt 
to  be  unwise  and  unsafe  to  blend  any  uncertain 
accounts  with  the  history  contained  in  them. 
Such  accounts,  therefore,  were  neglected  and 
forgotten.  The  Gospels  extinguished  all  feebler 
lights. 

In  what  precedes,  we  have  examined  the 
objections  to  the  conclusion,  that  Justin  quoted 
the  Gospels.  We  will  now  attend  to  the  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  this  fact. 

I.  In  other  cases,  where  we  find  such  an 
agreement  of  thoughts  and  words  as  exists  be- 
tween the  passages  quoted  by  Justin  and  pas- 
sages of  the  Gospels,  particularly  of  Matthew 
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and  Luke,  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the 
vdume  thus  furnishing  a  counterpart  to  certain 
citations  was  the  work  cited.*  The  presump- 
tion arising  from  this  agreement  is  to  be  orer- 
bome  only  by  the  strongest  objections,  founded 
on  some  striking  peculiarity  in  the  case.  Noth- 
ing, however,  has  been  opposed  to  it,  but  the 
conjecture,  that  there  may  have  been  some  work 
extant  in  the  time  of  Justin,  as  nearly  allied  in 
character  to  the  first  three  Gospels  as  any  one 
of  these  is  to  either  of  the  others;  and  that 
Justin  quoted  this  work,  and  not  the  Gospels. 

But  in  regard  to  any  book  which  Justin  may 
be  conjectured  to  have  quoted,  it  must  answer 
to  the  following  conditions.  It  must  have  been 
one  which  he  and  other  Christians  believed,  or 
professed  to  believe,  "written  by  Apostles  and 
companions  of  Apostles";  it  must  have  been 
of  the  highest  authority  among  Christians, — a 
sacred  book,  read  in  their  churches ;  it  must  have 
been  the  work  to  be  appealed  to  as  containing 
those  facts,  doctrines,  and  precepts,  on  which 


*  The  coincidence  is  particularly  striking  in  several  citations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  common  to  St.  Matthew  and  Justin,  in 
which  the  latter  writer  appears  to  have  followed,  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  Greek  Gospel  of  the  former ;  though  the  passages,  as 
they  stand  in  that  Gospel,  agree  neither  with  the  Septaagint  nor 
the  Hebrew.  —  See  Additional  Note,  E. 
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they  formed  their  lives ;  and  it  must,  immedi- 
ately after  he  wrote,  have  fallen  into  entire 
neglect  and  oblivion ;  for  no  mention  of  it,  or 
allusion  to  it,  as  quoted  by  him,  is  discoverable 
in  any  writer  who  succeeded  him.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  all  these  propositions  to  be 
true  of  any  book. 

The  supposition  of  some  one  book,  diflkrent 
from  the  Gospels,  has  been  resorted  to  by  those 
who  have  maintained  that  Justin  did  not  quote 
the  Gospels ;  though  they  have  not  agreed 
among  themselves  in  their  conjectures  as  to 
what  this  book  might  be.  But  this  supposition 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  language  of  Justin, 
which  implies  that  he  quoted  a  number  of  books; 
as  I  shall  remark  more  particularly  hereafter. 
Should  it,  in  consequence,  be  maintained  that 
he  used  a  number  of  books  different  from  the 
Gospels,  the  objections  just  urged  would  apply 
with  even  greater  force,  if  possible,  to  this  sup- 
position than  to  that  of  a  single  book.  No 
plausible  hypothesis,  therefore,  can  be  framed 
to  detract  from  the  evidence  afibrded  by  the 
correspondence  of  Justin's  quotations  with  the 
contents  of  the  Gospels. 

These  quotations  principally  correspond  to 
passaged  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
But  if  Justin,  and  the  Christians  contemporary 
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with  him,  received  those  Gospels  as  works  of 
the  highest  authority,  we  may  confidently  infer, 
that  they  received  the  other  two  Gospels  as 
bearing  the  same  character.  Had  they  not  done 
so,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  John  should  have  been  so  regarded  by  their 
younger  ccMitemporaries,  the  Christians  of  the 
time  of  Irenaeus.  We  have  before  attended  to 
the  considerations,  which  show  that  such  an 
event  could  not  have  occurred ;  that,  if  the  au- 
thority of  two,  or  of  one,  of  the  Gospels  were 
established  in  the  Christian  community,  this 
would  present  a  decisive  obstacle  to  the  recep- 
tion of  any  other,  which  had  not  always  been 
regarded  as  having  like  authority.* 

In  respect  to  the  use  made  by  Justin  of  the 
Gospels  of  Mark  and  John,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Mark  records  but  few  discourses  of  our 
Saviour,  and  has  very  little  which  is  not  com- 
mon to  him  with  Matthew  or  Luke,  except 
some  additional  circumstances  in  the  relation 
of  particular  facts,  not  of  a  character  to  be 
noticed  in  giving  a  general  view  of  the  his- 
tory and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  lan- 
guage, likewise,  when  different,  being  commonly 
inferior  to  that  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  Justin 


•  See  before,  pp.  183-190. 
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would  naturally  prefer  their  expressions.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,*  he  has  mentioned  two  facts 
recorded  only  by  Mark,  and  that  with  an  almost 
explicit  reference  to  his  particular  Gospel. 

From  John's  Gospel  Justin  derived  his  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  Christ, 
a  doctrine  which  must  have  been  founded  on 
the  first  verses  of  that  Gospel.  The  conception 
of  the  Logos,  indeed,  was  familiar  before  the 
time  when  either  Justin  or  St.  John  wrote ;  but 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in 
Christ  must  have  rested  wholly  on  the  passage 
referred  to.  Accordingly,  Justin  speaks  in  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  of  St.  John  of  "  the  Logos 
having  been  made  flesh."  t  He  has,  likewise, 
other  conceptions  and  turns  of  expression  ap- 
parently derived  from  John's  Gospel.  He  repre- 
sents John  the  Baptist  as  having  said,  <<I  am 
not  the  Christ."!  He  justifies  Christians  for 
not  keeping  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  "  because  God 
has  carried  on  the  same  administration  of  the 
universe  during  that  day  as  during  all  others  ";^ 
a  thought  so  remarkable,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  borrowed  it  from  what  was  said 


•  See  before,  p.  208. 

f  Apolog.  prim.  p.  52.     John  i.  14. 

X  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  332.     John  i.  20.  iii.  28. 

§  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  pp.  194,  196. 
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by  our  Saviour,  when  the  Jews  were  enraged 
at  his  having  performed  a  miracle  on  the  Sab- 
bath : — "My  Father  has  been  working  hitherto, 
as  I  am  working."*  And,  in  the  last  place,  he 
states  that  "Christ  said,  *  Unless  ye  be  born 
again,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en'''; adding,  with  allusion  to  the  words  of 
Nicodemus,  that  "  it  is  evidently  impossible  for 
those  once  born  to  enter  into  their  mother's 
womb.''  t 

II.  That  Justin  made  use  of  the  Gospels 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  intimation 
to  the  contrary  in  the  whole  numerous  succes- 
sion of  subsequent  Christian  fathers.  We  have 
the  evidence  of  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  of  Photius  in  the  ninth,  that  his  works 
were  well  known,  and  held  in  high  esteem. 
They  are  referred  to  with  respect  by  several  of 
the  principal  fathers.  But  his  quotations  excited 
no  attention,  as  presenting  any  unexpected  ap- 
pearance, or  as  a  matter  of  any  difficulty  or 
curiosity.  If  he  had  quoted  histories  of  Christ 
different  from  the  Gospels,  it  is  incredible  that 
the  fact  should  have  escaped  the  knowledge 
of  all  ancient  writers  after  his  time ;   or  that, 

*  John  V.  17.  t  Apok)g.  prim.  p.  89.    John  iii.  3,  4. 
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being  known,  it  should  not  have  been  advert- 
ed to. 

IIL  The  description  given  by  Justin  of  the 
books  which  he  used  shows  that  those  books 
were  the  Gospels.  He  appeals  to  several  books. 
He  speaks,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  autiiors. 
"  Those,"  he  says,  "  who  have  written  menuHrs 
concerning  every  thing  relating  to  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  believe  " ; — "  Memdrs, 
which  I  affirm  to  be  composed  by  the  Aposdes 
of  Christ  and  their  companions  " ;  —  "  Memoirs 
composed  by  the  Apostles  which  are  called  Gos- 
pels."* These  passages,  taken  in  connection, 
appear  without  any  other  evidence  to  be  deci- 
sive of  the  point  in  questk)n.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
contended,  that  books  extant  in  the  time  of 
Justin,  which  were  called  Gospels,  and  which 
were  written,  or  were  supposed  to  be  written, 
by  Apostles  of  Christ  and  their  companions, 
could  be  any  other  than  our  present  Gospels.f 

*  See  before,  pp.  S04,  307. 

f  It  deserves  remark,  that  Justin,  besides  saying  that  the  books 
he  used  were  called  Gospels,  twice  speaks  of  ''  the  Crospel "  in 
the  singular,  using  the  article. 

He  represents  Tiypho  as  saying  (p.  156) :  -^''  I  know  ako  that 
your  precepts  in  what  is  called  the  Gospel  are  so  wonderful  and 
weighty,  as  to  cause  a  suspicion  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  ob- 
serve them.    For  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  read  them." 
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IV.  The  manner  in  which  Justin  speaks  of 
the  character  and  authority  of  the  books  to 
which  he  appeals,  of  their  reception  among 
Christians,  and  of  the  use  which  was  made  of 
them^  proves  these  books  to  have  been  the  Gos- 
pels. They  carried  with  them  the  authority  of 
the  Apostles.  They  were  those  writings  from 
which  he  and  other  Christians  derived  their 
knowledge  of  tlie  history  and  doctrines  of  Christ. 
They  were  relied  upon  by  him  as  primary  and 
decisive  evidence  in  his  explanations  of  the 
character  of  Christianity.  They  were  regarded 
as  sacred  books.  They  were  read  in  the  as- 
*  semUies  of  Christians  on  the  Lord's  day,  in 
connection  with  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    Let   us   now    consider    the    manner 

Id  the  other  passage  referred  to,  he  quotes  (p.  352)  Matthew 
xi.  27,  as  being  "  written  in  the  Gospel." 

In  both  passages,  the  force  of  the  article  in  Greek  is  the  same 
aa  IB  English.  Bj  '*  the  Gospel "  must  be  meant  some  particular* 
well-known  book.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Justin,  any  history  of  Christ,  not  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  was 
thos  preeminently  distinguished  above  them  by  the  title  of  ''the 
Gospel,"  or  that  any  one  of  the  four  Gospels  was  so  distinguished 
from  the  other  three.  No  conclusion  remains,  but  that  Justin 
used  the  term  *'  the  Gospel "  in  a  sense  familiar  to  the  fathers 
who  succeeded  him,  as  denoting  the  four  Grospels  coUectiyely,  and 
canaeqnently  the  volume  in  which  they  were  brought  together. 

I  have  not  introduced  this  argument  into  the  text,  because  it  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  decisive  character  of  the  other  more 
striking  considerations  which  api^  to  the  question  at  issue. 
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in  which  the  Gospels  were  regarded  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Justin.  Irenaeus  was  in  the 
vigor  of  life  before  Justin's  death ;  and  the 
same  was  true  of  very  many  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians living  when  Irenseus  wrote.  But  he  tells 
us,  that  the  four  Gospels  are  the  four  pillars  of 
the  church,  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith, 
written  by  those  who  had  first  orally  preached 
the  Gospel,  by  two  Apostles  and  two  compan- 
ions of  Apostles.^  It  is  incredible  that  Irenseus 
and  Justin  should  have  spoken  of  different  books. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  writings,  such  as  the 
Memoirs  of  which  Justin  speaks,  believed  to  be 
the  works  of  Apostles  and  companions  of  the 
Apostles,  read  in  Christian  churches,  and  re- 
ceived as  sacred  books  of  the  highest  authority, 
should,  immediately  after  he  wrote,  have  fallen 
into  neglect  and  oblivion,  and  been  superseded 
by  another  set  of  books.  The  strong  sentiment 
of  their  value  could  not  so  silently,  and  so  un- 
accountably, have  changed  into  entire  disregard, 
and  have  been  transferred  to  other  writings. 
The  copies  of  them  spread  over  the  world  could 
not  so  suddenly  and  so  mysteriously  have  dis- 
appeared, that  no  subsequent  trace  of  their  ex- 
istence should  be  clearly  discoverable.     When, 

^  See  before,  p.  130,  seqq. 
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therefore,  we  find  Irenseus,  the  contemporary  of 
Justin,  ascribing  to  the  four  Gospels  the  same 
character,  the  same  authority,  and  the  same 
authors,  as  are  ascribed  by  Justin  to  the  Me- 
moirs quoted  by  him,  which  were  called  Gospels, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Me- 
moirs of  Justin  were  the  Gospels  of  Irenaeus. 


We  shall  next  consider  a  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  to  be 
gathered  from  a  still  earlier  period. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EVIDENCE   OF    PAPIAS.      ST.    LTTKE's    OWN    TESTIMONY  TO 
THE    GENUINENESS   OF   HIS    GOSPEL. 

Between  the  death  of  St.  John  and  the  time 
when  Justin  wrote,  an  interval,  probablj,  of 
about  fifty  years,  there  were  very  few  Christian 
writers  of  whose  works  any  remains  are  extant. 
It  was  a  period  of  distress  and  confiision.  Our 
religion,  left  upon  the  death  of  that  Apostle 
without  any  powerful  and  distinguished  advo- 
cate, was  struggling  for  establishment  against 
the  opposition  and  persecution  of  the  world.  A 
great  revolution  was  taking  place  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  been  acted  upon  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles.  Their  opinions,  like 
their  circumstances,  were  unsetded.  The  sep- 
aration or  the  union,  which  was  afterwards 
effected,  between  ancient  errors  and  the  new 
doctrines  of  our  faith,  was  as  yet  undecided. 
Our  religion  had  not  assumed  among  its  pro- 
fessed followers  a  well  defined  character;  and 
its  sublime  truths  were  not  so  fully  comprehend- 
ed as  when  men  had  become  more  familiar  with 
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the  conception  of  them.  It  had  not  jet  secured 
possession  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many 
conirerts  well  qualified  by  their  literary  eminence 
to  explain  and  defend  it.  These  '  causes  will 
account  for  the  few  remains  of  writers  from 
among  the  catholic  Christians  during  this  pe- 
riod ;  and  for  the  absence  of  any  historical  no- 
tice of  the  Gospels,  which  has  come  down  to 
our  times,  except  that  of  Papias. 

Papias  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion.* He  lived,  it  may  be  recollected,  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century;  and 
was  acquainted,  as  he  informs  us,  with  many 
of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles.  He  wrote  a 
work,  now  lost,  but  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Eusebius.  In  this  work,  as 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  Papias  mentions  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark.  He  says,  that  he 
received  much  information  from  John  the  Pres- 
byter; and  gives  the  following  account,  as 
derived  from  him. 

♦*The  Presbyter  said,  that  Mark,  being  the 
interpreter  of  Peter,  carefully  wrote  down  all 
that  he  retained  in  memory  of  the  actions  or 
discourses  of  Christ ;  not,  however,  in  order,  for 


*  See  before,  pp.  69,  60,  and  pp.  121,  122. 
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he  was  not  himself  a  hearer  or  follower  of  the 
Lord,  but,  afterwards,  as  I  said,  a  companion 
of  Peter,  who  taught  in  the  manner  best  suited 
to  the  instruction  of  bis  hearers,  without  making 
a  connected  narrative  of  his  discourses  concern- 
ing the  Lord.  Such  being  the  case,  Mark  com- 
mitted no  errors,  in  thus  writing  some  things 
finom  memory ;  for  he  made  it  his  sole  object  not 
to  omit  any  thing  which  he  had  heard,  and  not 
to  state  any  thing  falsely,''* 

Of  Matthew,  Papias  says: — ^^  Matthew  wrote 
the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  every 
one  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able»"t 

It  appears  from  these  passages,  that  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  well  known 
before  the  time  of  Papias,  that  they  were  attrib- 
uted to  those  writers,  and,  being  regarded  as 
authentic,  were  venerated  as  oracles. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  we  have  Luke's  own  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  his  Gospel.  The  historical 
proof  that  the  first-mentioned  work  was  written 
by  him  is  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  so  sat- 
isfactory, as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on 


•  Euseb.  Hiat.  Eccles.  Lib.  III.  c.  39.  f  Jbid. 
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tbe  sul^ect.*  We  have^  then,  Luke's  own  tes^ 
nmoaj  that  ke  wag  tbe  author  of  a  history  ol 
Christ.  But  as  no  one  wiU  adopt  90  absurd  a 
snppo^tion,  ae  that  the  history  which  he  wrote 
ha»  been  lost,  aad  another  substituted  in  its 
phce,  the  work  of  which  he  speaks  noost  be 
our  presettt  Gospel. 

But  Luke's  testimony  not  only  establishes 
tbe  genuineness  of  his  Gospel ;  it  has  a  further 
bearing.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  be^ 
tweea  his  Gospel  and  those  of  Matthew  and 
Mai4c  There  are,  likewise,  many  striking  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  charsK^ter  and  sit' 
nation  of  the  former  writer,  and  the  two  latter^ 
They  had  similar  opportunities  for  information 
respectiifg  all  the  common  objects  of  knowledge ; 
the  influences  of  our  £aith  had  produced  in  them 
similar  feelings  and  conceptions ;  they  were  all 
phuced  ia  circumstances  the  most  eztraordinary,r 
and  pecuUar  to  a  few  individuals;  they  all  be- 
longed to  the  small  class  of  the  first  missionaries 
of  our  religion.  One  of  them  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  eyewitness  >of  many  of  the  £aictSy 
and  a  hearer  of  many  of  the  discourses,  which 
he  records ;  and  the  other  two  are  beheved  to 
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have  derived  their  information  from  those  who, 
like  him,  were  companions  of  our  Lord.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  that  a  work  of  a  very  re- 
markable character  was  written  by  Luke,  and 
that  two  other  works  distinguished  by  the  same 
characteristics  are  ascribed  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  there  arises  a  strong  presumption,  that 
they  have  been  ascribed  to  their  true  authors. 
No  objection  can  be  brought  against  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  two  latter  histories,  stronger  than 
those  which  may  be  adduced  against  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  former.  In  one  case,  we  find 
that  these  objections  are  unfounded ;  we  have, 
therefore,  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
equally  unfounded  in  the  other. 

Here,  likewise,  we  should  recur  to  the  con- 
siderations before  presented,*  which  show  that 
the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  any  one  of  the 
Grospels  involves  the  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  all.  The  argument  that  has  been  brought 
forward,  when  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  obvious  truth,  which  may 
be  thus  stated.  Supposing  any  body  of  men  to 
possess  an  account  of  events,  esteemed  by  them 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  themselves  and  to  the 


*  See  before,  pp.  183-190. 
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world,  to  know  that  this  account  was  the  work 
of  an  author  whom  thej  hold  in  the  highest 
respect,  to  believe  him  to  have  had  the  most 
satis&ctorj  means  of  information,  and  to  regard 
his  work,  therefore^  as  entitled  to  the  fullest 
credit,  and  still  more,  to  a  sacred  character ;  and 
supposing  them,  further,  to  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances, which  alone,  even  vnthout  any  careful 
scrutiny  on  their  part,  almost  exclude  the  possi-- 
bility  of  deception ;  —  these  men  will  not  re- 
ceive, as  likewise  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit, 
and  to  a  sacred  character,  another  account,  a 
fraudulent  work,  falsely  ascribed  to  some  ven- 
erated name,  falsely  pretending  to  an  authority 
to  which  it  has  no  claim,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  more  or  fewer  respects,  irreconcilable  with 
that  which  has  been  received  as  the  truth. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke,  then,  came  down  from 
the  apostolic  age  as  his  work,  with  his  own 
attestation  to  its  gemiineness.  This  being  so, 
the  other  three  Gospels  could  not  have  obtained 
reception  as  sacred  books,  in  common  with  it, 
if  they  had  not  been  the  works  of  the  authors 
to  whom  they  were  ascribed. 

Confining  our  view  merely  to  the  evidence 
presented  in  this  chapter,  we  may  regard  the 
result  of  it  under  still  another  aspect.     Luke 
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testifies  to  the  genoineness  of  his  qwh  Groapel ; 
Papias  to  diat  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark ;  it  fdlows  that  the  authority  of  all  three 
was  established  in  the  time  of  Papias*  Now 
tMs  was  a  period  but  just  after  the  death  of 
St.  John,  when  thousands  were  liring-  who  had 
seen  that  last  survivor  of  the  Apostles,  many, 
peiiiaps,  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Ephesos 
to  beh(dd  his  countenance  and  listen  to  his  vmoe, 
and  hundreds  who  belonged  to  the  church  over 
which  he  had  presided  in  person.  It  is  incredi- 
ble, therefore,  that,  before  the  time  of  Papias,  a 
spurious  gospel  should  have  been  received  as 
his  work ;  and  after  the  time  of  Papias,  when 
the  authority  of  the  first  three  Gospeb  was 
established,  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  gospel 
falsely  ascribed  to  St.  John  must  have  been,  if 
possible,  still  more  impracticable* 

Here,  then,  we  finish  the  statement  oi  the 
direct  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  firom  their  reception  by  the  great 
body  of  Chrii^ians,*    We  will  hereafter  con- 


*  It  has  beea  oustomacy^  in  treatiog  the  mbjeci  before  us,  to 
allege  the  supposed  testimony  of  certain  writings  ascribed  to  con- 
temporaries of  the  Apostles,  and  called  writings  of  Apostolical 
¥$Amm,    B«l  m/Hemg  1m,  in  my  opiuov,  ^OMtriSttedl'  tomb  %b 
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sider  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  made 
of  them  by  the  earlier  heretical  sects. 


giye  a  false  and  anfaTorable  impression  of  the  real  nature  and 
strength  of  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  On 
this  subject,  see  Additional  Note,  F« 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCLUDING   BEBIARKS  ON  THE    DIRECT   HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE 
OF   THE    GENUINENESS   OF   THE  GOSPELS. 

Such  as  we  have  seen  is  the  direct  historical 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 
The  confirmation  it  receives  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  earlier 
heretical  sects  is  still  to  be  considered,  and, 
likewise,  all  that  proof  to  be  derived  fix)m  the 
Gospels  themselves,  which  makes  it  evident, 
that  they  could  have  been  written  only  by  indi- 
viduals bearing  the  character,  and  placed  in  the 
circumstances,  of  those  to  whom  they  are  as- 
cribed. For  the  present,  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  direct  historical  evidence  alone. 

In  regard  to  this,  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
such,  that  no  evidence  of  the  same  character, 
or  of  the  same  weight,  can  be  produced  for  the 
genuineness  of  any  other  ancient  work,  which 
was  not,  like  them,  received  as  an  undisputed 
book  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  a  great,  widely-spread,  and  intel- 
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ligent  cominuiiity  to  a  fact  about  which  they  had 
full  means  of  information,  and  in  which  they 
had  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  their  testimony 
to  the  genuineness  of  books,  the  reception  of 
which  as  authentic  would  change  the  whole 
complexion  of  their  lives;  and  might,  not  im- 
probaUy,  put  at  hazard  life  itself,  or  all  that 
they  had  before  considered  as  rendering  life  de- 
sirable. It  is  the  testimony  of  Gentiles  to  their 
belief  of  the  genuineness  and  truth  of  books  de- 
rived from  Jews,  —  books  regarded  with  strong 
dislike  by  a  great  majority  of  that  nation  ;  three 
of  which  were  not  in  common  use  among  those 
few  Jews  who,  like  them,  were  disciples  of 
Christ;  and  all  of  which  were  so  stamped 
throughout  with  a  Jewish  character,  as  to  be 
likely,  at  first  view,  strongly  to  offend  their 
prejudices  and  tastes. 

But  the  peculiar  nature  and  value  of  this 
testimony  may  be  laid  out  of  consideration. 
The  fact  alone,  that  the  four  Gospels  were  all 
received  as  genuine  books,  entitled  to  the  high- 
est credit,  by  the  whole  community  of  catholic 
Christians,  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  ad- 
mits of  no  explanation,  except  that  they  had 
always  been  so  regarded.  We  have  begun  by 
reasoning  from  their  reception  during  the  last 
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quarter  of  the  second  century ;  and  their  recep- 
tion at  that  time  affords,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
must  have  been  held  during  the  whole  preced- 
ing interval  from  their  first  appearance.  But, 
though  we  may  entitle  this  proof  decisive,  yet, 
like  all  other  probable  reasoning,  it  admits  of 
confirmation ;  and  we  have  seen  the  confirma- 
tion afforded  by  the  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr, 
who  gives  direct  proof,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Gospels  was  established  among  Christians  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  second  century.  I  say 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  —  for 
though  this  was  the  precise  time  when  he  wrote 
his  first  Apology,  yet  his  testimony  must  be  con- 
sidered as  relating  to  a  state  of  things  with  which 
he  had  been  previously  conversant.  We  have 
next  remarked  the  express  and  particular  testi- 
mony of  Papias  to  the  genuineness  of  two  of 
the  Gospels,  and  to  the  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held  by  Christians.  Then,  tracing 
the  stream  of  evidence  back  to  its  very  source, 
we  have  seen  Luke's  own  attestation  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  Gospel.  And  in  connection 
with  this,  and  with  the  testimony  of  Papias,  we 
have  attended  to  the  fact,  that  the  acknowledg- 
ed genuineness  of  any  one  of  the  Gospels  must 
have   presented  an  insuperable   barrier   to  the 
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reception  of  any  spurious  gospel  as  a  work  of 
like  authority.  The  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  one  of  the  Gospels  is  virtually  a 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  all;  and  the 
testimony  to  their  genuineness  is  a  testimony  to 
their  reception  by  all  catholic  Christians  wher- 
ever they  had  become  known. 

But,  in  regard  to  our  present  argument,  it  is 
unimportant  what  period  an  objector  may  fix 
upon  for  the  general  reception  of  the  Gospels 
as  genuine.  The  later  the  period  assigned  for 
this  event,  the  more  obviously  incredible  does  it 
become  that  it  should  have  taken  place,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Gospels  were  not  received 
from  the  beginning  in  the  character  which  they 
afterwards  bore.  The  longer  the  Christian  comr 
munity  had  existed  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospels,  or  without  a  belief  in  their  genuine- 
ness, the  more  difficult  must  it  have  been  to 
produce  this  belief,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
recognized  as  books  of  the  highest  value  and 
authority.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  were  not 
so  regarded  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century.  Their  general  recognition  at  that  pe- 
riod becomes  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Some  very  effective  cause  or  causes  must  be 
assigned  for  it,  sufficient  to  explain  how  four 
spurious   books,  not   before   kqown,  or  known 
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only  to  be  rejected,  should  suddenly  have  ob- 
tained universal  acceptance  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world,  as  containing  the  truths  fundamental 
to  a  Christian's  belief.  No  trace  of  any  causes 
capable  of  producing  this  result  can  be  discov- 
ered or  imagined.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is 
impossible  that  such  causes  should  have  existed. 
The  Christians  of  that  age  professed  to  receive 
the  Gospels  as  genuine  and  authentic,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  always  been  so  regarded. 
The  truth  of  this  fact  is  the  only  explanation 
which  can  be  given  of  the  universal  respect  in 
which  they  were  then  held. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  what  we  are  able  to  produce  for 
the  genuineness  of  any  ancient  classical  work. 
Very  few  readers,  I  presume,  could  at  once 
recollect  and  state  the  grounds  on  which  we 
believe  the  Epistles  to  Atticus  to  have  been 
written  by  Cicero,  or  the  History  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  by  Thucydides.  But  should  any 
writer  undertake  to  impugn  the  genuineness  of 
these,  or  of  many  other  ancient  works  that 
might  be  named,  in  the  manner  in  which  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  weaken  the  historical 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Grospels, 
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he  would  hardly  succeed  even  in  gaining  a  dis- 
creditable notoriety. 

But  there  are  objections  derived  from  the 
Gospels  themselves,  which  are  relied  upon  as 
do^g  away  the  whole  force  of  the  historical 
argument.  It  is  urged,  that  the  contents  of  one 
Gospel  are  irreconcilable  with  those  of  another, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  Gospels  could  not  be 
the  works  of  well-informed  narrators.  By  the 
opponents  of  Christianity,  the  errors  of  the- 
ologians are  commonly  confounded  with  the 
truths  of  our  religion ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
objection  just  mentioned  rests  on  any  tenable 
grounds,  it  bears,  not  against  the  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  but  against 
the  doctrine  that  they  were  written  by  miracu- 
lous inspiration.  It  would  be  an  extraordinary 
fact,  if  these  books  presented  on  their  face  de- 
cisive objections  to  their  own  credibility  which 
had  been  overlooked  for  eighteen  centuries  by 
intelligent  Christians  engaged  in  their  study. 
To  any  one,  indeed,  who  is  capable  of  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  afforded  by  their  intrinsic  charac- 
ter, nothing  can  appear  more  idle  than  such  an 
attempt  to  prove,  from  their  contents,  that  they 
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could  not  have  been  written  by  the  authors  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed. 

But  there  is  another  objection  drawn  from 
the  essential  character  of  the  Gospels,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  root,  and  furnishes  the  sap  and 
strength,  of  all  others  which  have  been  urged 
against  them.  They  contain  the  history  of  a 
miraculous  dispensation  ;  and  a  miracle,  it  is  as- 
serted, is  impossible. 

This  objection,  if  it  can  be  maintained,  is 
final,  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospels,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  in 
regard  to  the  truth  of  all  religion. 

The  assertion,  that  a  miracle  is  impossible, 
and,  consequently,  that  such  a  miraculous  inter- 
vention of  the  Deity  as  Christianity  supposes  is 
impossible,  must  rest  for  support  solely  on  the 
doctrine,  that  there  is  no  God ;  but  that  the 
universe  has  been  formed  and  is  controlled  by 
physical  powers  essential  to  its  elementary  prin- 
ciples, which,  always  remaining  the  same,  must 
always  produce  their  effects  uniformly  according 
to  their  necessary  laws  of  action.  This  being 
so,  a  miracle,  which  would  be  a  change  in  these 
necessary  laws,  is,  of  course,  impossible. 

But  when  we  refer  the  powers  operating 
throughout  the  universe  to  one  Being,  as  the 
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source  of  all  power,  and  ascribe  to  this  Being 
intelligence,  design,  and  benevolence,  that  is, 
when  we  recognize  the  truth,  that  there  is  a 
God,  it  becomes  the  extravagance  of  presump- 
tuous folly  to  pretend,  that  we  may  be  assured, 
that  this  Being  can  or  will  act  in  no  other  way 
than  according  to  what  we  call  the  laws  of  na- 
ture; that  he  has  no  ability,  or  can  have  no 
purpose,  to  manifest  himself  to  his  creatures  by 
any  display  of  his  power  and  goodness  which 
they  have  not  before  witnessed,  or  do  not  ordi- 
narily witness. 

The  assertion,  therefore,  that  a  miracle  is  im- 
possible, can  be  maintained  by  no  coherent  rea- 
soning, which  does  not  assume  for  its  basis,  that 
all  religion  is  false ;  that  its  fundamental  doc- 
trine, that  there  is  a  God,  is  untrue.  The  con- 
troversy respecting  it  is  not  between  Christianity 
and  atheism ;  it  is  between  religion,  in  any  form 
in  which  it  may  appear,  and  atheism. 

One  may,  indeed,  give  the  name  of  God  to 
the  physical  powers  operating  throughout  the 
universe,  considered  collectively,  or  to  some 
abstraction,  as  the  moral  law  of  the  universe, 
for  example,  or  to  some  conception  still  more 
unsubstantial  and  unintelligible,  and  thus  con- 
tend that  he  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
Grod.      But   there   is   but   one  view  which  an 
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honest  man  can  take  of  the  deception  which  in 
this  and  other  similar  cases  has  been  attempted 
through  a  gross  abuse  of  words,  by  which  their 
true  meaning  is  razed  out,  and  a  false  meaning 
forced  upon  them.  In  contending  with  irreli- 
gion,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  we  shall 
not  be  mocked  with  the  language  of  religion. 

But  the  fact  has  been  overlooked,  that,  sap- 
posing  the  proposition  to  be  admitted,  that  a 
muraculous  intervention  of  the  Deity  is  impos- 
sible, it  would  have  no  bearing  on  our  immedi- 
ate subject.  No  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
it  to  show  that  the  Gospels  were  not  written  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

The  first  disciples  of  our  Lord,  the  first 
preachers  of  his  religion,  whether  their  account 
was  true  or  false,  taught  that  he  was  a  messen- 
ger from  God,  whose  authority  was  continually 
attested  by  displays  of  divine  power,  supersed- 
ing the  common  laws  of  nature.  They  repre- 
sented Christianity  only  under  the  character  of 
a  dispensation  wholly  miraculous.  It  has  come 
down  to  us  bearing  this  character  firom  the  first 
accounts  we  have  of  its  annunciation,  —  from 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  those  Epistles, 
the  genuineness  of  which  cannot  be  questioned 
The  fact  that  Christianity  is  a  miraculous  dis- 
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pensation  was  the  basis  of  his  whole  teaching, 
and  equally  of  the  teaching  of  the  other  Apos- 
tles. It  cannot  be  pretended,  that  any  indica- 
tion is  to  be  found  of  its  having  been  presented 
to  men  under  another  character.  The  effects 
which  followed  its  preaching  are  such  as  could 
have  resulted  only  from  such  a  conception  of  it. 
The  hypothesis,  therefore, — for  such  an  hypoth- 
esis has  actually  been  put  forward,* — that  this 
was  not  the  original  character  of  Christianity,  — 
that  its  first  preachers  did  not  announce  it  as  a 
miraculous  dispensation,  but  that  some  time  dur- 
ing the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  or  immediately  af- 
ter, it  assumed  this  character, — can  be  regarded 
only  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  those 
exhibitions  of  human  folly  which  have  lately 
been  given  to  the  world  as  speculations  con- 
cerning our  religion.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  Apostles  and  their  companions  represented 
Christ  as  a  messenger  from  God,  whose  divine 
authority  was  attested  throughout  his  ministry 
by  miracles.  It  can,  therefore,  be  no  objection 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  that  such  is 
the  representation  to  be  found  in  them.  Wheth- 
er true  or  false,  it  is  the  only  representation  that 

*  By  Strauas,  in  his  Leben  Jesu  (Life  of  Jesoa). 
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was  to  be  expected  in  histories  of  Jesus  given 
by  Apostles  and  their  companions. 

The  Gospels,  then,  contain  that  view  of 
Christianity  which  was  presented  by  its  first 
preachers.  We  have  in  these  books  that  solemn 
attestation  which  was  borne  by  them,  and  was 
confirmed  by  circumstances  that  exclude  all 
doubt  of  its  truth,  to  facts  in  the  ministry  and 
character  of  Christ  which  evince  his  divine 
mission.  And  to  this  nothing  is  objected  but 
a  speculation,  which  supposes  that  all  religion 
must  be  false. 

In  regard  to  men's  belief  in  Christianity,  and 
their  apprehension  of  its  character,  the  present 
is  an  age  of  transition.  We  are  leaving  behind 
us  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  former  days, 
with  all  their  deplorable  consequences,  —  the 
domination  of  a  priesthood,  tyranny  over  reason, 
persecution,  false  conceptions  of  morality  by 
which  its  sanctions  were  often  wholly  perverted, 
and  that  disgust  toward  Christianity  which  the 
deformed  image  bearing  its  name,  and  set  up 
for  idol-worship,  was  so  fitted  to  produce.  But, 
through  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  occasioned  by 
this  state  of  things,  many  of  the  clergy,  par- 
ticularly in  England,  —  one  is  reluctant  to  say 
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many  priests,  though  this  is  a  title  which  they 
readily  assume,  —  have  turned  about,  and  are 
travelling  back  into  the  dark  region  of  implicit 
feith,  Jesuitical  morality,  and  religious  formali- 
ties, absurdities,  and  crimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  speculatists,  who,  in  the 
abandonment  of  religious  error,  have  abandoned 
religion  itself,  and  whose  only  substitute  for  it, 
if  they  have  any,  is  an  unsubstantial  spectre 
which  they  have  decorated  with  its  titles. 
Meanwhile,  very  many  enlightened  men,  who 
have  been  repelled  from  the  study  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  imbecility  or  folly  of  those  who 
have  assumed  to  be  its  privileged  expositors  and 
defenders,  regard  it,  at  best,  only  with  a  certain 
degree  of  respect,  as  being,  perhaps,  a  noble 
system,  if  properly  understood,  and  one  the  be- 
lief of  which,  even  under  the  forms  that  it  has 
been  made  to  assume,  is,  at  all  events,  useful 
to  the  community:  —  Magnijica  quidem  res  et 
salutarisy  si  modo  est  ulla. 

In  order  that  we  may  pass  from  this  state  of 
things  to  a  better,  it  is  necessary  that  the  intel- 
lect of  men  should  be  awakened  and  brought 
to  exercise  itself  on  the  most  important  subject 
that  can  be  presented  to  its  examinatimi.  The 
result  would  be  a  rational  and  firm  faith  in 
Christianity,  with  all  the  consequences  that  must 
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flow  from  such  a  faith.  The  convictions  which 
rest  on  reason  are  of  very  different  eflScacy  from 
the  impressions  produced  through  prejudice,  im- 
agination, or  passion.  The  latter  may  lead  to 
great  evil ;  the  former  can  produce  only  good. 
There  is  a  sense  of  reality  attending  the  con- 
victions of  reason,  which  makes  it  impossible 
that  they  should  not  penetrate  into  the  charac- 
ter. Let  any  one,  in  the  best  exercise  of  his 
understanding,  be  persuaded  that  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  true,  that  the  miracle  of  his 
mission  from  God,  which  belongs  to  the  order 
of  events  Ij^g  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  world, 
and  concerning  the  whole  of  man's  existence, 
is  as  real  as  those  facts  which  take  place  in  this 
world,  conformably  to  the  narrow  circle  of  its 
laws  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  he  has 
become  intellectually,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
become  morally,  a  new  being.  In  recognizing 
that  fact,  he  recognizes  his  relation  to  Grod,  or 
rather,  if  I  may  so  speak,  God's  relation  to  him. 
Life  assumes  another  character.  It  is  not  a 
short  period  of  existence  in  which  we  are  to 
confine  our  views  and  desires  to  what  may  be 
attained  within  its  limits.  It  is  a  state  of  prep- 
aration for  a  life  to  come,  which  will  continue 
into  an  infinity  where  the  eye  of  the  mind  is 
wholly  incapable  of  following  its  course.   Viewed 
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in  the  broad  light  which  thus  pours  in  upon  us, 
their  false  coloring  disappears  from  the  objects 
of  passion,  and  we  perceive  that  there  is  nothing 
permanently  good,  but  what  tends  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  soul,  and  nothing 
to  be  dreaded  as  essentially  evil,  but  what  tends 
to  impede  it. 
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NOTE  A. 
(See  pp.  25  and  73.) 

FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE 

TEXT  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 


Section  I. 
Introductory  Statement. 

In  this  note  it  is  my  intention  to  show  the  great  extrava- 
gance of  the  language,  which  has  been  used  by  Griesbach 
and  others,  concerning  the  diversities  of  the  text  in  different 
copies  of  the  New  Testament.  In  doing  this,  I  must  treat 
of  the  system  of  classifying  those  copies,  which  has  been 
connected  with,  and  has  principally  given  occasion  to, 
the  language  referred  to.  I  shall  then  notice  all  the  more 
important  passages  in  the  Received  Text  of  the  Gospels, 
which  seem  to  me  probably  spurious.  But  as  the  criticism 
of  Matthew^s  Gospel  depends  in  part  on  the  language  in 
which  it  was  onginaUy  written,  and  upon  the  question, 
whether  it  was  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Hebrew  Christians, 
I  previously  shall  state  the  reasons  for  believing  it  to  have 
been  written  in  Hebrew,  and  to  have  been  used  by  those 
Christians. 
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Section  II. 

On  the  systematic  Classification  of  the  Copies  of  the  New 
Testamenty  adopted  by  Grieshach  and  others ;  and  the 
Language  concerning  the  Diversities  among  those  Copies^ 
with  which  it  has  been  connected. 

Griesbach  divides  the  authorities  for  settling  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  into  three  principal  classes,  called  by 
him  recensionesj  "  recensions  "  or  "  critical  editions.^^  He 
regards  the  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quotations,  belonging 
to  any  one  of  these  classes,  as  more  or  less  conformed  to 
a  standard  text,  different  from  that  of  either  of  the  other 
two  classes.  The  grounds  of  this  classification  are  ex- 
plained by  him  in  the  third  section  of  the  Prolegomena  to 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  ^^That  two  different 
recensions,'^  he  says,  ^^  were  in  existence  at  least  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is  evident  from 
a  comparison  of  the  quotations  of  Origen  with  those  of 
TertuUian  and  Cyprian.  The  Greek  text  implied  in  the 
quotations  of  the  latter  is  different  in  its  whole  conforma- 
tion and  entire  coloring  {toto  suo  hahitu  universoque  colore) 
from  that  which  was  used  by  Origen,  and,  before  him,  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  former  text  [that  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian]  is  found  in  those  manu- 
scripts in  which  the  Greek  original  is  accompanied  with  a 
Latin  version,  in  the  copies  of  the  Latin  version  which  pre- 
ceded  the  Vulgate,  in  that  portion  of  the  Vatican  manu- 
script which  contains  the  Grospel  of  Matthew,*'  in  seven 
other  more  modem  manuscripts  enumerated  by  Grieebach, 
^  in  the  Sahidic  version,  and  the  Syriac  of  Jerusalem.** 
The  latter  text,  that  of  Origen,  is  found,  according  to  the 
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statements  of  Griesbach  in  his  different  writings,  in  the 
Ephrem  manuscript,  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Grospels  call- 
ed Ckxlex  Stephani  17,  in  the  Vatican,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  and  greater  part  of  Matthew's  Grospel,  in  that 
part  of  the  Alexandrine  which  contains  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  in  a  few  other  manuscripts  of  later  date  (though  in 
these  in  a  more  corrupt  state),  in  the  Coptic,  iBthiopic, 
Armenian,  and  Philoxenian*Syriac  versions,  and  in  the 
quotations  of  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  others.  This  text,  being  used  by 
Clement  and  Origen,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria,  and 
generally  at  Alexandria  and  throughout  Egypt,  may  be 
called  the  Alexandrine.  The  other  text,  being  from  the 
time  of  TertuUian  used  throughout  the  West  in  the  Latin 
Church,  may  be  called  the  Western.  ^^  It  was  not,  how- 
ever,'* says  Griesbach,  ^^  confined  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Western  Empire,  as  appears  from  the  agreement  between 
it  and  the  Sahidic  version  and  the  Syriac  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  not  constant,  is  frequent."  But,  beside  these 
two  more  ancient  texts,  he  supposes  a  third,  which  is  first 
found  in  the  quotations  of  the  Greek  Fathers  who  flourished 
about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  during  the  fifth 
and  sixth.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  into  its  earlier  and  later 
forms ;  and  in  one  or  the  other  is  found  in  a  great  majority 
of  manuscripts,  and  appears  in  the  Gothic  version,  and 
also  in  the  Sclavonic,  though  the  copies  of  the  latter  differ 
often  from  each  other.  It  prevailed  in  the  Patriarchy  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  thence  spread  over  the  Christian 
world.  It  may  therefore  be  denominated  the  Constantino* 
poliian  or  Byzantine. 

The  characteristics  of  these  three  different  texts,  as  given 
by  Griesbach,  are  as  follows. 

^^The  Western  text  preserves  genuine  readings  of  a 
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harsher  kind,  remote  from  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, Hebraisms,  solecisms,  cacophonies ;  by  all  which 
Western  readers  would  be  less  offended.  In  the  Alexan- 
drine recension,  there  appears  a  disposition  to  remove  or 
alter  whatever  might  be  offensive  to  the  ear  of  a  native 
Greek.  The  Western  endeavours  to  explain  the  sense, 
and  render  it  more  obvious  by  interpretations,  periphra- 
ses, additions  sought  from  all  quarters  {additametUis  tm- 
decunque  conquisiiis)^  and  by  transpositions  of  words  and 
sentences.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Alexandrine  to  improve 
the  language,  rather  than  to  illustrate  the  meaning.  The 
Western  presents  us  with  longer  readings,  it  has  more 
words,  it  contains  additions  derived  from  parallel  passages ; 
but  it  also  sometimes  omits  words,  which  seem  to  obscure 
the  sense,  or  to  be  contradictory  to  the  context,  or  to  what 
is  found  elsewhere ;  in  all  which  respects  the  Alexandrine 
is  the  purer  text.  In  a  word,  in  the  Alexandrine  text  we 
discover  the  work  of  a  grammarian,  in  the  Western  that 
of  an  interpreter."  "In  all  the  particulars  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  Byzantine  corresponds  much  with  the 
Alexandrine,  differing  from  it  only  in  discovering  yet  more 
regard  to  purity  of  language,  and  in  admitting  readings 
from  the  Western  text  difierent  from  the  Alexandrine,  or 
readings  compounded  of  those  found  in  both  texts."  "  The 
origin,"  says  Griesbach,  "  of  these  different  recensions,  in 
the  deficiency  of  ancient  documents  and  testimony,  cannot 
be  historically  explained." 

In  remarking  upon  what  has  been  quoted,  I  will  first 
notice  the  exaggerated  language  used  by  Griesbach,  very 
remote  from  the  sober  statements  to  be  expected  in  a  mere 
critical  disquisition.  The  Western  text,  he  says,  differs 
from  the  Alexandrine  "  in  its  whole  conformation  and  en* 
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tife  cdoxing/*  Let  us,  in  the  first  plade,  compare  this 
with  his  own  language,  found  elsewhere.  The  Cambridge 
manuscript  is  regarded  by  Griesbach  as  containing  the 
Western  text,  and  the  Codex  Stephani  17  as  one  of  those 
which  have  preserved  the  Alexandrine.  In  comparing  the 
readings  of  these  manuscripts,  and  of  Origen,  he  says  :  — 

^  From  the  frequent  agreement  of  the  Cambridge  man- 
uscript  with  the  Codex  Stephani  17,  and  Origen,  it  appears 
that  the  most  ancient  Western  recension  agreed  with  the 
Alexandrine  in  innumerable  places  ^^;*  this,  of  course, 
must  mean,  in  innumerable  variations  from  the  Received 
Text 

But  the  comparison  here  instituted  between  the  two  sup- 
posed texts,  though  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  just  quoted 
respecting  their  agreement  with  each  other,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  one.  The  Cambridge  manuscript  cannot 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  any  class  of  manuscripts, 
so  as  to  be  a  correct  representative  of  their  standard  text. 
It  has  a  peculiar  character.  A  part  of  the  title  of  one  of 
the  chapters  in  Father  Simon's  ^^  Critical  History  of  the 
Text  of  the  New  Testament "  is  this :  ''  Why  is  the  Cam- 
bridge  manuscript  so  different  from  other  Greek  copies  7  " 
*^  I  suspect,^'  says  Bishop  Middleton,  ^^  that  all  the  collated 
manuscripts  put  together  do  not  contain  one  half  the  read- 
ings in  which  the  Codex  Bezee  [the  Cambridge  manu- 
script] differs  from  the  Received  Text.''f  In  the  fourth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Grospel  (which  I  have  taken  without 
selection),  there  are,  if  I  have  counted  rightly,  seventy- 
seven  various  readings  quoted  by  Wetstein  from  this 
manuscript,  omitting  one  which  is  obviously  an  accidental 


*  Symbolie  CriticaB,  Vol.  L  pp.  cxvii.,  cxviii. 

t  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article;  Appendix  on  the  Ck>d.  Bezs. 
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error  in  the  spelling  of  a  word.  Of  these,  thirty-seYen 
appear  to  be  found  in  no  other  Greek  manuscript,  and 
twenty^seven  to  be  supported  by  no  other  authority  of 
any  kind.*  The  hypothesis  of  Matthsdi  respecting  the 
CMrigin  of  this  manuscript,  whether  correct  or  not,  suffi- 
ciently corresponds  to  the  phenomena  which  it  presents. 
^^My  suspicion  respecting  it,^^  he  says,  ^^is  this.  Some 
Latin  monk,  having  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language,  had  written  in  the  mai^in  of  his  Greek  New 
Testament,  passages  both  from  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
which  seemed  to  fefer  to  particular  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  had  noted  likewise  various  readings  of 
some  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  had  added  parallel  passages  of  the  sacred  writings. 
From  this  miscellaneous  collection,  either  he,  or  some  other 
person,  prepared  a  text  according  to  his  own  judgment'^ 
^'From  such  an  exemplar,  different  from  all  others,  the 
Cambridge  manuscript  was  derived.^' f  It  seems  clear,  that 
a  manuscript  of  such  a  character  cannot  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  representative  of  any  class  of  authorities.  But 
the  Cambridge  manuscript  {occidentalium  facile  jprtftcep*, 
as  it  is  called  by  Griesbach)  is  a  main  pillar  of  the  theory 
respecting  a  separate  Western  text,  with  its  peculiar  char- 
acteristics. How  much  it  is  so  may  appear  from  a  passage 
in  a  work  which  Griesbach  published  in  1811,  the  year 
before  his  death,  in  which  he  says,  ^'that  there  existed 
from  the  second  and  third  centuries  various  recensions  of 
the  sacred  text,  one  of  which,  as  respects  the  Grospels,  re- 
mains in  D  [the  Cambridge  manuscript],  another  in  manu- 


*  In  making  this  computation,  I  have  looked  for  coincident  author- 
ities in  Griesbach  as  well  as  Wetstein. 
t  Ciiioted  by  Middleton,  ubi  supra. 
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scripts  B,  C9  L,*  and  another  in  manuscripts  E,  F,  6, 
H,  S,t  and  others.'^}  Here  the  Cambridge  manuscript  is 
mentioned  alone  as  the  representative  of  the  Western  text 

We  will  now  produce  another  passage  from  Griesbach. 
In  the  Epistles,  he  compares  the  readings  of  the  Clermont 
manuscript,  which  he  considers  as,  in  this  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  representative  of  the  Western  text,  with  the 
Alexandrine  authorities,  Origen,  the  Ephrem  manuscript, 
and  the  Codex  Ste{^iani  fi ;  and  remarks  i-^*^  The  Western 
recension,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it  from  diis 
manuscript,  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Alexandrine/' §  We 
may  compare  this  with  the  language  used  in  his  Prolegom- 
ena ;  and,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  eztravageiice 
of  the  latter,  we  may  blend  the  words  of  both  sentences 
into  one :  —  The  Western  recension^  so  far  as  we  are  ae- 
quainUd  untk  U  from  this  numuscript^  was  nearly  allied  to 
the  Alexandrine^  aUhough  it  differed  from  it  in  its  whole 
eonformaiion  and  entire  coloring. 

Again,  the  Vatican  manuscript,  except  in  the  larger  part 
of  MatthewVi  Gospel,  is  one  of  Griesbach's  principal  Alex* 
andrine  authorities.  In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul,  he  represents  this  and  the  Alexandrine  and  Ephrem 
as  the  chief  guides  in  determining  the  Alexandrine  read- 
ings. ||  But  of  this  manuscript  he  says  in  his  latest  work  :  — 
^^  Aa  tothe  Vatican  manuscript,  the  basis  of  its  text  is  alto- 
gether Alexandrine ;  but  its  frequent  agreement  with  the 


*  The  Vaticaii,  the  Ephrem,  and  the  Codex  Stephani  «. 
t  Manufloripts  regarded  by  Griesbach  as  containing  the  Byzantine 
text 
t  Comment  Crit.  Partic.  II.  p.  Ixviii. 
§  Symbola  Crit  Vol.  I.  p.  cxxxviii. 
II  PnefiU.  ad  Vol.  II.  Nov.  Test. 
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Cambridge  manuscript  shows  also,  that  it  is  eveT3rwliere 
allied  to  the  Western  copies."* 

Griesbach^s  whole  system  of  recensions  was  attacked  as 
baseless  by  Matthsei,  who,  at  the  same  time  with  him,  was 
devoting  himself  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  Matthsi  was,  I  suppose,  superior  to  Griesbech 
in  learning,  being  more  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  fathers,  and  the  character  of  their  quotations  from 
the  New  Testament.  He  was  a  laborious  scholar  after  the 
fashion  of  former  days.  But  his  temper  was  irritable,  and 
his  style  in  controversy  coarse  and  jeering.  There  was 
much  bitterness  in  his  personal  attacks,  and  horse-play  in 
his  raillery ;  both  of  which  he  introduced  in  the  most  un- 
suitable of  all  places,  his  notes  and  remarks  in  his  editions 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  deficient  in  judgment  and 
power  of  reasoning ;  and,  even  when  his  arguments  were 
of  weight,  he  was  not  patient  enough  to  present  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  their  due  force.  His  writ- 
ings, therefore,  produced  little  effect  at  the  time ;  a  great 
majority  of  German  scholars  siding  with  Grieslnch,  who 
avoided,  in  general,  any  direct  controversy  with  his  rough 
opponent. 

But  afler  the  quotations  I  have  given  from  Griesbach 
himself,  respecting  the  near  alliance  of  the  supposed  Alex- 
andrine and  Western  texts,  notwithstanding  the  great  dif- 
ference which  he  elsewhere  states  to  exist  between  them, 
no  one  will  be  surprised  to  find,  that  later  critics  reject  the 
distinction  altogether,  as  having  no  foundation  in  the  various 
readings  of  the  early  authorities  for  settling  the  text  of  the 

*  Comment.  Crit.  Partic.  II.  p.  203,  note. 
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New  Tefltmment.  Sdiols,  who,  afbr  having  spent  several 
years  in  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  published,  in  1890 
and  1836,  the  two  volumes  of  his  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  says :  — ^  There  is  no  ground  for  distin- 
guishing between  those  which  have  been  called  Alexandrine 
and  those  which  have  been  called  Western  manuscripts. 
In  my  opinion  they  fall  into  one  class.  They  all  difier  so 
much  from  one  another,  that,  if  we  regard  any  thing  more 
than  their  general  character,  and  undertake  to  separate 
them  into  classes  according  to  their  specific  peculiarities, 
we  must  make  as  many  classes  as  there  are  manuscripts.'^  * 
So  also  Eichhom,  though  he  had  previously  adopted  the 
clamificatioD  of  6riesbach,t  yet,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  published  just  be- 
fore  his  death,  speaks  of  ^^  the  dream  of  two  very  early 
recensions,  an  Alexandrine  and  a  Western,''  as  having  no 
foundation  in  history ;  and  maintains,  that  ^^  in  the  earliest 
times  what  hlive  been  called  the  Alexandrine  and  Western 
readings  were  found  intermingled ;  and  that  how  often  or 
how  seldom,  or  in  what  way,  any  manuscript  might  difier 
from  the  original  text,  depended  merely  on  accident,  on 
the  choice  of  the  exemplar  to  be  copied,  on  the  character 
of  the  transcriber  and  corrector  of  the  manuscript,  and 
other  similar  considerations,  and  not  upon  any  previous 
reomsion  [critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament]  ;  unless 
the  name  of  recension  be  given  to  every  transcript."  | 

• 

*  Btbliich-kritiaclie  Reiie  (Travels  for  the  Purpose  of  Biblical 
Critidni),  pp.  178,  179.  See  also  the  Prolegomena  to  his  N.  T., 
cap.  ill. 

i  fiinleiU  in  d.  N.  T.,  1. 675,  676. 

t  P.  S73.  —  I  do  not  quote  Semler  as  an  authority  to  the  same 
point,  b«caase  his  want  of  conscientiousness  as  a  writer,  his  passion 
for  new  hypotheses,  of  which  he  furnished  the  germs  of  many  that 

B 
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But  the  fact,  that,  instead  of  there  being  two  early  texts, 
widely  differing  from  each  other,  there  is  truly  no  ground 
for  distinguishing  between  an  Alexandrine  and  a  Western 
text,  is,  I  think,  established  by  the  statements  of  Dr.  Lau- 
rence (late  Archbishop  of  Cashel).  The  quotations  of 
Origen  afford,  according  to  Griesbach,  the  highest  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  Alexandrine  class.  But,  respecting 
these  quotations.  Dr.  Laurence  remarks  as  follows :  — 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the  readings 
of  Origen,  the  whole  of  them  together,  and  not  a  partial  se- 
lection, should  be  examined.  With  this  impression,  I  have 
given  all  which  a  diligent  investigation  enabled  me  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  have  noted  those 

have  sioce  flourished  for  a  time  under  the  care  of  his  succeMon,  and 
the  dogmatism,  rashness,  and  inconsistency  of  his  assertions,  prevent 
any  reliance  upon  his  expressed  opinions.  But  he  was  the  immedi* 
ate  predecessor  of  Griesbach  in  maintaining  the  theory  of  recensions 
of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
observe,  that  he  also  blends  together  as  one  the  Alexandrine  and 
Western  recensions,  which  Griesbach  represents  as  so  different.  Of 
the  two  ancient  recensions  which  Semler  imagines,  one  is  called  by 
him  the  Eastern,  or  that  of  Lucian  ;  the  other,  according  to  him,  was 
the  Western,  ^'  prevailing  also  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  found  m 
Ms  writings  of  Origen."  "  It  is,"  he  says,  ^'•perfectly  accordant  (ganz 
und  gar  einstimmig)  with  the  oldest  Latin  version,  the  /tola,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  that  was  in  use  before  the  Vulgate."  Semler's  notion 
of  the  identity  of  the  text  used  in  Egypt,  and  appearing  in  the 
writings  of  Origen,  that  is  to  say,  the  Alexandrine  text  of  Griesbach, 
with  what  Griesbach  calls  the  Western  text,  the  text  found,  accord- 
ing to  both,  in  the  oldest  Latin  version,  could  not  be  more  strongly 
expressed.  But  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  one  particular  Latin  version  which  was  in  use  before  the 
Vulgate,  and,  therefore,  that  the  assertion  is  made  at  random,  that 
the  text  of  such  a  version  was  perfectly  accordant  with  some  other 
text. — See  Semler's  **Vorbereitung  zur  theologiachen  Hermeneutik.^ 
Stuck  III.  Vorrede. 
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which  agree  with  other  Alexandrine  authorities,  or  with  the 
Western,  or  with  both.  The  total  amount  of  his  readings 
is  six  hundred  and  ninCj  out  of  which  there  are  ^100  hun- 
dred and  twenty'Six  which  coincide  with  either  Western 
or  Alexandrine  authority,  or  with  both.  Of  the  remainder, 
many,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  accord  with  the  Byzantine, 
but  many  more  are  perfectly  insulated.^^  ^'  But,  notwith- 
standing the  great  amount  of  this  incongruous  remainder, 
there  are  found  a  sufficient  number  of  congruous  readings 
for  the  purpose,  at  least,  of  a  comparative  examination. 

^^  There  occur  two  hundred  and  twenty-sixj  which  coin- 
cide with  one  or  both  of  the  classes  alluded  to.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  are  supported  by  Western  au- 
thority alone,  ninety  by  both  Western  and  Alexandrine 
united,  and  only  eighteen  by  Alexandrine  alone.  Supposing 
the  existence  of  an  Alexandrine  text,  we  may  presume  that 
Origen  #ould  frequently  have  associates  of  that  description 
in  peculiar  readings ;  but  this  presumption  is  far  from  being 
warranted  by  fact.  For  in  truth,  the  very  reverse  takes 
place;  as,  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  readings, 
Origen  has  but  eighteen  distinguishable  from  the  Western 
text,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  any  other  Alexandrine  fa- 
ther. Nor  even  in  this  limited  number  of  eighteen^  does 
he  read  in  conjunction  with  more  than  one  Alexandrine 
(sometimes  with  Clemens,  and  sometimes  with  Cyril),  ex- 
cept in  the  following  five  instances :  Rom.  iii.  30 ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  13 ;  viii.  8 ;  Ephes.  v.  25 ;  Philip,  i.  24 ;  in  which  he 
receives  a  double  support.  On  the  other  hand,  his  alliance 
with  Western  authority,  in  exclusion  of  the  Alexandrine, 
is  so  intimate,  that  he  reads  with  that  alone,  not  eighteen^ 
but  one  hundred  and  eighteen  timeSy  a  full  moiety  of  the 
whole  amount.    Neither  does  he  here  oilen  read  with  one 
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or  two,  but  generally  (the  source  indeed  being  mofe  pvo- 
lific)  with  numerous  associates."* 

Besides  Origen,  Clement  of  Alezandria  is  another  of 
Griesbach^s  principal  Alexandrine  authorities.  Of  Clement^ 
however,  be  himself  thus  speaks  in  his  last  work  :**'^  I 
readily  concede,  that  he  often  quoted  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Western  edition,  and  agrees  wonder- 
fully (el  consenHre  mirum  in  madMm)  with  the  Cambridge 
manuscript  But  he  agrees  also  not  unfirequently  {uou  rmro 
eonsonai)  with  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  text,  the 
Vatican,  Ephrem,  and  Codex  Stephani  ^ ;  and  this  not  only 
in  passages  where  they  give  the  same  reading  with  the 
Cambridge  manuscript,  but  in  passages,  also,  where  ^ 
Alexandrine  authorities  differ  from  the  Western."  t 

It  may  appear,  from  what  has  been  quoted,  that  Clement 
and  Origen,  though  put  forward  as  leaders  in  the  cause,  are 
but  doubtful  Alexandrines,  and  well  disposed  to  go  over  to 
the  enemy;  or  rather  that  they  are  both  open  traitors. 
More  seriously,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
distinguishing  under  the  name  Alexandrine^  or  in  any  other 
manner,  the  text  which  appears  in  their  quotations  from  the 
text  found  in  certain  other  authorities  called  Western, 

But  the  language  I  have  quoted  from  Griesbach  c<»ceni- 
ing  the  difference  between  these  two  supposed  texts  could 
not  be  used  with  an  approach  to  truth  concemuog  the  difier- 
ences  between  the  Greek  text  of  any  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  or  may 
infer  the  former  existence  from  quotations  and  vernons. 


*  Laurence's  "  RemarkB  upon  the  Systematical  Classification  of 
Mmnoseripts  adopted  by  Griesbach/*  pp.  1S9  - 138. 
f  Comment.  Crit.  pp.  xlix,  I. 
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If  we  examine,  for  a  few  pages  together,  all  the  various 
readings  collected  by  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  it  is  more 
probable  than  otherwise,  that  we  shall  not  meet  with  one 
of  importance,  I  do  not  say  as  affecting  the  sense,  but  as 
affecting  the  character  of  the  style.  In  speaking  of  the 
Cambridge  manuscript,  Middleton  remarks,  in  a  spirit  of 
exaggeration  similar  to  that  of  Griesbach :  —  "  If  we  had,  at 
the  present  day,  no  other  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Gospels, 
almost  every  thing  which  the  learned  have  determined 
respectbg  the  style  and  language  of  the  Evangelists  would 
be  wholly  unfounded.^'  *  But  what  can  be  meant  by  such 
a  remark?  What  proportion  of  the  criticisms  in  Gataker 
"  de  Novi  Instrument!  Stylo,^'  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
Gospels,  would  cease  to  be  applicable  ?  How  much  of 
Yorstius  "  de  Hebraismis  ^^  could  be  dispensed  with  in  con- 
sequence ?  What  proportion  of  Glasse^s  "  Philologia  Sacra  ^^ 
would  the  case  supposed  render  useless  ?  How  many  new 
words  or  new  senses  would  it  be  necessary  to  add  to  the 
Lexicons  of  the  New  Testament ;  or  how  many  now  found 
in  them  would  it  be  necessary  to  strike  out }  The  whole 
amount  of  the  difference  between  the  text  of  the  Cambridge 
manuscript  and  the  corrected  text  of  Griesbach,  so  far  as 
it  regards  the  characteristics  of  the  style,  consists  in  a  few 
anomalous  expressions,  especially  in  an  occasional  improper 
use  or  neglect  of  the  article,  a  circumstance  not  strange  in 
a  Greek  manuscript  written  by  a  Latin  transcriber ;  and,  as 
I  believe,  in  some  other  Latinisms,  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Greek  text  has  been  in  certain  passages 
conformed  to  some  Latin  text,  though  the  existence  of  this 
last  characteristic  has  been  disputed  by  many  modern  crit- 
ics.    Middleton  himself  has  furnished  a  collation  of  one 

*  Middleton,  ubi  supra. 
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chapter  from  this  manuscript,  and  the  most  important  vari- 
ous readings  from  two  others.  Every  one  may  see  to 
how  little  they  amount,  as  affecting  the  style  of  the  New 
Testament. 

But  this  manuscript  presents  an  extreme  case.  We  can 
bring  such  language  as  we  have  quoted  from  Griesbach 
to  a  fairer  test  The  Byzantine  text  is  regarded  by  him 
as  of  the  least  authority, — as  the  most  corrupt  But  this  is 
the  text,  which,  as  found  in  the  later  and  least  valuable 
manuscripts  of  the  class,  was,  according  to  him,  the  ground- 
work of  the  Received  Text  His  opinions  concerning  the 
latter  are  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  his  Prolegomena 
to  the  New  Testament.  The  following  is  the  statement  of 
another  writer  of  his  school  of  criticism,  Bertholdt: — "The 
Received  Text  is  such  a  wretched  mixture,*  as  is  not  found 
in  the  most  modem  and  most  corrupted  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  Its  groundwork  is  the  text  found  in  very 
modem  manuscripts.^^  f  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
object  of  Griesbach,  in  his  corrected  text,  to  approximate  to 
the  original  text  as  nearly  as  possible.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  two  extremes,  the  purest  and  the  most  cormpt  text  Let 
us  compare  them  together,  and  see  how  great  is  the  dis- 
agreement. There  can  be  no  question,  that  he  would  be 
thought  to  make  a  very  wild  assertion,  who  should  say  that 
Griesbach^s  text  difiered  in  its  "whole  conformation  and 
entire  coloring  ^^  from  the  Received  Text  But  in  making 
this  comparison  we  have  brought  together  texts  which, 
according  to  his  hypothesis,  should  be  most  unlike,  —  the 


*  '*  Greulicher  Miachmasch,"  literally,  **  shocking  hotch-potch." 
t  Bertholdt*s  Historiach-kritische  Einleitung,  u.  a.  f.  i.  e.  Histori- 
cal and  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Part  1. 
p.  356. 
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most  pure,  and  the  most  corrupt.  What  then  shall  we  say 
of  such  language  as  applied  to  the  Alexandrine  and  the 
Western  texts  ?  Did  either  the  Alexandrine  or  the  Western 
text  differ  more  than  the  Received  Text  from  the  original  ? 
If  so,  one  or  the  other,  or  hoth,  was  more  corrupt  than  the 
Received  Text,  contrary  to  all  Griesbach^s  statements.  If 
they  differed  less  from  this  common  standard,  then  their 
difierences,  when  compared  together,  must  have  been  small 
indeed. 

The  amount  of  difference  between  the  Received  Text 
and  the  most  correct,  and  the  importance  of  the  various 
readings  of  the  New  Testament,  are  subjects  to  which  we 
shall  again  advert.  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to 
show  how  wholly  unfounded  is  the  language  of  Griesbach. 
I  have  remarked  upon  it  thus  particularly,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  authority  of  his  name,  but  because  asser- 
tions of  a  similar  character  are  common  in  the  writings  of 
German  critics.  We  will  now  take  a  further  view  of  the 
theory  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  theory  of  ancient 
recensions  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  which,  aAer 
being  maintained  by  Griesbach,  was  extensively  received, 
and  has  been  variously  modified  by  different  writers.  It 
was,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  virtually  abandoned  by 
Griesbach  himself. 

According  to  this  theory,  all  the  authorities  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, of  the  Western,  and  of  the  Byzantine  class,  or  of 
any  other  classes  which  may  be  supposed,  are  respectively 
derived  from  a  standard  text,  peculiar  to  that  class,  of 
which  they  are  more  or  less  faithful  copies.  Two  dif!erent 
standard  texts,  according  to  Griesbach,  existed  before  the 
close  of  the  second  century  ;  and  another  was  subsequently 
formed,  from  which  the  Byzantine  authorities  are  derived. 
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He  iises,  in  denoting  his  claBses,  the  word  reeamoj  the 
meaning  of  which  is  "  critical  edition,^'  and  which  implies 
ibe  existence  of  a  standard  text  formed  with  care.  ^^A 
critic,'^  says  Griesbach,  in  explaining  his  system,  "who, 
bringing  together  many  manuscripts,  or  other  helps,  so 
remodels  the  text  of  any  work  as  to  cause  it  to  difier  in  its 
whole  conformation  from  the  text  of  all  other  maouscripts, 
18  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  a  new  recensionJ^^  * 
He  speaks  of  the  "  ancient  and  native  readings  **  of  the 
Alexandrine  texUf  He  says,  that  "  no  manuscript  of  either 
recension  (the  Alexandrine  or  Western)  has  come  down  to 
us,  which  has  not  been  interpolated  in  many  places  **;| 
^'  no  recension  is  found  in  any  remaining  manuscript  mek 
as  it  originally  txuttd,'*'*  ^  He  speaks  of  ^'  distinguishing 
the  later  interpolations  and  glosses  from  the  genuine  and 
primitive  readings  of  either  recension.'^  ||  He  says  in  one 
place,  that  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  recensions  are 
equally  ancient  ;^  and  in  another,  that  the  Western  recen- 
sion is  far  the  most  ancient  of  alL^^  In  his  last  work,  he 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Hug,  that  the  Byzantine  authorities 
are  to  be  referred  to  a  text  which  had  been  critically 
formed  by  Lucian ;  ft  or,  in  other  words,  that  Lucian  is  the 
author  of  the  Byzantine  recension.  But,  above  all,  it  is 
the  main  principle  of  his  criticism  on  the  New  Testament, 


*  **  Criticus,  qui  adhibitis  codicibus  pluribus,  aliisve  subridiis,  tex- 
torn  libri  cQJusdam  ita  refingit,  ut  habitu  univeno  a  caBteromm  eodi- 
eum  omnium  teztu  differat,  novam  recenaionem  elaboiAaae  censendw 
«at." — Curm  in  Ejnst.  PauUn.  Sect.  I.  §  17.  See  also  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows. 

f  Symb.  Crit.  I.  p.  cviii.  |  Symb.  Crit.  I.  p.  cxix. 

§  Prolegom.  in  N.  T.  Sect.  III.      ||  Symb.  Crit.  I.  p.  cxx. 

ir  Symb.  Crit.  I.  p.  cxix.  ••  Comment.  Crit.  Ptotic.  I.  p.  68. 

ft  Comment.  Crit  Partic.  II.  p.  Irii. 
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that  every  authority  is  to  he  referred  to  its  particular  class, 
and  regarded,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  as  serving  to 
determine  the  reading  of  the  standard  text  of  that  recension 
to  which  it  belongs.  All  the  authorities  of  one  class,  as 
they  are  all  derived  from  one  standard  text,  are  to  be 
considered  only  as  a  single  evidence.  The  comparative 
authority  of  the  different  recensions,  each  being  considered 
as  a  single  evidence,  and  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  each  other,  are  alone  to  be  vltimaiely  regarded,  in 
determining  the  probability  of  different  readings  from  au- 
thority or  external  evidence.  Our  existing  documents  are 
direct  authority,  not  for  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  only  for  the  text  of  the  recension  to  which  they 
respectively  belong. 

In  hb  ^'  Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,^' 
Bertholdt  explains  at  length  the  opinions  of  Griesbach,  and 
ascribes  to  him  ''  the  immortal  honor  of  having  first  fully 
comprehended,  and  clearly  explained,^'  the  system  of  the 
classification  of  authorities.  The  foundations  of  this  sys- 
tem he  considers  as  immovable.  Still,  he  regards  it  as  in 
some  respects  defective  and  objectionable.  '' Griesbach's 
system  of  criticism,"  he  says,  ^'  taking  its  commencement 
from  the  two  oldest  recensions,  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  last  half  of  the  second  century,  leaves  untouched  the 
long  period  from  the  composition  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  middle  of  that  century.'^'  He  refers 
to  an  article  in  a  Grerman  journal,  written  by  Griesbach 
himself,  in  which  Bertholdt  says  that  Griesbach  expressly 
professes  ^^  to  have  had  no  higher  purpose  than  to  restore 
the  text,  in  all  its  essential  parts,  such  as  it  existed  in  the 
two  original  collections,  which  were  made,  one  of  the 
Gospels  called  EvayytUoy,  and  the  other  of  the  Epistles 
called  *An6axoXogy    '^  As  it  regards  the  original  text,''  says 
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the  too  rhetorical  critic,  ^  he  pastes  from  the  bounds  of  die 
empirieal  and  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  higher 
criticism  ;  judging  of  what  was  originally  written  only  hy 
the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  reading.'^'  * 

Such  are  the  accounts  given  by  Griesbach  and  his  fol- 
lowers of  the  hypothesis  of  recensions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  what  has  been  alleged  from  him  is  not  consistent 
with  what  is  found  elsewhere  in  hb  writings.  I  will  now 
quote  from  one  of  his  earliest  works,  and  from  his  latest; 
his  Cura  in  EpUtohu  Paulinas^  and  his  CommentaHus 
Critiau. 

In  the  former,  he  supposes,  that  the  undisputed  Epistles 
(of  ofjioloyovfAevot)  were  collected  into  a  volume  before  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  though  he  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  it  were  done  so  early.  This  collection  was  called 
o  *An6aroXog  (the  Apostolos).  *^  It  cannot  be  determined,^ 
he  says,  *'  whether  the  text  of  this  collection  was  derived 
from  the  very  originals,  or  from  copies  of  particular  Epis- 
tles, or  from  some  partial  collections.  We  may  readily  be- 
lieve, that  the  editor  transcribed  one  or  two  Epistles  from 
the  originals ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  were  all  so 
copied.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that  the  collection  exhibited 
a  sufficiently  genuine  text,  and  had  no  false  readings  which 
would  either  romarkably  change  the  sense,  or  corrupt  and 
deprave  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  For,  as  the  collec- 
tion was  received  by  all  the  catholic  churches,  not  excepts 
ing  those  to  whom  the  Epistles  had  formeriy  been  written, 
we  may  infer  that  no  one  suspected  the  editor  of  changing 
or  interpolating  their  text ;  but  that  this  edition  agreed  with 
those  copies,  which,  being  taken  from  the  originals,  were 
already  in  the  hands  of  many  Learned   men   before  the 


Beithoidt's  Einleitung,  Part  I.  p.  317. 
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eollection  wte  pubGahed/'  The  Epistles  being  thus  brought 
together  into  a  volume,  aud  the  collection  being  published, 
copies  of  it  were  soon  multiplied.  But  it  is  not  probable, 
he  says,  that  those  more  ancient  manuscripts,  which  were 
in  existence  before  its  publication,  were  thrown  aside  or 
destroyed  fay  their  possessors.  Every  one  retained  that 
which  he  had  before  used,  merely  adding  those  Epistles 
which  he  found  wanting  in  his  copy.  ^^  From  this  time,** 
eootimies  Griesbach,  ^^  there  were  two  sorts  of  manuscripts ; 
one,  the  copies  of  those  which  existed  before  the  collection, 
the  Apottolos,  was  formed ;  and  the  other,  copies  of  the 
latter,  of  the  new  edition."  "  Here,  then,"  he  says,  "  we 
discover,  unless  I  am  altogether  deceived,  ike  origin  of  ttoo 
difermU  recensions!  Deprehendimus  igitur,  nisi  nos  fal- 
hmt  omnia,  duarum  recensiomun  diversarum  incimahda  I " 
The  Italics  and  the  note  of  admiration  are  his  own.  The 
Latins,  according  to  him,  were  more  tenacious  of  the  an- 
eieni  manuscripts.  The  Greeks,  among  whom  there  were 
more  ready  transcribers  of  Greek,  and  among  whom, 
therefore,  a  new  Greek  manuscript  could  be  more  easily 
procured,  gradually  laid  aside  those  obsolete  copies,  and 
adbpted  in  their  stead  transcripts  of  the  collection.  '^If 
the  text  of  the  Apostolos  was  freed  by  the  editor  from  some 
Hebraisms,  and  forms  of  expression  unusual  among  native 
Greeks,  it  might  be  more  agreeable  to  them  than  that 
harsher  Western  recension  in  which  they  were  retained. 
Into  the  latter,  however,  many  glosses  eariy  found  their 
way,  but  such  as  regarded  the  sense,  more  than  the  Greek 
idiom."  Griesbach  then  proceeds  to  point  out  what  he 
supposes  the  characteristics  of  these  two  classes  of  man- 
mcripts,  as  they  were  propagated  by  transcribers.  They 
are  the  same  which  he  has  assigned  respectively  to  the 
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Western  and  Alexandrine  recensions,  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
the  New  Testament.* 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  of  his  earliest  accounts  of  what 
he  calls  the  Western  and  Alexandrine  recensions.  Its  in- 
consistency with  what  we  have  before  quoted  is  obvious. 
There  was,  according  to  this  account,  no  Western  recm' 
Hofiy  in  the  sense  in  which  he  elsewhere  uses  the  term. 
There  was  no  standard  text  for  manuscripts  of  this  class 
but  the  original  text.  It  is  to  this,  that  the  authorities 
belonging  to  the  Western  class,  according  to  Griesbach^s 
own  statement,  carry  us  back  directly,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  critical  edition.  The  Alexandrine  and 
Western  texts  are  not  equally  ancient;  the  former  was 
derived  from  the  ApostoloSy  the  latter  from  the  originals. 
One  of  the  only  two  more  ancient  recensions,  which  he 
supposes,  is  struck  out.  The  existence,  indeed,  even  of  an 
Alexandrine  recension  seems  not  very  confidently  stated. 
But,  allowing  the  existence  of  the  latter,  yet,  according  to 
what  has  been  quoted,  each  manuscript  of  the  Western 
class  is  to  be  referred  to  the  original  text  as  its  archetype, 
and  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  determining  the  text  of  a 
subsequent  critical  edition. — It  is  not  to  my  immediate  pur- 
pose to  insist  on  the  fact,  that  the  statements  which  we 
have  quoted,  so  far  as  they  imply  any  peculiar  theory,  are 
merely  conjectural ;  though  it  may  be  worth  while  for 
every  one  studying  the  works  of  Grerman  scholars  to 
attend  well  to  the  distinction  between  what  is  asserted  and 
what  is  proved.  All  with  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned is  the  inconsistency  of  those  statements  with  Gries- 
baches  principles  of  criticism. 

In  his  Commentaritis  CriticuSj  the  whole  doctrine  of  two 

*  CursB  in  Epist.  Paulin.  Sect.  II.  §§  12-15. 
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standard  texts,  the  Western  and  Alexandrine,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  abandoned.  In  this  work,  he  remarks  upon  a 
new  theory,  or  rather  upon  a  new  modification  of  his  own 
theory,  proposed  by  Hug.*  Hug  supposes,  that  there  were 
no  reeamons  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time,  there  existed  only  the  common  edition^ 
ixdoaig  xotwrj,  derived  without  intervention  from  the  original 
text ;  and  to  this  he  refers  the  principal  Western  authori- 
ties, and  the  quotations  of  Clement  and  Origen ;  thus,  like 
other  critics,  blending  together  Griesbach^s  Western  and 
Alexandrine  recensions.  Upon  this  Griesbach  remarks :  — 
*'*'  In  the  first  place,  respecting  tlie  Western  recension,  or 
the  common  edition^  there  \a  a  sufficient  agreement  between 
Hug  and  myself.  I  did  not  suppose  that  we  were  indebted 
for  its  original  formation  to  the  labor  of  any  learned  man, 
revising  a  copy  before  him,  and  settling  the  text  by  the 
collation  of  manuscripts  according  to  his  own  judgment; 
but  I  rather  supposed  that  it  was  derived  from  ancient 
copies  of  single  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  from 
partial  collections  of  those  books.  Not  a  few  manuscripts 
of  this  kind  were  in  general  circulation  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Evayyihov  {Evangely^i  collection  of  the  Four 
Gospels)  and  the  'AnoatoXog  (Apostolos)^  and  were  after- 
wards laid  aside  by  the  Greeks,  but  preserved  by  the  Latins 
or  Western  Christians.  But,  although  such  was  its  origin, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Western  text  a  recension; 
partly,  because,  in  works  of  criticism,  mention  is  often  to 
be  made  conjointly  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Byzantine  re- 
censions  and  of  the  Western  texty  and  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  thought  that  they  might  all  not  improp- 
erly be  called  by  the  common  name  of  recension ;  partly, 

*  In  the  first  volume  of  his  Introduction  to  the  N.  T. 
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becsuse  I  doubted  whether  it  could  be  proved,  by 
historical  argaments,  that  the  text  of  the  other  fttmilies,  the 
Al^uuMirine  and  Byzantine,  derived  its  origin,  as  regards 
either  class,  from  the  revision  of  any  particular  critic ;  and, 
lastly,  because  I  was  persuaded  that  the  text  of  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript,  which  takes  the  lead  among  Western 
authorities,  was  transcribed  from  another,  which  some  critic 
had  diligently  revised  upon  certain  principles.  For  these 
reasons,  I  think  I  spoke  without  rashness  of  a  Western 
reeensionJ*^  • 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  at  length  upon  this  passage. 
Griesbach,  it  seems,  adopted  the  word  ^recension''  m 
preference  to  "  text,"  or  "  class,"  or  "  family,"  or  any  other, 
because  it  suited  two  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  was  applied, 
though  it  did  not  suit  the  other ;  because  he  doubted  whether 
it  was  really  more  applicable  to  the  two  former  than  to  the 
latter  ;  and  because,  in  his  opinion,  one  manuscript,  which 
he  reckons  of  the  Western  class,  actually  exhibited  a  text, 
which  might  be  called  a  recension. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  quoted,  however, 
Griesbach  was  still  unwilling  to  give  up  the  notion  of  a 
recension ;  and  though  he  thinks  that  the  Western  text  was 
not  that  of  a  recension,  and  that  no  account  is  to  be  given 
of  the  author  of  the  Alexandrine,  he  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Hug,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Lucian  for  the  Byzantine. 
On  this  subject  Hug  spreads  out  at  length  his  baseless  and 
wearisome  speculations.  The  same  opinion  is  likewise 
maintained  by  Eichhom,  in  an  examination  extending 
through  many  pages ;  though  the  sentences  with  which  it 
begins  and  ends  throw  something  of  a  ludicrous  character 

*  Comment.  Grit  Partic.  II.  p.  zliii.  seqq. 
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over  the  whole.  He  speaks  of  Lucian  in  comiectioii  with 
another  supposed  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  whom  Hug 
had  brought  forward,  Hesychius.  ''  Unfortunately ,''  sa3r8 
Eichhom,  in  commencing,  ^^  the  Church  has  preserved  such 
an  entire  silence  concerning  these  two  men  and  their  crit- 
ical labors,  that  we  should  have  no  information  whatever 
concerning  their  meritorious  undertaking,  if  it  were  not  for 
a  few  words  of  Jerome  " ;  *  and  in  concluding  he  says,  that 
*'  upon  the  character  of  their  texts  not  one  poor  word  of 
testimony  has  come  down  to  our  times.'' f  It  is  seldom 
that  the  scantiness  of  materials  for  framing  an  hypothesis 
baa  been  so  honestly  avowed. 

According  to  Jerome,  Hesychius  and  Lucian  each  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  as  Origen  had  done 
before  them.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  in  the 
earlier  times  of  Christianity  varied  much  from  each  other ; 
and  a  critical  edition  of  it  was,  therefore,  a  praiseworthy 
labor;  and  is  so  spoken  of  by  Jerome.  The  edition  of 
Hesychius,  he  sa3rs,  was  used  at  Alexandria  and  in  Egypt ; 
that  of  Lucian,  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  and  that 
of  Origen,  in  the  provinces  between.}  Hesychius,  of  whom 
very  little  is  known  or  conjectured,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  Hesychius  who  was  a  bishop  of  Egypt,  and  died  a 
martyr  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  Lucian,  who  is 
spoken  of  with  great  respect,  generally,  by  the  more  an- 
cient writers  who  mention  him,  was  a  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
and  fufiered  death  in  the  same  persecution. 

Thus  far  we  are  informed  only  of  editions  of  the  Sep^ 

*  — **weDn  nicht  HieroDjrmiii  denelben  mit  ein  paar  Worten  er- 
wahnt  hfttte."    Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.  IV.  p.  276. 

t  lb.  p.  331. 

t  Pne&t.  ad  Paralipom.  0pp.  I.  1023.  Ed.  Maitianay.  Advera. 
Rufinam,  Lib.  II.  0pp.  IV.  P.  II.  col.  425. 
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tuagint  published  by  Lucian  and  Hesychius.  In  another 
place,  Jerome  says: — ^^ Lucian  so  labored  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  to  this  day  some  copies  are  called  after 
his  name.***  But  the  notion,  that  he  and  Hesychius  pub- 
lished editions  of  the  New  Testament^  which,  in  common 
with  their  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  obtained  general  cir- 
culation, is  founded  upon  another  passage  of  Jerome,  the 
meaning  of  which  I  believe  to  have  been  misconceived. 
It  is  in  the  Preface  to  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Grospels.f 

In  this  Preface,  he  says  of  the  copies  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sions of  the  New  Testament  extant  when  he  wrote,  that 
some  passages  had  been  incorrectly  rendered  by  different 
translators,  others  more  faultily  emended  by  ignorant  pre- 
sumers,  and  others  added  or  changed  by  negligent  tran- 
scribers ;  that  transcribers  were  accustomed  to  transfer  into 
one  Gospel  what  they  found  in  another;  and  that  there 
were  almost  as  many  different  exemplars  (of  a  Latin  ver- 
sion) as  there  were  manuscripts.  This  being  the  state  of 
things,  he  had  made  a  new  translation  of  the  Grospels.  ^^  Yet 
who  is  there,"  he  asks,  "whether  learned  or  unlearned, 
who,  when  he  takes  my  volume  into  his  hands,  and  finds 
that  what  he  reads  differs  from  what  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to,  will  not  immediately  break  out  against  me  as  a 
falsifier,  as  sacrilegious,  for  daring  to  add  or  alter  or  correct 
any  thing  in  the  ancient  books." 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  made  from  the  Septuagint,  and  Jerome 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  Latin  version  conformed  to 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  thus  further  exposed  himself  to 
obloquy ;   since  many  regarded  the  Septuagint  as  an  in- 


•  De  Scriptoribos  Ecclesiasticis,  cap.  77.    0pp.  IV.  P.  II.  col.  121. 
t  0pp.  1. 1425. 
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spired  Tenion,  the  ultimate  standard  for  the  text  of  the  Old  ' 
Testament ;  while  others,  without  deciding  on  the  question 
of  its  inspiration,  considered  its  authority  as  preeminent, 
and  maintained  that  the  introducing  of  new  readings  from 
the  Hehrew  into  a  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  only  lead  to  evil.* 

Sach  being  the  case,  Jerome  is  speaking  in  his  Pirefiice, 
somewhat  confusedly,  of  versions,  both  of  the  Old  Testa* 
meat  and  of  the  Gospels,  and,  in  this  connection,  introdu- 
ces the  passage  which  has  served  for  a  foundation  to  the 
theory  of  widely  spread  recensions  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  had  Lucian  and  Hesychius  for  their  authors.  Prop- 
erly rendered  it  is,  I  believe,  as  follows :  — 

«« I  pass  over  those  manuscripts,  named  afler  Lucian  and 
Hesychius,  which  are  perversely  contended  for  by  a  few 
individuals,  who  allow  of  no  correction  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  deviates  from  the  Septuagint,  and  admit  of  no 
advantage  from  any  correction  in  the  New,  though  the 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  previously  made  into  the 
languages  of  many  difierent  nations  show  that  what  has 
been  added  is  spurious."  f 

*  Yid.  Aogoftiiii  Epiatole  ad  Hieronymam,  ap.  Hieron.  Opp.  IV. 
P.  IL  608,  €ilO.  Rufini  Inveot.  in  Hieron.  lb.  col.  444,  leqq.  See 
alio  Jerome*!  Prefaces  (Opp.  I.)  to  Genesis,  Joshua,  Job,  and  other 
books  translated  by  him  from  the  Hebrew. 

t  ^  Pnstennitto  eos  codices,  quos,  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupa- 
tes, panoonim  hominum  assent  perrersa  contentio ;  quibus  utique  nee 
in  Veteri  Instrumento  post  septuaginta  Interpretes  emendare  quid 
Ucnit,  nee  in  Noto  profiiit  emendasse ;  quum  multaram  gentium  iin- 
gojs  Scriptnn  ante  translata  doceat  falsa  esse  qun  addita  sunt." 

The  passage  has  been  understood  as  if  quihus  referred  to  Lucian 
and  Hesychioa;  I  conceive  it  to  refer  to  komhutus.  The  former 
reference  being  given  to  the  relative,  the  passage  is  understood  thm : 
—  **  I  pass  over  those  manuscripts,  perversely  contended  for  by  a  few 
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If  this  rendering  be  correct,  the  passage  contains  no 
reference  to  any  editions  of  the  New  Testament  by  Locian 
and  Hesychius.  The  manuscripts  named  aAer  them  were 
copies  of  their  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  The  authority 
of  those  copies  was  contended  for  by  individuals,  who  be- 
lieved  that  the  Septuagint  should  be  regarded  as  of  ultimate 
authority  in  determining  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  that  its  text  was  correctly  given  by  one  or  the  other  of 
those  editors;  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  from  similar 
prejudices,  were  unwilling  to  allow  that  any  advantage 
would  result  from  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
The  spurious  additions  which  Jerome  speaks  of  were  not 
in  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  conformed  to  an 
edition  by  Lucian  or  by  Hesychius,  but  were  in  Latin  man- 
uscripts of  the  New  Testament,  —  being  those  which  he 
has  just  before  referred  to. 

But,  as  I  have  observed,  the  words  of  Jerome  have  been, 
in  my  opinion,  misinterpreted,  as  implying  that  Lucian  and 
Hesychius  published  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  each  made  palpably  spurious  additions  to  the  text ; 
and  that  the  credit  of  their  copies  was  perversely  main- 
tained by  a  few  individuals.  If  the  passage  be  so  under- 
stood, nothing  would  seem  more  hopeless  than  to  erect  on 
such  a  basis,  a  theory,  that  Lucian  and  Hesychius  were  the 
authors  of  two  of  the  most  important  and  widely  spread 
recensions  of  the  New  Testament.  But  this  labor,  which 
had  been  suggested  by  Semler,  was  accomplished  by  Hug. 

individuals,  which  are  named  aAer  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  who  had 
no  right  to  vary  from  the  Septuagint  by  making  any  alterations  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  gained  nothing  by  any  alterations  in  the  New, 
since  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures  previously  made  into  the 
languages  of  many  different  nations  show  that  what  has  been  added 
is  spurious.*' 
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Aocordiiig  to  him,  Lucian^s  recension  is  essentially  what 
Griesbach  calls  the  Byzantine,  and  that  of  Hesychius  cor- 
responds, in  part,  with  Griesbach^s  Alexandrine.  Hug, 
likewise,  has  found  his  followers ;  and  Griesbach  himself, 
as  we  have  seen,  adopted  his  theory  respecting  Lucian  as 
the  author  of  the  Byzantine  recension.  But,  in  maintaining 
this  theory,  two  particulars,  the  illustration  of  which  is 
essential  to  its  plausibility,  have  been  overlooked.  In  the 
first  place,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  its  defenders 
understand  their  only  authority,  Jerome,  we  know  notliing 
of  the  internal  character  of  the  edition  either  of  Lucian  or 
Hesychius,  but  that  it  was  distinguished  by  obviously  spu* 
rious  additions  which  Jerome  rejected  from  his  version. 
Now,  Jerome^s  version  being  extant,  if  it  be  contended  that 
any  Greek  manuscripts,  Alexandrine  or  Byzantine,  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  supposed  editions  of  Lucian  and  Hesy- 
chius, what  is  first  to  be  done  is  to  show,  that  they  possess 
the  only  characteristic  of  those  editions  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  namely,  that  they  contain  spurious  additions 
not  to  be  found  in  Jerome's  version.  This,  however,  has 
not  been  attempted.  In  the  next  place,  it  has  not  been 
explamed  how  those  editions  could  have  been  so  widely 
circulated  and  so  generally  approved,  when  Jerome,  whose 
testimony  is  all  that  can  be  produced  in  the  case,  is  under- 
stood as  affirming,  that  their  authority  was  perversely  main- 
tained by  a  few  ;  when  he,  the  most  learned  father  of  his 
age,  is  believed  to  have  censured  them  without  reserve ; 
and  when  no  praise  and  no  defence  of  them  is  anywhere 
to  be  found. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  admitting  that  Lucian  was  not 
the  author  of  the  supposed  Byzantine  recension,  or  of  any 
other,  and  admitting    that  no  Alexandrine   nor  Western 
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recensioD  existed,  still  there  must  have  been  a 
recension ;  for,  if  we  may  trust  the  statements  of  those  who 
have  made  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
their  particular  study,  there  is  an  agreement  among  a 
majority  of  modem  manuscripts  written  since  the  tenth 
century  in  a  considerable  number  of  various  readings,  in 
which  they  differ  from  a  majority  of  the  most  ancient 
authorities.  But  to  this  the  answer  is,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  phenomenon,  without  the 
supposition  of  a  Byzantine  recension^  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  has  been  used.  In  every  distinct  region,  where 
many  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  written,  a  prev* 
alent  text  was  likely  to  be  formed,  unlike  in  some  slight 
shades  to  that  prevalent  elsewhere.  In  different  places,  the 
operation  of  diflerent  causes  and  accidents  would  produce 
dissimilar  variations  from  the  piure  text.  In  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  the  prevalent  text  at  Ck>nstantinople  was  prob- 
ably distinguishable  from  the  prevalent  text  at  Alexandria. 
In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  without  supposing  the 
operation  of  any  extraordinary  causes,  a  text  must  have 
prevailed  in  the  former  city  in  some  degree  peculiar. 
But  extraordincury  causes  were  at  that  time,  and  had  been 
long  before,  in  operation,  to  form  and  to  perpetuate  a 
Byzantine  text  capable  of  being  discriminated  from  any 
other.  These  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  Christian  world. 

Before  the  tenth  century  the  Greek  empire  had  been 
gradually  sinking  toward  that  state  in  which  it  was  at  last 
reduced,  to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  to  a  narrow  comer 
of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constantinople " ; 
though  during  that  century  it  expanded  itself  again  for  a 
moment.  The  followers  of  Mahomet  had  twice  besieged 
its  metropolis.     Beyond  its  limits  the  knowledge  of  the 
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Groek  knguage  was  rapidly  disappearing;  all  Grecian 
literature,  such  as  it  was,  flying  from  the  Saracens  and 
Northern  barharians,  was  taking  refuge  in  Constantinople 
or  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  but  few  Greek  manuscripts  were 
written  except  within  the  walls  of  that  city,  or  in  the  mon* 
asteries  of  Mount  Athoe,  or  others  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  patriarch.  A  large  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  to  be  referred  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelflh  centuries,  concerning  which  we  may  ascertain  where 
they  were  transcribed,  either  by  a  note  in  the  manuscript 
itself,  or  other  probable  evidence,  were  copied  at  Mount 
Athos  or  Constantinople.  Two  of  them  were  transcribed 
by  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  church,  both  in  the  eleventh 
century,  one  by  Sergius  11.,  and  the  other  by  Michael 
Cerularius,*  the  two  patriarchs  who  renewed  and  consum- 
mated the  schism  which  separated  the  Greek  church  from 
the  Roman.  At  Mount  Athos  and  at  Constantinople  tran- 
scribers, in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  may  be 
supposed  oflen  to  have  used,  in  common,  ezemplara  having 
the  same  text,  or  to  have  compared  their  respective  texts 
together,  and  adjusted  the  one  to  the  other.  They  were 
principally  ecclesiastics,  and,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
wrote  under  ecclesiastical  supervision  ;  especially  when  we 
find  two  patriarchs  so  interested  in  the  work  as  to  take  a 
ttbaxe  of  the  labor.  There  had  likewise  been  a  sort  of 
revival  of  Greek  literature  at  Constantim^le ;  and  the 
elevenUi  and  twelfth  centuries  were  distinguished  for  ver- 
bal critics,  scholiasts,  and  commentators.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  was  likely  to  cause  attention  to  be  given  to  the  minutice 
of  various  readings  in  the  New  Testament,  and  would  lead. 


*  8ee  the  Catalogue  of  MS9.  of  the  N.  T.  in  Scholz's  Prolegomena 
to  Us  N.  T.,  namben  99  and  437. 
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therefore,  to  the  forming  and  preserving  of  a  uniform  text 
But  the  manuscripts  written  in  the  Greek  Patriarchy  during 
the  two  centuries  mentioned,  and  the  copies  which  have 
been  made  from  them,  constitute  a  large  majority  of  mod- 
em manuscripts.  We  are,  therefore,  without  supposing 
any  Byzantine  recension,  properly  so  called,  able  to  account 
for  the  peculiarities  of  their  text,  and  their  great  resem* 
blance  to  each  other,  characteristics,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
which  belong  only  to  a  majority  of  modem  manuscripts, 
and  are  far  from  being  common  to  all.  I  may  add,  that, 
in  accounting  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  more  modem  text, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  account,  at  the  same  time,  for  those 
of  the  more  ancient,  since  the  latter  are  correlative  to  the 
former,  consisting  of  passages  in  which  the  two  texts  vary 
from  each  other. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  evident,  that  the 
appearances  in  our  authorities  for  settling  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  afford  no  countenance  to  the  theory  of 
recensions,  maintained  by  Griesbach  and  other  critics  ;  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  a  distinction  between  an  Alexandrine 
and  a  Western  text,  of  which  Griesbach  represents  the 
difference  as  so  great,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Byzantine  text  may  be  explained  without  recourse  to  the 
supposition  of  a  recension.  The  hypothesis  is  equally  des* 
titute  of  historical  evidence;  yet  it  is  incredible  that  we 
should  not  have  found  in  ancient  authors  frequent  mention 
of  those  supposed  recensions,  if  they  had  actually  been 
made.  So  far  from  this,  however,  their  existence  is  incon* 
sistent  with  the  few  notices  respecting  the  history  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  contained  in  the  writers  of  the 
first  four  centuries.  The  Alexandrine  recension  is  sup- 
posed by  Griesbach  to  have  been  formed  before  the  time 
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of  Origen,  and  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Alexandrine 
transcribers,  and  quoted  by  the  Alexandrine  fathers.  But, 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  Origen  says,  in 
a  passage  already  adduced  for  a  different  purpose:*  —  ^^It 
is  evident  that  there  exists  much  difference  among  copies ; 
partly  from  the  carelessness  of  some  transcribers ;  partly 
from  the  rashness  of  others  in  altering  improperly  what 
they  find  written ;  and  partly  from  those  revisers  who  add  or 
strike  out  according  to  their  own  judgment.'^  This  passage 
seems  to  afford  sufficient  proof,  that  there  was  in  his  time 
no  standard  corrected  text  at  Alexandria,  no  late  Alexan- 
drine recension,  which  transcribers  and  correctors  of  manu- 
scripts felt  themselves  bound  to  follow.  Again,  the  Byzan- 
tine recension  is  supposed  to  have  become  prevalent  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  Yet,  according  to  a  passage 
quoted  from  him  by  Scholz,  the  most  ancient  copies  were 
so  eagerly  sought  af\er,  and  the  sellers  of  manuscripts  were 
so  little  disposed  to  have  it  thought  that  their  copies  were 
conformed  to  any  new  recension,  that  the  fraud  was  prac- 
tised of  burying  manuscripts,  lately  written,  in  a  heap  of 
grain,  in  order  so  to  discolor  them  as  to  give  them  an  ap- 
pearance of  antiquity.  The  same  preference  which  we 
now  have  for  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  as  approaching 
nearer  the  time  of  the  autographs  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  therefore  being  in  general  less  likely  to  have  suffered 
from  the  accidents  of  transcription,  existed,  as  we  might 
suppose,  at  an  early  period.  Jerome,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Latin  translation  of  the  Gospels,  says  that  he  had  corrected 
the  errors  before  existing  in  the  Latin  copies  by  comparing 
together  Greek  manuscripts,  that  is,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
ancient  manuscripts.     Not  a  passage  has  been  produced 

*  See  before,  pp.  71,  72. 
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from  any  Christian  writer  of  antiquity  whioh  speaks  of  a 
standard  corrected  text  as  of  authority ;  nothing  answering 
to  the  abundant  mention  in  modem  writers  of  the  cor- 
rected texts  of  Griesbach,  Koppe,  and  others ;  nor  is  there 
a  notice  of  any  collection  and  comparison  of  the  various 
readings  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  any  book  of  the 
New  Testament 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  all  our  present  authorities 
for  settling  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  original  text,  as  their  nearer  or  more  remote 
standard,  without  the  intervention  of  such  recensions  as 
have  been  supposed.  This  conclusion  is  important  in  re- 
gard to  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  especially  as  strengthening  our  confidence, 
which  the  theory  of  Griesbach  is  adapted  to  weaken,  in  the 
genuineness  and  authority  of  such  a  corrected  text  as  we 
have  at  the  present  day  ample  means  of  forming. 

This  confidence  is  still  more  likely  to  be  weakened  by 
the  extravagant  language  of  Griesbach,  and  other  modem 
critics,  respecting  the  differences  among  their  imaginary 
recensions,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  among  our 
authorities  for  settling  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
How  extravagant  this  language  is  has  already  appeared; 
but  its  want  of  any  proper  foundation  may  be  made  still 
more  apparent  I  propose,  therefore,  to  add  a  few  remarks 
on  the  character  and  importance  of  the  various  readings  of 
the  New  Testament 
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Section  m. 

Oft  the  Character  and  Importance  of  the  Various  Readings 

of  the  New  Testament. 

When  attention  was  first  strongly  directed  to  the  number 
of  various  readings  t^on  the  Received  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  critical  edition  of  Mill  was  published, 
which  was  said  to  contain  thirty  thousand,*  two  classes  of 
individuals  were  very  differently  affected.  Some  sincerely 
religious  men,  among  whom  was  Whitby,  who  wrote  ex- 
pressly against  the  labors  of  Mill,  were  apprehensive  that 
the  whole  text  of  the  New  Testament,  the  foundation  of 
our  faith,  would  be  unsettled ;  while  the  infidels  of  the  age, 
among  whom  Collins  was  prominent,  were  ready,  with 
other  feelings,  to  adopt  the  same  opinion.  The  whole 
number  of  various  readings  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  that  have  hitherto  been  noted  exceeds  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  may,  perhaps,  amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 

But  this  number  is,  I  presume,  less  in  proportion,  than 
that  of  the  various  readings  extant  upon  most  classic  au* 
thors,  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of  text  examined, 
and  the  number  of  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  col* 
lated  in  each  particular  case.f     How  such  an  amount  of 

*  That  it  to  say,  thirty  thousand  variations  from  the  Received 
Text.  Bat  when  the  Received  Text  varies  from  other  authorities, 
its  readings  should  also  be  considered  as  various  readings  of  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  Including  these,  therefore.  Mill's  edition 
presents  about  sixty  thousand  various  readings. 

t  Bentley,  in  his  '*  Remarks  on  Free-thinking,"  in  answer  to  Col- 
lins, says :  — 
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various  readings  exists  upon  the  text  of  ancient  works,  we 
may  understand,  when  we  consider,  what  every  one  who 
has  had  experience  on  the  subject  is  aware  of,  that  no 


"Terence  is  now  in  one  of  the  best  conditions  of  any  of  the  claadc 
writers;  the  oldest  and  best  copy  of  him  is  now  in  the  Vatican 
library,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  poet's  own  hand ;  bat  even  that 
has  hundreds  of  errors,  most  of  which  may  be  mended  cat  at  ether 
exemplars,  that  are  otherwise  more  recent  and  of  inferior  Telue.  I 
myself  have  collated  several,  and  do  affirm  that  I  have  seen  twen^ 
thousand  various  lections  in  that  little  author,  not  near  so  big  as  the 
whole  New  Testament ',  and  am  morally  sure,  that  if  half  the  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  were  collated  for  Terence  with  that  niceneea  and 
minuteness  which  has  been  need  in  twice  as  many  for  the  New 
Testament,  the  number  of  the  variations  wonld  amnnnt  lo  abore 
fifty  thousand. 

"  In  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  the  variations  have 
been  noted  with  a  religious,  not  to  say  superstitious,  exacmess. 
Every  difTercnee  in  spelling,  in  the  smallest  particle  or  article  of 
speech,  in  the  very  order  or  collocation  of  words,  withont  real  change, 
has  been  studiously  registered.  Mor  hae  Ihe  text  only  been  ran- 
sacked, but  all  the  ancient  versions,  the  Latin  yulgate,  Italic,  Syriac, 
^thiopic,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Gothic,  and  Saxon  ;  nor  these 
only,  but  all  the  dispersed  citations  of  the  Greek  and  L^n  ftthers 
in  a  course  of  five  hundred  years.  What  wonder,  then,  if^  with  all 
Ihis  scrupuloos  search  in  every  bole  and  comer,  the  varietiee  rise  to 
thirty  thousand  ?  when,  in  all  ancient  books  of  the  eame  budk,  wbero- 
of  the  manuscripts  are  numerous,  the  variations  are  as  many  or  more, 
and  yet  no  versions  to  swell  the  reckoning. 

"The  editors  of  pro&ne  authors  do  not  use  to  trouble  their  readers, 
or  risk  their  own  reputation,  by  an  useless  list  of  every  small  slip  com- 
mitted by  a  lazy  or  ignorant  scribe.  What  is  thought  commendable 
in  an  edition  of  Scripture,  and  has  Ae  name  of  fiiimesi  and  fidelity, 
would  in  them  be  deemed  impertinence  and  tiifiing.  Uenoe  the 
reader  not  versed  in  ancient  manuscripts  is  deceived  into  an  opinion, 
that  there  were  no  more  variations  in  the  copies,  than  what  tbe 
editor  has  communicated.  Whereas,  if  the  like  TnyulniiwiriBi  was 
observed  in  registering  the  smallest  changes  in  profime  8ciliiofm|«a 
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written  c(4>y  of  an  exemplar  of  any  considerate  lengthy 
if  made  only  with  ordinary  care,  is  without  variations  and 
errors.     Notwithstanding  the  extreme  care  which  has  in 


is  allowed,  nmj  required,  in  sacred,  the  now  formidable  number  of 
thirty  thousand  would  appear  a  very  trifle. 

**  It  is  Bumifest  that  books  in  verse  are  not  near  so  obnoxious  to 
varialioiM  as  those  in  prose;  the  transcriber,  if  he  is  not  wholly 
ignorant  and  stupid,  being  guided  by  the  measures,  and  hindered 
fit>m  such  alterations  as  do  not  fall  in  with  the  laws  of  numbers 
And  yet  even  in  poets  the  variations  are  so  very  many  as  can  hardly 
be  conceived  without  use  and  experience.  In  the  late  edition  of 
TibuUus  by  the  learned  Mr.  Broukhuise,  you  have  a  register  of  van- 
OOB  lections  in  the  close  of  that  book ;  where  you  may  see  at  the  first 
view  that  they  are  as  many  as  the  lines.  The  same  is  visible  in 
Plautus  set  out  by  Pareus.  I  myself,  during  my  travels,  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  several  manuscripts  of  the  poet  Manilius ; 
and  can  assure  you  that  the  variations  I  have  met  with  are  twice  as 
many  as  aH  the  lines  of  the  book."—  pp.  93-95,  8th  Ed. 

To  take  a  few  books  immediately  at  hand,  I  perceive  by  a  loose 
computation  from  a  table  at  the  end  of  Wakefield's  Lucretius,  that 
he  has  collected  about  twelve  thousand  various  readings  of  that 
author  (exclusive  of  mere  difierences  of  orthography),  from  five 
printed  copies  only.  Weiske's  edition  of  Longinus  presents  more 
than  three  thousand  various  readings  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime, 
a  work  of  about  the  length  of  the  (jfospel  of  Mark,  collected  from 
eight  manuscripts  and  two  early  editions.  And  Bekker  has  published 
varmti4ms  from  his  text  of  the  writings  contained  in  his  edition  of 
Plato,  which  fill  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  crowded  octavo 
pages,  and  amount  to  I  know  not  how  many  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand ;  the  manuscripts  used  on  each  of  the  different  writings  being 
on  an  average  about  thirteen.  The  various  readings  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  have  been  collected  from  a  very 
great  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  original,  manuscripts  of  numer- 
ous ancient  versions,  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  trans- 
huor  always  rendered  in  a  manner  scrupulously  literal,  and  also 
from  the  citations  of  a  long  series  of  fathers,  who,  we  know,  were 
not  oommonly  attentive  to  verbal  aocuracy  in  quoting. 
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some  cases  been  taken,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  a  printed 
book  exists  which  corresponds  throughout  to  its  proposed 
archetype,  or  which,  in  other  words,  is  wholly  free  from 
errata.  There  is  no  hazard  in  saying  that  the  variations 
in  the  printed  copies  of  King  Jameses  version  of  the  Bible, 
such  variations  as  are  noted  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands;  and 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  were  to  take  the  quotations  of  different  writers  into 
account,  by  tens  of  thousands.  But,  in  producing  copies 
by  transcription,  the  number  of  errors  resulting  will  be 
vastly  greater  than  in  producing  the  same  number  of 
copies  by  the  press ;  since  far  more  liability  to  error  will 
exist  in  the  case  of  every  particular  copy  transcribed, 
than  exists  in  regard  to  a  whole  edition  of  printed  copies. 
With  these  general  views,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  particular  causes  of  mistakes  and  errors  in  ancient 
manuscripts,  which  are  more  numerous  than  may  at  first 
thought  be  supposed.  They  have  been  oAen  pointed  out 
by  different  writers. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  observe,  that,  of  the  various  readings 
of  the  New  Testament,  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  at  least, 
are  to  be  dismissed  at  on^e  from  consideration,  —  not  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  unimportance, —  that  is  a  separate 
consideration,  —  but  because  they  are  found  in  so  few 
authorities,  and  their  origin  is  so  easily  explained,  that  no 
critic  would  regard  them  as  having  any  claim  to  be  inserted 
in  the  text.  Of  those  which  remain,  a  very  great  majority 
are  entirely  unimportant.  They  consist  in  different  modes 
of  spelling ;  in  different  tenses  of  the  same  verb,  or  differ- 
ent cases  of  the  same  noun,  not  affecting  the  essential 
meaning ;  in  the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  or  the 
plural  for  the  singular,  where  one  or  the  other  expreasion 
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18  equally  suitable  ;  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  particles, 
such  as  Sp  and  di,  not  affecting  the  sense,  or  of  the  article 
in  cases  equally  unimportant;  in  the  introduction  of  a 
proper  name,  where,  if  not  inserted,  the  personal  pronoun 
is  to  be  understood,  or  of  some  other  word  or  words  ex- 
pressive of  a  sense  which  would  be  distinctly  implied  with- 
out them ;  in  the  addition  of  "  Jesus "  to  "  Christ,"  or 
"  Christ "  to  "  Jesus  " ;  in  the  substitution  of  one  synony- 
mous or  equivalent  term  for  another ;  in  the  transposition 
of  words,  leaving  their  signification  the  same  ;  in  the  use  of 
an  uncompounded  verb,  or  of  the  same  verb  compounded 
with  a  preposition,  the  latter  differing  from  the  former, 
if  at  all,  only  in  a  shade  of  meaning ;  and  in  a  few  short 
passages,  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  copied  into 
the  Grospel  where  we  find  them  from  some  other  Evange- 
list Such  various  readings,  and  others  equally  unimpor- 
tant,  compose  far  the  greater  part  of  all,  concerning  which 
there  may  be,  or  has  been,  a  question  whether  they  are  to 
be  admitted  into  the  text  or  not ;  and  it  is  therefore  of  no 
consequence  in  which  way  the  question  has  been,  or  may 
be,  determined. 

But  after  deducting  from  the  whole  amount  of  various 
readings,  first  those  of  no  authority,  and  next  those  of  no 
importance,  a  number  will  remain  which  are  objects  of  a 
certain  degree  of  curiosity  and  interest.  To  three  of  them 
an  extravagant  importance  has  been  attached,  from  their 
supposed  bearing  upon  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. But  the  principal  of  these,  the  famous  passage  in  the 
first  Epistle  of  John  (ch.  v.  7),  is  a  manifest  interpolation. 
In  the  case  of  this  and  of  most  other  passages,  where  the 
true  reading  is  a  matter  of  any  interest,  we  may  commonly 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  judgment  concerning  it ;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  the  cases  in  which  we  cannot,  it  is  clear  that  no 
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opinion,  noor  any  inference  whatever,  reapectiBg  the  meaning 
of  the  writer,  is  to  he  founded  on  an  uncertain  reading. 

The  Received  Text,  as  it  has  heen  called,  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  is,  the  text  which  for  almost  two  centuries, 
till  after  the  time  of  Grieshach,  was  found  with  little  varia- 
tion in  the  common  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  was 
formed  during  the  sixteenth  century,  with  comparatively 
few  helps,  and  in  the  exercise  of  no  great  critical  judgment 
But  the  chief  value  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  which 
has  since  been  expended  upon  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  consist  in  its  having  efl^ted  improvements 
in  the  Received  Text.  Its  chief  and  great  value  consists 
in  establishing  the  &ct,  that  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  remarkable  integrity ;  that 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  variations  among  di^rent  copies 
are  of  no  authority  or  of  no  importance ;  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  scarcely  worth  consideration,  as  regards  the  study 
of  our  religion  and  its  history,  whether,  after  making  a 
very  few  corrections,  we  take  the  Received  Text  formed 
as  it  was,  or  the  very  best  which  the  most  laborious  and 
judicious  criticism  might  produce. 

In  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  Grieshach  presents 
the  Received  Text  in  constant  comparison  with  his  own. 
He  notes  conspicuously,  as  preferable,  or  probable,  or  de- 
serving attention,  all  those  variations  from  it  which  he  so 
regards,  when  he  does  not  admit  them  into  his  text  The 
comparison  between  all  the  readings,  which  have  in  hts 
view  any  grade  of  probability,  is  thus  rendered  a  mere 
matter  of  ocular  inspection.  As  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  I  will  give  all  those  which  he  thus  presents  on  the 
first  eight  chapters  of  Matthew.  When  it  may  be  done,  I 
will  express  the  change  in  English  ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
variation  is  so  trifling,  as  to  admit  of  no  corresponding  van- 
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ation  in  a  traBslation.  The  first  column  of  the  following 
table  contuns  the  readings  of  the  Received  Text ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  variations  from  it  Those  unaccompanied  with 
any  note  (except  here  and  there  a  remark  of  my  own)  are 
what  Griesbach  has  admitted  into  his  text  In  other  cases, 
I  have  noted  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  degree  of  prob- 
ability that  he  assigns  to  them.* 


BBdOVKD  TEXT. 

Ch.  i.  ▼.  1.  AsC) 

6.  "^Xs/Mtfrm 

18.  Juiu 

yiffti^tf  (generation) 

19.  irm^m^uyfAarUm*  (to 

expom  to  thame) 
22.  r*? 
Ch.  iL  y.  8.  earefuBy  Beanh  end 
9.  frrn 

11.  ihey  found 
15.  r»v 

17.  i^i 

18.  tamaUatioH  and 
22.  I*-} 

Ch.  fli.  T.  1.  Ik 
3.  M 
8.  fruiia  worthy 

10.  m) 

11.  vfith  fine 


VARIATIONS  ADOPTED  OB  SUGGEST- 
ED  BT   GBIESBACH. 

Asi/i^     )  The  names  of  David  and 
1§k§/uifm)  Solomon  differently  spelt 

perhaps  to  be  omitted. 

yinwit  (birth) 

perhaps  iuy/AarUtu  (to  expom) 

perhaps  to  be  omitted, 
perhaps,  weanh  out  eartfiUfy 
perhaps,  Urnfn  (no  change  m  the 

sense.) 
they  aaw 

perhaps  to  be  omitted, 
perhaps,  ism 
probably  to  be  omitted, 
perhaps  to  be  omitted, 
perhaps  to  be  omitted, 
perhaps,  'isk 
fruit  worthy 
perhaps  to  be  omitted, 
perhaps  to  be  omitted.    (If  so,  it 

was  borrowed  firom  Luke  iii.  16, 

where  there  is  no  doabt  of  its 

gennineness.) 


*  I  have  used  both  Griesbach's  last  critical  edition  and  his  manual 
edition  ;  but  of  conrse  have  not  quoted  those  readings  of  the  latter 
which  he  notices  only  as  on  some  account  remarkable,  and  which  are  not 
toch  as  he  admits  between  the  lines  below  the  text  of  his  critical  edition. 
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13.  Atf  wheat 
Ch.  iv.  v.  4.  a  man 


5.  $eU  ("  9et$  him  on  the 
pinnBcle  of  the  tern- 
pie") 
10.  Cfo  from  me,  Satan 


12.  Juiu 

13.  K«vi^f«M>/ft 


18.  JefMt 
Ch.  ▼.  y.  9.  mvTti 


II.  ^ptviiffttvt      (speaking 

falMefy) 
20.  h  %i»mfwvfn  vfuif 
25.  whiUt  ihou  art  m  iht 

way  with  fdm 

27.  to  them  of  old  time 

28.  ttyriit 

31.  in 

32.  whoever  AaU  put  away 
44.  &2eM   lAote  vAo  cune 

youjdo goodto  thoee 
who  hate  you 

In  the  hist  dause,  if 
it  be  retained,  for 
r§vf  fi4WU9rmt 

deepit^uOy    use    you 
(rather,  haroie  you) 
and 
47.  hretkren 

pubOeanM 

dothuM 


peiliape,  the  nheat 

perhaps,  mail  (i  being  added  beibra 

probably,  1?  (by) 
perhaps,  »et 


Go  bekmd  me.  Salon  (the  wovds 
iir'nr§f  fMtt  being  added  by  dies- 
bach.) 

probably  to  be  omitted. 

probably,  K4ifs^»««v/ft  (a  different 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  dty, 
Capemaom.) 

omitted. 

perhaps  to  be  omitted :  (no  change 
can  be  made  in  a  translation.) 

perhaps  to  be  omitted. 

perhaps,  vfui*  n  ii»mt»etnni 
perhaps,  whiUt  thou  art  with  him  m 

the  way 
omitted, 
probably,  «M» 
perhaps  to  be  omitted, 
perhaps,  every  one  putting  away 
probably  to  be  omitted.     (If  so,  it 

was  borrowed  firom  Lake.) 


perhi^  to  be  omitted.     (If  so,  it 
was  borrowed  from  Lake.) 


perhape,  friende 
gentHee 
perhaps,  do  the 
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48.  Jirm^  perfaaps,  mt 

jonr  fkther  m  heaom  probably,  your  heanenfy  ikther 

€3l  tL  t.  1.  ahu  righteousneu    (The  propriety  of  this 

change  is  donbtfuL) 

4.  murk    ("  he  will  re-  perhaps  to  be  omitted.  (So  as  to  read 

ward  you  *^  "  will  reward  you,"  only.) 

cpenfy  probably  to  be  omitted. 

5.  when     thou     projfeti,  perhaps,  when  ye  pray,  ye  ehaO  not 

thou  thaU  noibe  be 

«v  probably  to  be  omitted. 

that  (**  that  they  have  that,  probably  to  be  omitted. 

their  reward") 

6.  rif  ("  pray  to  thy  Fa-  perhaps  to  be  omitted.    (So  as  to 

ther  who  is  in  se-.       read  "  pray  to  thy  Father  in  se- 
cret") cret.  ) 

cpenfy  probably  to  be  omitted. 

13.  For  thine  ie  die  hmg^  omitted.  (When  our  Lord's  prayer 
dom  and  the  power  was  used  in  the  liturgies  of  the 
and  the  ^ory  for  ancient  church,  this  doxdogy  was 
ever.     Amen,  subjoined ;  and  transcribers,  being 

accustomed  to  it  in  this  connection, 
introduced  it  into  their  copies.) 

1 5.  their  offeneee  probably  to  be  omitted. 

16.  that  Q*  that  they  have  that,  probably  to  be  omitted. 

their  reward   ) 

18.  n^vitrif  (twice)  perhaps  z^v^nif  (an  improbable  sug- 
gestion.) 

cpenfy  omitted. 

SI.  your  treasure  perhaps,  <Ay  treasure 

your  heart  perhaps,  thy  heart 

24.    fUtfltftf9f  fUlfSMff 

25.  and     what    ye    may  probably  to  be  omitted.  (If  so,  it  was 

drink  borrowed  from  Luke.) 

34.  rk  (in*  the  Common  probably  to  be  omitted. 
Version      rendered 
"  the  things  of") 

Ch.  TlL  T.  3.  dwrifur^^trmi      (it  /ftir^«f#ifnr«M  (it  thaU  be  meatured) 
ihaB  be  meoMured  in 
return) 
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9.  Urt9  perhaps  to  be  omitted. 

IS.  tSng  [tku)  perhaps,  tSrmt  (jffau) 

14.  *Ori("JBMa«M  strait    T/ ("<  ITow  strait  it  the  gate '^ 

IB  the  gate") 

perhaps,     w^fi)Mn    (jumimg    ip^ 

namely,  to  him.) 
perhaps  to  be  omitted, 
perhaps  Mtfrifrilff 
5.  rf  *Iifov  (^'asJentf    ^vr^  (*<  at  As  WM  fentering ") 

was  entering") 
8*  Xiy0»  ^*y^ 

13.  \*mmrm^xf  \»umrii^x9 

15.  •&r«r#  ("  waited  vpw    pSihape,  mftrif  ("  iraitedupon  Am") 

Mi*'') 

omitted,  ("  <Ae  cHfdples '0 


Ol  viii.  ▼.  2.  IxUtt  (eommg) 

3.  Jenct 

4.  M»r;ii 


25.  tivrtZ 
pie 
28.  Geyytsmet 


(<'  Ait    died- 
") 


29.  Jam 
31.  mffer  ^tofo 
82.  <Ae  Ami  of  twim 
"the  herd  ofnebtt 


probably)  GenusMt;  perhi^  (7c- 

omitted. 

»end  UM 

the  swine 

of  twine,  omitted. 


Such  are  the  various  readings  which  have  been  repre- 
sented by  other  critics  beside  Griesbach  as  rendering  one 
text  different  from  another  in  its  whole  conformation  and 
entire  coloring. 

Of  the  passages  of  more  importance  in  the  Gospels,  con- 
cerning which  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  did  not 
proceed  from  the  Evangelists,  I  shall  speak  fn  a  following 
section.  Those,  however,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  are 
not  various  readings,  nor  is  there  any  reasonable  doubt 
tliat  they  always  made  a  part  of  our  present  Greek  Gros- 
pel.  Whether  they  likewise  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Grospel  of  Matthew,  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of 
the  Evuigelist,  is  another  question.  But  before  proceed- 
ing to  its  examination,  we  will  attend  to  the  questions  re- 
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■peeting  the  oiigiDAl  language  of  Matthew's  Gospel  and  its 
use  by  the  Hebrew  Christians. 


Section  IV. 

On  the  Original  Language  of  MaUhew*9  Gospel^  and  its 

Use  hy  the  Hebrew  Christians, 

We  believe  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
meaning  by  that  term  the  common  language  of  the  Jews  of 
bis  time,  because  such  is  the  uniform  statement  of  all  an- 
cient writers  who  advert  to  the  subject.  To  pass  over 
others  whose  authority  is  of  less  weight,  he  is  affirmed  to 
have  written  in  Hebrew  by  Papias,*  Iren8eus,t  Origen,| 
Eusebius,^  and  Jerome ;  ||  nor  does  any  ancient  author 
advance  a  contrary  opinion.  This  testimony  is  of  the  more 
weight,  because,  if  there  had  been  any  prejudice  on  the 
subject,  it  would  have  operated  against  the  common  belief, 
as  the  prejudices  of  modem  Chnstians  have  done.  It 
would  have  led  the  great  body  of  ancient  Grentile  Chris- 
tians, from  whom  we  receive  the  account,  to  prefer  con- 
sidering their  Greek  Groepel  of  Matthew  as  the  original,  not 
as  a  translation. 

If  we  will  not,  then,  reject  the  testimony  of  all  Christian 
antiquity  to  a  simple  fact,  in  which  there  is  no  intrinsic 
improb^ility,  we  must  believe  that  Matthew  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Hebrew.     Nothing  has  been  objected  to  that 

*  See  before,  p.  242.       t  See  before,  p.  131.      X  See  before,  p.  147. 

§  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  III.  c.  24.  Questiones  ad  Marinum,  ap.  Maii 
Scriptorum  Veterum  Nov.  Collect.  Tom.  I.  p.  64. 

II  The  fact  is  stated  or  implied  by  Jerome  io  passages  so  numerous, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  refer  to  them  particularly. 
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testimony  which  I  can  regard  as  of  sufficient  force  to  justify 
a  protracted  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  corresponding  evidence  of  the  fathers,  that  the 
Hebrew  original  of  Matthew  was  in  common  use  (either  in 
a  pure  or  corrupt  form)  among  Jewish  Christians. 

One  of  the  last  notices  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
New  Testament  is  in  the  words  addressed  by  the  other 
Apostles  to  St.  Paul,  during  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem :  — 
"  Thou  seest,  brother,  what  multitudes  of  Jews  there  are 
who  believe,  and  they  are  all  zeaJousfor  the  Law.  But  they 
have  heard  concerning  thee,  that  thou  art  teaching  all  the 
Jews  living  among  the  Grentiles  to  become  apostates  from 
Moses,  telling  them  not  to  circumcise  their  children^  nor 
to  observe  the  ancient  atstomsy*  The  same  attachment 
to  their  Law  continued  to  distinguish  the  great  body  of 
Jewish  Christians,  though  there  were  freethinkers  among 
them,  who,  as  Origen  says,  ^'  relinquished  the  ancient  cus- 
toms under  the  pretext  of  expositions  and  allegories.^  t 
Even  these,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  jretained 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
bigoted  among  them  contended  that  the  literal  observance 
of  the  Jewish  Law  was  not  only  binding  upon  Jewish,  but 
equally  upon  Gentile  Christians.  As  a  general  distinction, 
the  Jewish  Christians  believed  Christ  to  have  been  only  a 
man,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  his  divine  nature, 
which,  in  some  sense  or  other,  began  very  early  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Gentile  fathers.  Some  of  their  number 
at  the  same  time  received,  and  others  rejected,  the  belief 
of  his  miraculous  conception.     And,  besides  the  difierences 

•  Acts  xxi.  20, 21. 

t  Origen.  cont.  CeUum,  Lib.  II.  n.  3.  Opp.  I.  388. 


^PW^ftff*- 
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which  haTO  heen  mentioned,  the  separation  hetween  the 
Jewish  and  Grentile  Christians  was  undoubtedly  in  a  great 
degree  produced  and  perpetuated  by  the  feelings  with 
which  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  previously,  for  an  indefinite 
time,  regarded  each  other.  In  the  second  century,  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  generally,  were  considered  as  heretics,  and 
denominated  Ebionites. 

It  appears,  from  the  language  in  which  Matthew  wrote, 
and  from  the  internal  character  of  his  Gospel,  that  he  in- 
tended it  particularly  for  Jewish  Christians.  Conformably 
to  this,  we  have  satisfactory  evidence,  that,  as  an  heretical 
sect,  they  used  it  exclusively  of  the  other  three  Gospels 
from  the  second  century  downwards. 

Irenseus,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Christians  under  the 
name  of  Ebionites,  repeatedly  mentions  briefly,  as  if  it 
were  a  fact  of  common  notoriety,  that  they  used  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  alone.* 

Symmachus,  one  of  the  ancient  well-known  Jewish  trans- 
lators of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  was  an  Ebionite. 
He  wrote  commentaries  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
sect,  which  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (with  whom  his 
translator  Rufinus  is  to  be  compared),  Jerome,  and  others, 
who  speak  of  his  reference  to,  or  use  of,  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  without  intimating  his  use  of  any  other  book. 
Jerome  says,  that  his  commentaries  were  written  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.t 

*  Cont.  HsereB.  Lib.  I.  c.  26.  §  2.    Lib.  IIL  c.  11.  §  7. 

t  8e6  Lardner,  Works,  4to.  L  447.—  Eiwebius  (H.  E.  L.  VI.  c.  17) 
sajs,  as  I  suppose  bis  words  should  be  literally  rendered,  that  Sym- 
machus  maintained  his  heresy,  *' strongly  contending  against  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,*'  —  r^^  r»  tutrk  M«r^«r«y  air§rtn§fi$ ff  Elmyyi' 
>M9\  from  which  may  be  inferred  the  peculiar  authority  of  the  Gospel 
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Bj  the  name  of  Ebionites,  the  Jewish  ChristiaQB,  ganer- 
•Uj,  continued  to  be  denominated  till  the  time  of  Efuphar 
niufl  in  the  fourth  century.  Epiphanius  divides  them  into 
Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  being  the  first  writer  who  uae« 
the  latter  name  as  that  of  an  heretical  sect  His  uosup- 
ported  authority  deserves  no  credit,  when  he  relates  what 
is  improbable,  or  attacks  the  character  of  those  whom  he 
assails,  or  was  under  any  temptation  to  falsehood.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  distrusting  the  main  truth  of  his 
assertions  respecting  the  use  which  the  Hebrew  Christians 
made  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Of  those  whom  he  calk 
Nazarenes,  he  says : — '^  They  have  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
very  complete  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  preserved 
among  them,  as  it  was  first  written,  in  Hebrew."*  Of 
those  whom  he  calls  Ebionites,  he  says,  that  they  used  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  alone,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  calling 
it  the  Gospel  according  io  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  truth  is, 
he  adds,  that  Matthew  alone,  of  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  composed  in  Hebrew.t 

About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome  states  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew;  and  that  he  had 
obtained  leave  to  transcribe  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  original 
from  the  Nazarenes  of  Berosa  in  Syria,  by  whom  it  was 

of  Matthew  with  the  Ebionites.  The  meaning  of  Eusebiiu  apparently 
was,  that  Symmachus  contended  strongly  against  the  true  sense  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Rufinus,  rendering  the  passage,  as  I  con- 
ceive, somewhat  loosely,  makes  Eusebius  say,  that  Sjrmmachus  ^  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  his  heresy  firom  the  Gospel  of  Matthew." 

*  Opp.  1. 124.  —  Epiphanius's  want  of  accuracy,  however,  appears 
in  what  he  immediately  subjoins  :  —  **  But  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  take  away  the  genealogy  from  Abraham  to  Christ";  from  which 
words  we  may  conclude,  likewise,  that  he  had  not  aeen  the  book  of 
which  he  speaks. 

t  Opp.  1. 127. 
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osed.*  Afterwards,  speaking  of  this  same  work  under  the 
name  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  he  mentions 
that  he  had  translated  it  both  into  Greek  and  Latin ;  and 
repeatedly  observes  that  it  was  generally  considered  {ut 
plerique  auiumant)  as  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.t 

Thb  original  of  Matthew^s  Gospel  being  used  by  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  naturally  obtained  the  name  of  ^^the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews."  But  copies  of  it 
were  extant  containing  spurious  additions  and  variations. 
The  fathers,  with  rare  exceptions,  such  as  Origen  and 
Jerome,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  could  have 
known  but  little  of  the  contents  of  any  copy  except  by 
report  Jerome  particularizes  certain  additions,  which  he 
found  in  that  used  by  him.  But  we  have  no  assurance 
that  there  were  not  other  copies  extant,  even  in  his  time, 
more  conformed  to  the  original  text.  No  father,  it  may 
safely  be  presumed,  had  collated  different  copies.  But 
the  spurious  additions  of  which  the  fkthers  had  heard, 
and  wluch  a  very  few  of  their  number  may  have  seen  in 
some  particular  copy,  and  the  omission  in  many  copies  of 
the  first  two  chapters  ascribed  to  Matthew  (of  which  we 
shall  hereafter  speak),  threw  a  suspicion  on  the  work ;  and 
under  the  name  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  it  came  to 
be  regarded  as  not  a  canonical  book.  Hence,  in  modem 
times,  the  opinion  has  been  maintained  that  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  was  originally  a  different  work  from  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  This  opinion  has  been  strengthened 
by  a  false  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the  Gospel  of 


•  Catal.  Vir.  Illust.  in  Matth.  Opp.  Tom.  IV.  P.  II.  col.  102. 
t  Advers.  Pelagianos,  Lib.  III.  Opp.  Tom.  IV.  P.  II.  col.  533.^ 
Comment  in  Matth.  xii.  13.  Opp.  Tom.  IV.  P.  I.  col.  47. 
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the  Hebrews,  as  he  pretends  that  it  existed  among  those 
whom  he  calb  Ebionites,  which  account  I  have  examined 
in  a  note  below.* 


*  The  passages  that  have  been  preserved  of  the  Crospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  so  called,  in  which  some  one  or  more  of  its  copies 
varied  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  may  be  found  in  the  Codex 
Apocrjphas  N.  T.  of  Fabricius,  or  in  Jones  on  the  Canon. 

But  from  the  passages  that  have  been  regarded  as  variations  or 
additions  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  should,  I  believe,  be  ex- 
cepted all  those  given  on  the  authority  of  Epiphanius.  His  account 
of  the  contents  of  the  gospel  used  by  th^  Ebionites  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, wholly  undeserving  of  credit.  The  opposite  opinion  has 
been  conmionly  held;  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a  distinct  form  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Not 
having  sufficiently  attended  to  the  subject,  I  wrote,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  on  the  presumption  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 
But  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  to  be  rejected  may  appear  from  what 
follows. 

Epiphanius,  in  a  passage  following  one  already  quoted  from  him 
above  (in  which  he  asserts  that  the  Ebionites  '*  used  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  alone  in  the  original  Hebrew"),  says  (Opp.  I.  137),  that  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  used  by  the  Ebionites  was  '*  not  complete,  but 
corrupted  and  curtailed,'*  and  proceeds  to  give  the  following  exam- 
ple.    In  this  Gospel,  he  says,  it  is  written  :  — 

^7%ere  toas  a  certain  man,  Jestts  by  name,  about  thirty  years  old, 
who  made  choice  of  us.  And  coming  to  Capernaum,  he  entered  the 
house  of  Simon,  sumamed  Peter;  and,  opening  his  mouth,  he  said.  As 
J  toas  passing  along  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  I  chose  John  and  James,  sons 
of  Zebedee,  and  Simon,  and  Andrew,  and  Thaddeus,  and  Simon  the 
Zealot,  aTid  Judas  Iscariot,  —  and  thee  Matthew  I  called,  who  wert 
sitting  at  the  custom-house,  and  thou  didst  follow  me.  You,  then,  I  will 
should  be  tv)elve  Apostles  to  testify  to  Israel. 

^^And  John  was  baptizing.  And  the  Pharisees  went  to  him  and  were 
baptized,  and  all  Jerusalem.  And  John  had  a  garment  of  eameVs-hair, 
and  a  leathern  girdle  round  his  loins ;  and  his  food,  this  gospel  says, 
was  wild  honey,  the  taste  of  which  was  that  qf  Uu  manna,  Wu  a  sweet 
cake  with  oU." 
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But  in  regard  to  those  interpolations  and  changes  found 
in  the  Grospel  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  information,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in 


The  last  words,  '*  Uke  a  sweet  cake  toitA  oil,"  are  a  description  of 
the  taste  of  the  manna,  borrowed,  inaccurately,  from  the  renderings 
of  the  Septuagint,  Exodus  xvi.  31,  and  Numbers  xi.  8. 

This  passage  is  characterized  by  such  weakness  and  folly  as  to 
show,  that  it  never  could  have  made  part  of  a  book  regarded  as  the 
authentic  history  of  our  Lord  by  any  body  of  Christians,  or  by  any 
body  of  men  possessed  of  common  intelligence.  It  exhibits  those 
characteristics  so  strongly  throughout,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
particularly  remarked,  that  eight  individuals  are  called  twelve  Apos- 
tles ;  or  that  such  care  is  taken  to  inform  the  reader  concerning  the 
taste  of  wild  honey,  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  the  manna. 

But  should  we  reason  on  the  supposition,  that  the  passage  was 
found  in  some  history  of  Christ,  it  is  evident,  that,  such  being  the 
case,  it  must  have  formed  its  commencement.  It  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  this  fact  can  be  made  clearer  than  it  is  at  first  view,  or 
what  doubt  may  arise  concerning  it  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove. 
But  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  passage  to  occupy  any  other  place 
may,  perhaps,  be  brought  more  home  to  the  mind  by  imagining  it  to 
be  inserted,  somewhere  afler  the  beginning,  in  any  one  of  the  four 
Gospels,  or  in  any  other  gospel  that  may  be  conceived  of. 

But  Epiphanius,  immediately  afler  quoting  this  passage,  goes  on  to 
say  (p.  138),  **  Their  gospel  "  (the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites)  **  begins 
thus:  — 

^  In  the  days  of  Herod^  king  of  JtuUa,  John  came  baptizing  the 
hapiism  of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan  ;  being  said  to  be  of  the  fam" 
Uy  of  Jhwon  the  priest^  the  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  all 
went  to  him." 

Epiphanius  thus  assigns  two  beginnings  to  his  pretended  gospel. 
No  credit  can  be  given  to  the  account  of  a  writer  who  sets  out  with 
a  false  statement  in  the  form  of  so  portentous  a  blunder.  The  two 
passages  which  he  pretends  to  quote  could  not  have  coexisted  in  the 
same  book. 

In  the  passage  last  given,  John  is  said  to  have  baptized  in  the  reign 
of  Herod,  king  of  Judea,  that  is  of  Herod  the  Great  (so  called) ;  and 
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explaining  their  origin.  The  Ebionites,  genendlj,  were 
illiterate.  Very  few  of  them,  it  is  likely,  were  acquainted 
with  other  books  than   those  of  the  Old  Testament  and 


theie  words  are  just  afterwards  alleged  by  Epiphanius  again.  But 
this  Herod  died  more  than  thirty  years  before  John's  appeanmee. 
We  cannot  believe  that  so  gross  an  error  had  a  permanent  plaee  in 
a  gospel  received  as  a  work  of  authority  by  Jewish  Chiistians. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  into  view 
all  the  other  reaamns  which  make  it  evident  that  the  account  given  by 
Epiphanius  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  is  a  mere  fid>rieation.  But 
there  are  two  or  three  other  points  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
attend  to. 

This  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  **  corrupted  and  enrtailed,**  was, 
as  he  affirms  (p.  138),  the  same  gospel  which  was  used  by  the  Car- 
pocratians.  But  the  Carpocratians,  of  whom  I  have  elsewhere  spoken 
(Part  III.  Ch.  iv.),  were  a  Gentile  sect,  widely  differing  from  the  Ebi- 
onites in  their  doctrines.  Whatever  conceptions  they  may  have 
borrowed  from  Christianity,  they  certainly  did  not  make  use  of  a 
Hebrew  Gospel.  Any  gospel  which  they  were  acquainted  with 
must  have  been  in  Greek. 

But,  though  there  is  no  question  that  the  Ebionites  used  a  Hebrew 
gospel,  yet  the  remarks  of  Epiphanius  on  one  passage  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  quote  from  it  (p.  146),  imply  the  extraordinary  oversigfat  of 
regarding  it  as  a  Greek  gospel.  The  Ebionites,  he  says,  refi^ained 
from  animal  food.  But  our  Saviour,  he  objects,  partook  of  the  Pass- 
over. And  ho  pretends  (p.  146),  that,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
Ebionites  had  altered  the  words  of  Jesus,  /  hat/e  eamaUy  desirtd  to 
eat  this  Patsover  with  you,  into  an  interrogation.  Have  I  eairwudy 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  f  This  change  would  be  effected 
in  Greek  by  prefixing  the  Greek  particle  f^n  to  the  sentence ;  and 
Epiphanius  asks,  "  Is  not  their  fraud  to  be  easily  detected  from  what 
follows,  which  proclaims  that  the  mu  (the  letter  /a)  and  the  eim  («) 
have  been  added.'* 

It  appears,  then,  that  he  was  commenting  on  a  Greek  text,  real  or 
imaginary.  The  words  of  our  Lord  which  he  quotes  are  not  in 
Matthew,  but  in  Luke  (xxii.  15)  ;  and,  to  reduce  all  the  statements  of 
Epiphanius  into  one  coherent  charge,  it  would  amount  to  this,  that 
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the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Probabl j  there  were  none  among 
them  who  were  transcribers  by  trade,  and  none,  therefore, 
who  had  acquired  those  habits  of  accuracy  and  considera- 


the  Ebionites  introduced  a  passage  in  Greek  fix>m  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
into  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  the  sake  of  corrupting  the 
reading,  though  they  could  gain  no  advantige  by  it. 

I  wiU  remark  on  one  other  passage,  the  only  one  remaining  of 
those  which  Epiphanius  professes  to  quote  from  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites,  excepting  an  account  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  which  I  have 
omitted  to  notice,  because  it  is  not  particularly  important  in  regard  to 
our  present  purpose. 

By  the  ftthers  before  and  ailer  Epiphanius,  the  Jewish  Christians, 
generally,  are  represented  as  distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  the 
Jewish  Law,— Origen  alone  remarking,  that  some  of  them  '*had 
relinquished  their  ancient  customs  under  the  pretext  of  expositions 
and  allegories.*'  The  same  character  is  also  given  of  them  by 
Epiphanius.  **The  Nazarenes,"  he  says,  after  his  f^hion  (p.  183), 
«« are  in  all  things  Jews,  and  nothing  else.*'  ««The  Ebionitee,"  he 
«iys  (p.  125),  ^  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nazarenes."  **  Ebion  ad- 
hered to  the  Jewish  Law  as  to  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  circumcision, 
and  all  other  thinga  which  are  observed  by  Jews  and  Samaritans.** 
(p.  126.)  The  Ebionites,  he  affirms,  calumniated  St.  Paul,  because 
'^he  wrote  against  circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Law.** 
(p.  140.) 

Yet  on  the  very  page  on  which  this  last  assertion  stands,  he  ah- 
rapily  introduces  the  declaration,  that  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites 
Christ  was  represented  as  saying :  — 

**  I  hmoe  came  to  abolish  sacrifices^  and  unless  ye  cease  from  offering 
sacrifices^  wrath  wUl  not  cease  to  he  upon  you." 

He  makes  this  astonishing  statement  without  any  attempt  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  well-known  character  of  the  Ebionites,  or  with  his 
own  account  of  them. 

Epiphanius  could  not  have  afforded  plainer  indications  than  he  has 
done,  that  the  account  given  by  him  of  his  pretended  Gospel  of  the 
Ebiooitef  is  utterly  undeserving  of  credit.  What  may  have  suggested 
lo  him  the  ftbrioation,  or  what  may  have  been  his  motive  for  putting 
it  forth,  must  be  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.    But  it  is  evident  that 
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tion,  and  that  feeling  of  responsibility,  which  might  be 
found  in  a  regular  transcriber.  It  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  would  suffer  in  their 
hands.  It  was,  we  may  suppose,  carelessly  copied;  the 
number  of  copies  was  small,  and  they  were  not  compared 
together  for  the  sake  of  correcting  one  by  another ;  mar- 
ginal additions,  by  a  common  mistake  of  transcribers,  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  and  which  I  shall  have  repeat- 
ed occasion  to  notice,  were  introduced  into  the  text ;  and  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  there  were  transcribers  who  some- 
times allowed  themselves  to  insert  a  passage  which  they 
had  derived  from  tradition,  or  from  some  other  source,  and 
which  they  regarded  as  true  and  to  the  purpose. 

Putting  aside  the  fabulous  account  of  Epiphanius,  there 
are  no  variations  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  from  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  but  such  as  may  be  thus  explained. 
There  is  no  appearance  that  the  Jewish  Christians,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  undertook  to  refashion  the  Grospel  of  Mat- 
thew. Nor  are  the  interpolations  or  changes  specified 
such  as  have  the  appearance  of  bebg  made  to  favor  their 
peculiar  opinions. 

In  regard  to  the  essential  identity  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  all  the  interpolations  and  changes  in  the  former,  of 
which  we  have  any  credible  account,  bear  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Yet 
it  is  probable  that  Jerome  has  noticed  all  or  nearly  all  the 


the  account  ia  to  be  thrown  out  of  consideration  in  an  inquiij  re- 
ipecting  the  ose  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew  by  the  Jewish 
Chriatians ;  and  that  no  argument  on  any  subject  is  valid  which  rests 
on  the  supposition  of  ito  truth. —JVbte  to  2d  EdUum^  1846. 
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remarkable  variations  existing  in  his  copy  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  throughout  far 
the  greater  part  of  their  contents  they  coincided  with  each 
other.  This  must  have  been  the  fact,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  believed  that  they  were  originally  the  same  book. 
Thus  agreeing  together  in  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
contents,  they  were  the  same  book.  The  variations  found 
in  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  can  be  considered 
only  as  variations  in  particular  copies  of  a  common  origi- 
nal. The  supposition,  therefore,  is  altogether  groundless, 
that  the  Grospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
were  different  works,  by  different  authors. 

Matthew  wrote  in  the  native  language  of  the  Jewish 
Christians.  He  wrote  particularly  for  their  use.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  Grospel  to  offend  their  national  prejudices. 
It  is  not  to  be  believed,  therefore,  that  they  rejected  his 
Grospel,  and  substituted  an  anonymous  gospel  in  its  stead. 

It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  common  belief  of  the  Gen- 
tile Christians,  that  the  Jewish  Christians  used  the  original 
of  Matthew's  Gospel  in  a  pure  or  corrupted  state.  The 
Jewish  Christians,  consequendy,  affirmed  that  they  used 
Matthew's  Grospel;  for  otherwise  such  a  belief  could  not 
have  prevailed.  But  no  probable  reason  can  be  given  why 
one  party  should  have  affirmed  this  fact,  or  why  the  other 
party  should  have  believed  it,  except  its  truth. 

Wb  conclude,  then,  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew ;  and  that  it  was  preserved  in  this  lan- 
guage, in  copies  with  a  text  more  or  less  pure,  by  the  Jewish 
Christians  till  about  the  fifth  century ;  when  the  ti^ces  of 
their  existence  as  a  sect  disappear  from  history. 
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Section  V. 

On  some  Passages  in  the  Received  Text  of  the  Crospels^ 
of  which  the  Genuineness  is  doubtful. 

1. 

THE    FIRST    TWO    CHAPTERS    OF  THE    PRESENT    GREEK    GOS- 
PEL  OF    MATTHEW. 

The  first  passage  to  be  examined  consists  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Matthew^s  Gospel.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
have  always  made  a  part  of  our  Greek  translation ;  but  this 
does  not  decide  the  question,  whether  they  proceeded  from 
the  Apostle.  As  has  been  already  suggested/  they  may 
have  been  an  ancient  document,  written  in  Hebrew,  origi- 
nally a  separate  work,  but  which,  on  account  of  its  small 
size  and  the  connection  of  its  subject,  was  transcribed  into 
manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew,  till  in  time 
it  became  blended  with  his  Grospel  as  a  part  of  it,  in  some 
copies,  one  or  more  of  which  came  into  the  hands  of  his 
translator. 

The  first  point,  then,  to  be  attended  to  in  this  inquixy 
is,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish  Christians  did  not 
believe  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and  had 
not  the  account  of  it,  that  is,  the  two  chapters  in  question, 
in  their  copies  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  There  was  nothing 
in  their  prejudices  or  habits  of  mind  which  could  have  led 
them  to  reject  the  belief  of  that  fact,  and  especially  to 
mutilate  their  Grospel  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  account  of 
it.    But  if  this  be  so,  as  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  the 


See  before,  pp.  25, 26. 
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two  chapten  would  be  lost  by  accident  from  any  number 
of  copies,  it  follows  that  they  were  an  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal in  the  copies  in  which  they  were  found,  and  not  an 
omission  in  those  in  which  they  were  wanting. 

The  chapters  themselves  are  next  to  be  examined,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  narrative  contained  in  them 
is  such  as  we  can  believe  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
Apostle ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  must  compare  it  with  the 
account  of  the  nativity  given  by  Luke,  which,  there  is  no 
plausible  reason  ibr  doubting,  always  made  a  part  of  his 
Gospel.  Bespecting  this  account,  however,  a  few  prelimi- 
nary  remarks  are  necessary. 

I  agree  with  nuiny  critics  in  supposing  that  it  existed  in  a 
written  form  in  Hebrew,  previously  to  the  composition  of 
Luke^s  Gospel,  in  which  he  inserted  a  translation  of  it,  per- 
haps his  own,  perhaps  one  already  made.  The  language 
di^rs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  his  Gospel,  as  being  more 
conformed  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  ;  and  the  cast  of  the  narra- 
tive has  something  of  a  poetical,  and  even  fabulous  charac- 
ter, very  different  from  the  severe  simplicity  with  whic)i 
he,  in  common  with  the  other  Evangelists,  relates  events  in 
his  own  person.  But  his  adopting  this  narrative  proves  that 
he  regarded  it  as  essentially  true ;  and  he  would  not  have 
so  regarded  it,  had  not  the  main  fact  of  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Jesus  been  believed  to  be  true  by  the  Apostles 
and  other  early  Christians  with  whom  he  associated.  Now, 
considering  that  two  and  probably  three  of  the  Apostles  * 
were  relatives  of  Jesus,  and  that  others  of  their  number,  as 
John,  were  familiar  with  his  mother  and  family,  there  can 


*  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  and  his  brother  Jude,  and  probablj 
fifimon  the  Canaanite. 
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be  no  doubt  tbat  the  belief  of  the  Apostles  rested  on  in- 
fonnation  derived  from  them. 

The  account  of  Luke,  then,  being  in  its  more  important 
features  conformable  to  the  belief  of  the  Apostles,  any 
other  account  inconsistent  with  this,  or  contradictory  to  it, 
cannot  be  received  as  proceeding  from  an  Apostle.  Let  us 
apply  this  test  to  the  two  chapters  in  question. 

We  are  first  struck  with  the  discrepance  between  the  two 
genealogies  given,  the  one  by  the  author  of  those  chapters, 
and  the  other  by  Luke.  I  shall  not  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  show 
that  both  may  be  true.  They  are  all  conjectural,  and  each 
is  exposed  to  particular  objections,  of  a  nature  to  prevent 
its  being  received.  If,  for  instance,  according  to  a  common 
notion,  Luke  had  intended  to  give  the  genealogy  of  Mary, 
he  would  have  said  so.  He  would  not  have  indicated  his 
meaning  so  ambiguously  and  circuitously  as  by  afRrming 
that  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Heli,  when  he  meant  only  that 
he  was  his  son-in-law,  Heli  being  Mary^s  father.  But  there 
is  a  geperal  remark  which  applies  to  them  all.  If  Matthew 
were  the  author  of  the  two  chapters,  the  genealogy  given 
by  him  was  regarded  as  correct  by  the  other  Apostles.  So 
also  we  may  infer,  with  equal  confidence,  that  the  geneal- 
ogy given  by  Luke  was  regarded  by  them  as  correct  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  Apostles  were  acquainted  with  two 
genealogies,  both  correct,  but  at  first  view  irreconcilable 
with  each  other,  and  the  apparent  contradiction  of  which 
has  been  regarded  since  the  second  century  as  presenting 
a  serious  difficulty.  In  giving  either  of  the  two,  an  Apostle 
or  Evangelist,  aware  that  it  might  be  confronted  by  another, 
.entitled  to  equal  credit,  would,  we  may  reasonably  believe, 
have  had  regard  to  this  fact,  and  inserted  a  few  words  of 
explanation.     The  supposition,  it  may  be  added,  is  very 
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unlikely,  that  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Jews  there 
should  have  been  two  modes  of  reckoning  the  descent  of 
the  same  individual,  both  equally  proper.  We  know  noth- 
ing to  countenance  such  an  opinion. 

If,  then,  the  genealogy  contained  in  the  two  chapters  be 
irreconcilable  with  that  of  Luke,  it  cannot  have  proceeded 
from  Matthew.  The  most  probable  conjecture  perhaps  is, 
that  we  owe  it,  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  two 
chapters,  to  some  Hebrew  convert,  who  composed  the  nar- 
rative shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  who,  having  found  a  genealogy 
of  some  individual  by  the  name  of  Joseph,  represented  as 
a  descendant  of  David,  mistook  it  for  the  genealogy  of  Jo- 
seph the  husband  of  Mary. 

As  we  proceed,  the  discrepance  between  the  account  of 
the  nativity  of  Jesus,  as  contained  in  the  two  chapters,  and 
the  account  of  Luke,  continues  to  be  very  striking. 

According  to  Luke,  Joseph  and  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  proposed  census,  they  both  journeyed 
to  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  was  bom,  and  where  he  was 
visited  by  shepherds,  to  whom  his  birth  had  been  announced 
by  angels.  Forty  days  aAer  his  birth,  that  is,  when  the 
days  of  Mary^s  purification,  according  to  the  Jewish  Law, 
had  been  accomplished,  he  was  presented  in  the  temple, 
when  his  high  destiny  was  publicly  announced.  Then, 
after  performing  all  the  rites  of  the  Law,  Joseph  and  Mary 
returned  to  Nazareth. 

The  author  of  the  two  chapters,  without  mentioning  any 
previous  residence  of  Joseph  and  Mary  at  Nazareth,  relates, 
that  Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem ;  that  certain  Magi  from 
the  East,  having  seen  his  star,  came  to  pay  him  reverence ; 
that  their  inquiries  at  Jerusalem  concerning  the  new-bom 
king  of  the  Jews  threw  Herod  and  the  whole  city  into  com- 
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motioD ;  that  they  were  directed  by  Herod  to  iiifom  him 
when  they  had  found  the  child,  but  were  divinely  jraned 
to  the  contrary;  and  that  Joseph  was  at  the  same  dme 
warned  that  the  child's  life  was  in  danger,  and  directed  to 
fly  with  him  and  his  mother  into  Egypt,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  death  of  Herod. 
In  the  account  of  Joseph's  return,  the  writer  shows  that  he 
supposed  Bethlehem  to  have  been  his  previous  place  of 
residence ;  for  he  represents  him  as  prevented  only  by  a 
new  divine  warning  from  returning  to  that  city,  and  as  led 
in  consequence  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Nazareth. 

As  it  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  those  not  fiuniliar 
with  the  subject,  I  will  mention  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts.  Luke 
says  (ti.  39),  that  afler  the  purification  of  Mary  in  the 
temple,  *'  when  they  (Joseph  and  Mary)  had  performed  all 
things  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned  to 
Galilee,  to  their  own  town,  Nazareth.''  But  it  is  contended, 
that,  though  Luke  has  so  expressed  himself,  yet  the  return 
to  Nazareth  actually  meant  by  him  was  that  following  the 
flight  into  Egypt ;  that  Joseph  and  Mary  did  not  go  fh)m 
Jerusalem  to  Nazareth,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  went 
to  reside  at  Bethlehem ;  that  during  this  residence  at  Beth- 
lehem,  the  visit  of  the  Magi  took  place  ;  and  consequendy, 
that  it  was  af\er  the  miraculous  display  of  angels  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  afler  the  predictions  which  accompanied 
his  public  presentation  in  the  temple,  that  Jerusalem  was 
first  thrown  into  commotion,  and  the  jealousy  of  Herod 
excited,  by  the  reports  and  inquiries  of  those  strangers. 

This,  then,  is  the  second  very  improbable  solution  of  an 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  account  in  the  two 
chapters  and  the  account  of  Luke ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  improbability  of  the  tnith  of  any  narrative  in* 
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creases  in  a  very  rapid  ratio  to  the  number  of  suoh  eolations 
required. 

We  must  consider,  that  if  the  account  of  Luke  respecting 
the  birth  of  Jesus  be  authentic  in  its  essential  features,  it 
must  hare  been  derived  from  the  mother  and  family  of 
Jesus,  as  its  original  source  ;  for  they  only  could  furnish 
an  authentic  account  But  the  circumstances  related  in  the 
two  chapters  are  of  such  a  character,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  forgotten  or  omitted  in  their  narrative,  had  they 
taken  place;  nor  can  we  refer  to  the  same  authentic 
source  two  narratives  apparently  so  contradictory,  which 
coincide  in  scarcely  a  single  circumstance,  and  which  in 
their  general  complexion  present  an  aspect  so  different 
The  account  of  Luke  being  that  received  by  the  Apostles, 
we  cannot  believe  another  so  unlike  it  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  Apostle  Matthew. 

To  die  narrative  in  the  two  chapters,  there  are  other 
olqeetions,  arising  from  its  intrinsic  character.  In  the  story 
of  the  Magi,  we  find  represented  a  strange  mixture  of 
astrology  and  miracle.  A  divine  interposition  is  pretended, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  false  opinions  of  certain  Magi, 
respecting  the  significance  of  the  stars  ;  and  for  which  no 
purpose  worthy  of  the  Deity  can  be  assigned.  They  are 
reprasenled  as  having  been  guided  by  a  star,  which  at  last 
stood  over  the  place  where  the  child  was,  though  an  object 
but  a  little  elevated  in  the  heavens  changes  its  apparent 
position  in  reference  to  objects  seen  on  the  earth,  according 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator.  Distrusting,  however, 
the  guidaoce  of  the  star,  which  bad  led  them  as  far  as 
Jerusalem,  and  which  finally,  as  we  are  told,  guided  them 
right,  they  are  represented  as  inquiring  in  that  city  where 
the  object  of  their  search  was  to  be  found ;  and  in  making 
inquiry,  we  find  them  using  language,***-  Wkare  m  th$ 
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new'hom  king  of  the  Jews?  —  that  must  have  been  alto- 
gether unintelligible  to  those  not  equally  favored  with  them- 
selves  by  a  divine  communication  respecting  his  birth. 
These  iliquiries,  according  to  the  account,  excited  great 
alarm  in  Herod,  who  was  fast  approaching  the  grave,  worn 
out  with  insane  passions,  disease,  and  old  age  ;  and  whose 
want  of  faith  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and  natural  tempera* 
ment,  would  have  led  him  to  regard  with  derision  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  a  Messiah.  He  could  not  have  ap- 
prehended,  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  would  be  disturbed 
by  the  future  claims  to  his  throne  of  an  infont  just  bom  in 
obscurity;  and  his  solicitude  about  what  might  happen, 
years  after  his  death,  to  those  of  his  children  whom  he  had 
not  destroyed,  was  little  likely  to  disturb  him.  Yet  he  is 
represented  as  having  been  so  carried  away  by  fear  and 
passion,  as  to  act  not  only  with  the  greatest  barbarity  but 
the  greatest  folly,  to  have  ordered  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre, from  which  his  intended  victim  actually  escaped, 
when  it  is  clear,  that,  if  the  preceding  circumstances  related 
by  Luke,  or  even  those  related  by  the  author  of  the  two 
chapters,  be  true,  that  victim  had  become  far  too  conspicu- 
ous not  to  be  very  easily  identified. 

But,  if  we  reject  the  two  chapters,  a  difficulty  arises ;  as 
the  original  Hebrew  Grospel  could  not  have  commenced 
with  the  first  words  of  the  third  chapter, — *'*'  But  in  those 
days.''  The  difficulty,  however,  is  removed  by  considering 
that  these  words  may  have  been  added  as  a  form  of  transi- 
tion to  a  new  subject,  when  the  two  chapters  were  blended 
with  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  Gospel  may  originally  have 
begun  with  the  words  that  follow : — "  John  the  Baptist  came 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea '' ;  that  is,  in  a  man- 
ner corresponding  to  the  commencement  of  Mark's  Gospel. 
Or  the  first  words  may  originally  have  been,  '•^  In  the  days 
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of  Herod,"  meanmg  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Gralilee,  which 
supposition  is,  perhaps,  countenanced  hy  the  story  of 
Epiphanius,  before  mentioned,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebi- 
onites  began,  "  In  the  days  of  Heipd,  king  of  Judea " ; 
the  addition  of  which  last  words,  king  of  Judea^  seems  to 
have  been  a  blunder  of  his  own. 

But  the  commencement  of  the  third  chaptef ,  ^^  In  those 
days,"  presents  a  more  serious  difficulty  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  what  precedes  was  written  by  Matthew.  The  last 
events  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  second  chapter  are 
the  accession  of  Archelaus  as  ruler  of  Judea,  and  Joseph^s 
going  to  reside  at  Nazareth.  But  it  was  not  in  the  time  of 
those  events,  it  was  not  ^^  in  those  days  " ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  about  thirty  years  aAerward,  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea. 

The  reasons  that  have  been  given  may,  I  think,  satisfy 
us  that  the  two  chapters  in  question  did  not  proceed  from 
the  Apostle  Matthew.  When  we  turn  to  the  narrative  of 
Luke,  no  important  difficulties  will,  I  think,  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  one  who  has  not  determined  to  reject 
the  belief  of  all  miraculous  interposition.  The  narrative  is, 
as  I  have  said,  in  a  style  rather  poetical  than  historical.  It 
was  probably  not  committed  to  writing  till  afler  the  death 
of  Mary,  and  of  all  the  other  individuals  particularly  con- 
cerned. With  its  real  miracles,  the  fictions  of  oral  tradition 
had  probably  become  blended ;  and  the  individual  by  whom 
it  was  committed  to  writing  probably  added  what  he  re- 
garded as  poetical  embellishments.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
believe,  for  example,  that  Mary  and  Zachariah  actually 
expressed  themselves  in  the  rhythmical  language  of  the 
hymns  ascribed  to  them ;  or  to  receive  as  literal  history 
the  whole  account  respecting  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
or  of  the  different  appearances  of  an  angel  announcing 
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himself  as  Gabriel.  With  oar  present  means  of  judging, 
however,  we  cannot  draw  a  precise  line  between  the  troth, 
and  what  has  been  added  to  the  truth.  But  in  regard  to 
the  main  event  related,  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus, 
it  seems  to  me  not  difficult  to  discern  in  it  purposes  worthy 
of  Grod.  Nothing  could  have  served  more  efiecUially  to 
relieve  him  from  that  interpositbn  and  embarrassment  m 
the  performance  of  his  high  mission,  to  which  be  would 
have  been  exposed  on  the  part  of  .his  parents,  if  bom  in  the 
common  course  of  nature.  It  took  him  from  their  control, 
and  made  them  feel,  that  in  regard  to  him  they  were  not 
to  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  Grod.  It  gave  him  an 
abiding  sense,  from  his  earliest  years,  that  his  destiny  on 
earth  was  peculiar  and  marvellous ;  and  must  have  operated 
most  powerfully  to  produce  that  consciousness  of  bis  inti* 
mate  and  singular  connection  with  God,  which  was  so 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  character  he  displayed, 
and  to  the  right  performance  of  the  great  trust  committed 
to  him.  It  corresponds  with  his  office ;  presenting  him  to 
the  mind  of  a  believer,  as  an  individual  set  apart  from  all 
other  men,  coming  into  the  world  with  the  stamp  of  God 
upon  him,  answerably  to  his  purpose  here,  which  was  to 
speak  to  us  with  authori^  from  Grod. 

II. 

MATTHEW,  CHAFTEB  XXVU.   VERSBS  3-10. 

In  reference  to  the  original  text  of  our  present  Greek 
translation  of  Matthew,  I  know  of  nothing  extant  in  any 
considerable  number  of  copies,  which  can  be  considered  as 
an  interpolation  of  any  importance.  The  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  is  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  our  Lord^s  pntyert 
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already  noticed.*  But,  beside  the  two  chapters  that  have 
been  discussed,  there  are  other  passages,  which  are  liable 
to  the  suspicion  of  havmg  been  interpolated  in  the  copy, 
or  in  copies,  of  the  original  Hebrew,  used  by  the  trans- 
lator. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  for  determining  the  text  of 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Grospel  we  haye  but  a  single  authority, 
the  Greek  translation,  the  representative  perhaps  of  but  one 
manuscript,  ptxibably  not  of  many.  But  where  we  have 
but  a  single  manuscript  for  determining  the  text  of  an 
author,  and  our  single  authority,  the  Greek  translation, 
amounts  to  but  little  more,  its  evidence  is  not  of  great 
weight  against  a  strong  presumption  of  the  spuriousness  of 
a  passage. 

Of  the  passages  referred  to,  the  genuineness  of  which  is 
suspicious,  one  is  the  account  of  the  conduct  and  fate  of 
Judas,  on  the  morning  after  the  apprehension  of  Jesus.  I 
will  give  it  with  the  context,  Matthew  xxvii.  1-11. 

^'  But  in  the  morning,  early,  all  the  chief  priests  and  the 
elders  of  the  people  met  in  council  to  devise  how  they 
might  procure  the  death  of  Jesus.  And  having  bound  him, 
they  carried  him  before  Pilate  the  governor,  to  deliver  him 
up  to  him.  [Then  Judas,  who  had  put  him  in  their  power, 
seeing  that  he  was  condemned,  repented,  and  carried  back 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
saying,  I  have  sinned  in  betra3ring  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
man.  But  they  said  to  him.  What  is  that  to  us  ?  Do  you 
look  to  it.  And  he  threw  down  the  money  in  the  temple, 
and  withdrew,  and  went  and  hanged  himself.  But  the  chief 
priests,  taking  the  money,  said.  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into 
the  sacred  treasuiy,  since  it  'is  the  price  of  blood.    And 

—  —  ■     -  -  ■  ■   —  —         -     —  ^■^^^"^** 

*  See  befbre,  p.  zliii. 
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after  consulting  together,  they  determined  to  purchase  with 
it  the  Potter^s  Field,  as  a  burial-place  for  strangers.  Hence 
that  field  has  been  called  the  Field  of  Blood  to  this  day. 
Then  was  fulfilled  what  was  said  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet : 
— And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silvery  the  price  of  him 
who  was  appraised^  whom  the  children  of  Israel  appraised^ 
and  they  gave  them  for  the  Potter^s  Fields  as  the  Lard  had 
appointed  for  me,]  Then  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor, 
and  the  governor  questioned  him,  saying.  Art  thou  the  king 
of  the  Jews  ?  " 

At  first  view  this  account  of  Judas  has  the  aspect  of  an 
interpolation.  It  is  inserted  so  as  to  disjoin  a  narrative,  the 
difierent  parts  of  which,  when  it  is  removed,  come  together 
as  if  they  had  been  originally  united.  Whether  it  be  or  be 
not  an  interpolation,  it  is  clearly  not  in  a  proper  place.  The 
whole  story  apparently  refers  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
point  of  time  where  it  is  introduced.  Between  the  evening 
in  which  Jesus  was  apprehended  and  early  in  the  morning, 
no  circumstance  could  have  occurred  to  produce  a  great 
change  in  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Judas,  or  in  any  other. 
When  he  betrayed  his  master,  he  knew  that  he  was  deliver- 
ing him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  whose  immediate 
purpose  it  was  to  take  his  life.  As  the  account  is  now 
placed,  it  is  said,  that  in  the  morning  Judas  was  affected 
with  bitter  remorse,  because  he  saw  that  '^  Jesus  was  con- 
demned.^^ But  no  condemnation  had  yet  been  passed  upon 
him  by  the  Roman  governor,  and  Judas  could  have  had  no 
new  conviction  that  the  Sanhedrim  would  use  all  their 
efforts  to  procure  his  death.  Though  it  may  be  possible 
to  put  a  different  meaning  on  the  words,  yet  the  account, 
according  to  its  obvious  sense,  represents  Judas  as  having 
had  an  interview  with  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  (that 
is,  with  the  Sanhedrim)  in  the  temple^  which  is  irreconcilable 


'-•  wm* 
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with  the  course  of  events  as  represented  by  Matthew,  in  the 
context  of  the  passage,  as  well  as  by  the  other  Evangelists. 
Matthew  could  not  have  described  the  Sanhedrim  as  hold- 
ing a  council  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  and  proceeding 
thence  to  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  also  as  being  in  the 
temple,  where  Judas  returned  them  their  money,  and  they 
deliberated  what  they  should  do  with  it. 

The  account  of  Judas  we  are  considering  is  irreconcil- 
able with  that  given  by  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(ch.  i.  18,  19).     Luke  says :  — 

"  This  man  purchased  a  field  with  the  reward  of  his  in- 
iquity ;  and  falling  headlong,  burst  asunder,  so  that  all  his 
bowels  gushed  out ;  and  this  was  known  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  field  was  called  in  their 
language,  Aceldama^  that  is.  The  Field  of  Bloods 

When  Luke  says,  that  '^  this  was  known  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem,^^  we  understand  him  as  meaning  that  it 
was  a  common  report  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  himself 
believed  it.  I  will  not  remark  on  the  attempts  which 
have  bt^  made  to  force  his  account  into  correspondence 
with  that  now  found  in  Matthew^s  Gospel.  To  me  it  seems 
clear,  that  if  Luke^s  be  correct,  that  which  we  are  examin- 
ing must  be  erroneous  in  every  particular.  But  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Acts  is  genuine,  and 
Luke,  in  giving  the  common  report,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  stated  what  was  believed  by  the  Apostles  as  well  as 
others. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  account  found  in  Matthew^s 
Gospel,  there  is  an  extraordinary  misuse  of  a  passage  of 
Zechariah,  which  the  writer  professes  to  quote  from  Jere- 
miah. I  put  out  of  view  the  notion,  that  he  may  have 
found  words  answering  to  what  he  has  given  in  an  apocry- 
phal book  ascribed  to  Jeremiah,  of  which  we  nowhere  find 
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mention  except  in  a  single  passage  of  Jerome,  more  than 
three  centuries  aAer  the  Grospel  of  Matthew  was  written. 
The  mistake  of  the  name  Jeremiah  for  Zechariah  seems  to 
show,  that  the  writer  quoted  from  memory,  and  this  may 
serve  in  part  to  explain  the  strange  use  which  he  makes  of 
the  words  of  the  latter.  The  changes  of  sense,  which  could 
not  have  had  this  origin,  may  he  accounted  for  hy  the 
allegorical  and  cahalistical  modes  of  interpreting  the  Old 
Testament  that  existed  among  the  Jews.  The  passage  of 
Zechariah  (ch.  xi.  12,  13),  may  he  thus  translated :  — 

''Then  I  said  to  them.  If  it  seem  good  in  your  eyes, 
give  me  my  wages  I  If  not,  keep  them !  And  they  weighed 
for  my  wages  thirty  shekels  of  silver.  And  Jehovah  said 
to  me,  Cast  it  into  the  treasury,  the  goodly  price  at  which 
I  was  valued  hy  them  !  And  I  took  the  thirty  shekels  of 
silver,  and  cast  them  into  the  house  of  Jehovah,  into  the 
treasury."  * 

The  word  here  rendered  "  treasury  "  commonly  means 
"  potter  "  ;  and  the  only  reason  for  not  so  rendering  it  in 
the  present  case  is  the  difficulty  of  explaining,  why  a  potter 
should  he  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
In  the  quotation  found  in  Matthew  '^  the  potter  ^  is  changed 
into  "  the  Potter's  Field." 

The  inapplicability  of  the  words  of  Zechariah  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  cited  in  the  passage  under 
consideration  needs  no  illustration.  Similar  perversions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  by  changing  the  words  and  sense  of 
the  original,  may  be  found  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  ;  but 


*  I  give  the  translation  of  my  friend,  the  Reverend  ProfeMor 
Noyes  (New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  III.  210). — Je- 
hoTah  considers  the  wages  of  the  Prophet  as  his  own  wages,  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Prophet  the  same  as  the  eonttmpi  of 
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DO  oiher  quotation  of  the  same  character  is  adduced  by 
Matdiew.  If  we  believe  the  first  two  chapters  to  be  the 
woriL  of  another  hand,  we  may  say  that  he  has  nothing 
resembling  this  quotation  from  Zechariah.  On  the  contrary, 
the  apfiUcahilUy  of  the  words  of  the  original  to  the  subject 
about  which  he  has  used  them  is  elsewhere  apparent.  Such 
being  &e  habit  of  his  mind,  it  is  not  probable,  that  the 
quotation  in  question  was  made  by  him. 


in. 

MATTHEW,  CHAPTER    XXVII.    PART   OF   VERSE   52   AND 

VERSE   53. 

Another  passage  which  one  may  believe  to  have  been 
interpolated  in  the  copy,  or  in  copies,  of  the  original  He* 
brew  used  by  the  translator,  is  that  answering  to  the  words 
of  the  followmg  quotation  which  are  included  in  brackets. 

''And  lo!  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  torn  asunder  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and  the  earth  was  i^iiaken,  and  the 
rocks  were  rent,  and  the  sepulchres  laid  open  ;  [and  many 
bodies  of  saints  who  slept  were  raised,  and,  leaving  their 
sepulchres,  after  his  resurrection,  entered  the  holy  city  and 
appeared  to  many.]  '^ 

Who,  it  may  be  asked,  were  these  saints  ?  Not  disciples 
of  Christ;  for  many  of  them  had  not  died.  Not  uncon- 
verted Jews  of  that  time ;  for  to  them  such  a  title  would 
not  be  applied.  How  long  had  they  Iain  in  their  sepul- 
chres ?  We  cannot  but  suppose,  that  corruption  had  done 
its  work  on  the  larger  portion ;  and  is  it  to  be  thought  that 
Grod  would  re-create,  as  it  were,  those  mouldering  bodies 
without  some  purpose  far  different  from  what  can  be  dis- 
cerned ?    What  purpose  indeed  cui  be  discerned  ?    They 
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appeared,  it  is  said,  to  many  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  any 
converts  were  made  in  consequence,  nor  can  we  perceive 
that  any  good  whatever  followed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  their  appearance.  Supposing  the  story  to  be  true, 
many  to  whom  they  did  not  appear  would  regard  it  as  a 
fable  ;  and  its  circulation  would  only  tend  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  testimony  to  tlie  resurrection  of  Christ  himself. 
Were  those  saints  in  fact  recalled  to  life,  and  did  they  die 
again,  and  their  bodies  resume  their  places,  when  their 
supposed  mission  to  the  living  was  accomplished  ?  Is  it 
possible,  if  such  an  astonishing  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed, a  miracle  more  adapted  to  excite  consternation 
than  any  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Evangelists,  that  one 
really  €u:quainted  with  such  a  fact  should  have  known 
nothing  of  the  consequences  that  must  have  resulted  from 
it,  or  that,  knowing  those  consequences,  he  should  not  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  record  them  ?  Is  it  likely  that  so 
strange  a  marvel,  about  which  all  Jerusalem  must  have 
been  full  of  excitement,  should  have  been  mentioned  but 
by  one  Evangelist,  and  that  so  slightly  ?  Is  it  credible, 
that,  when,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  three  individuals  were 
restored  to  life  by  Jesus  himself,  and  this  in  solemn  attesta- 
tion of  his  divine  mission,  many  bodies  of  saints  should 
have  been  raised  under  such  circumstances  as  that  the  fact 
should  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  establish  the  truth  of 
our  religion? 

After  Chrisi*8  resurrection^  it  is  said,  they  left  their 
sepulchres  and  went  into  the  holy  city.  In  this  extraor- 
dinary statement  we  may  recognize,  I  think,  the  fabrication 
of  some  relator  of  the  story.  He  apprehended,  that  if  the 
saints  were  represented  as  rising  and  appearing  on  the  day 
when  Christ  was  crucified,  it  might  seem  to  deprive  him 
of  the  title  of  First-bom  from  the  dead ;  and  therefore 
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had  recourse  to  the  not  very  successful  expedient  of  post- 
poning  their  appearance  till  after  his  resurrection. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  the  story  must  be  regarded 
as  a  fable  ;  probably  one  which,  in  common,  perhaps,  with 
others  now  utterly  forgotten,  was  in  circulation  among  the 
Hebrew  converts  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Some 
possessor  of  a  manuscript  of  Matthew's  Hebrew  Grospel 
may  be  supposed  to  have  noted  it  in  the  margin  of  his 
copy,  whence  it  found  its  way  into  the  text  of  others, 
one  or  more  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
translator. 


In  connection  with  the  mention  of  supposed  interpolations 
in  the  Grospels,  I  have  referred  to  the  words  ascribed  to  our 
Lord,  in  the  fortieth  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew.*    On  this  passage  I  remark  below.f 


*  See  before,  p.  27,  note. 

t  I  do  Dot  speak  of  the  passage  in  the  text,  because  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  an  interpolation.  I  give  the  words  in  brackets,  with  those 
preceding :  — 

"  A  wicked  and  apostate  race  would  have  a  sign  ;  but  no  sign  will 
be  given  it  except  the  sign  of  Jonah  the  Prophet.  [For  as  Jonah  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  so  will  the  Son 
of  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.]  '* 

The  words  of  our  Lord  are  thus  reported  by  Luke,  Ch.  xi.  29, 30 :  — 

^  This  is  a  wicked  race.  It  would  have  a  sign  ,  but  no  sign  will 
be  given  it,  except  the  sign  of  Jonali.  For  such  a  sign  as  Jonah  was 
to  the  Ninevites  will  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this  generation." 

If  we  regard  what  is  given  by  Luke  as  a  correct  report  of  what 
was  said  by  Jesus,  wo  may  suppose  that  the  explanation  of  the  sign 
of  Jonah,  by  a  comparison  of  his  being  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  belly  of  a  fish  with  our  Lord*s  being  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  a  tomb,  which  is  found  in  Matthew  but  not  in  Luke,  was  intro- 
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IV. 

THE  CONCLUSION   OF   MABK^S  GOSPEL. 
(chapter  XVI.  VERSES  9-20.) 

We  pass  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  In  this  there  is  but 
one  passage  that  demands  consideration.    It  consists  of  the 

dnced  into  our  Lord's  discourse  during  the  time  that  it  was  presenred 
by  oral  tradition.  His  own  brief  words  leaving  his  meaning  unda> 
fined,  they  were  understood  by  some  as  referring  to  the  extraordinary 
marvel  related  in  the  story  of  Jonah ;  and,  being  so  understood,  this 
explanation  became  connected  with  them.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  inserted  in  Matthew's  Gospel  by 
any  other  than  the  Evangelist  himself. 

But  it  cannot  readily  be  believed  that  our  Lord  would  have  repre- 
sented his  being  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth 
as  the  only  sign  of  bis  divine  mission  to  be  given  to  the  Jews.  This 
would  have  been  admitting  what  they  had  just  implied,  that  no  sign 
of  his  divine  mission  had  already  been  given  them. 

Nor,  if  we  regard  as  fabulous  the  story  that  Jonah  remained  alive 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  in  a  fish  by  which  he  had  been  swal- 
lowed, is  it  credible  that  our  Lord  would  have  referred  to  a  ficti6n  of 
this  sort  in  the  manner  represented ;  —  especially,  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  narrative  concerning  Jonah  tliat  the  supposed  miracle 
was  any  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  or  was  even  known  to  them. 

It  may  be  added,  that  our  Lord  is  made  to  say,  that  he  would  be 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  tomb.  He  was,  in  &ct,  laid  in  the 
tomb  on  the  night  of  Friday,  probably  late  at  night,  and  roee  before 
the  dawn  of  Sunday  morning ;  —  and  no  use  of  language  can  be  pro- 
duced which  may  justify  the  calling  of  such  a  period  of  time  three 
days  and  three  nights.  Its  being  so  called  can,  I  think,  be  aocoonted 
for  only  by  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  accom- 
modate  together  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  events  of  which 
they  regarded  those  passages  as  descriptive,  prophetic,  or  typical.  Of 
this  it  is  not  a  remarkable  example. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  of  Jesus  as  reported  by  Luke,  and  also 
by  Matthew,  with  the  omission  of  those  under  consideration,  may  be 
thus  explained :  — 
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last  twelve  rerses  of  his  Gospel,  from  the  ninth  Terse  of 
the  sixteenth  chapter,  inclusiye,  to  the  end. 

It  is  remarkahle,  that,  while  Griesbach  does  not  in  his 
New  Testament  affix  to  them  any  mark  of  doubt,  he  argues 
at  length  against  their  genuineness  in  his  Commentarius 
CrUieus.  The  state  of  external  testimony  respecting  them 
is  as  follows. 

Jesus  was  sorroonded  by  men  full  of  bigotry,  evil  passions,  and 
mortal  hatred  toward  himself, — men  who  were  resisting  the  strongest 
evidences  of  his  divine  mission,  ascribing  his  miracles  to  the  agency 
of  Satan,  and  demanding  in  mockery  some  sign  of  his  divine  mission, 
some  manifestation  of  God*s  power  in  attestation  of  it,  as  if  the  most 
striking  attestations  of  it  had  not  been  already  given.  His  view 
turned  to  that  destruction  of  their  nation  which  was  impending  over 
the  Jews,  as  the  punishment  of  their  rejection  of  him.  No  sign,  he 
says,  will  be  given  to  this  wicked  and  apostate  race,  no  manifestation 
of  God's  power  will  be  made  to  them  which  they  will  believe  and 
feel  to  be  such,  except  a  prophet  of  destruction  such  as  Jonah  was  to 
the  Ninevites,  whose  warnings  —  to  pursue  the  train  of  thought 
which  was  in  the  mind  of  our  Lord  —  will  be  disregarded,  and 
whose  predictions  of  ruin  will  be  accomplished. 

Thus  he  immediately  subjoins :  —  **  The  men  of  Nineveh  will  rise 
up  before  the  judgment-seat  with  this  race  and  condemn  it ;  for  they 
reformed  upon  the  preaching  of  Jonah ;  and  lo !  one  greater  than 
Jonah  is  here.'* 

However  fiibulous  may  be  the  story  of  Jonah,  there  was  nothing 
unsuitable  to  our  Lord's  character  in  thus  using  it.  Speakers  and 
writers  of  every  age  and  country  have  recurred  to  well-known  works 
of  fiction  as  readily  as  to  authentic  history  for  analogies  and  exem- 
plifications  fitted  to  afl^ect  the  imaginations  of  their  hearers  or  readers. 
It  would  be  folly  to  suppose,  that,  in  doing  so,  they  meant  to  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  books  which  they  have  thus  quoted.  It  is  only 
in  the  reasonings  of  divines,  that  these  facts  have  been  overlooked, — 
in  those  reasonings  in  which  our  Lord  and  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  considered  as  giving  their  authority  for  the 
truth  and  for  the  genuineness  of  all  books  referred  to  or  quoted  by 
them. 
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They  are  not  found  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  In  the 
Codex  Stephani  ijy  after  the  eighth  verse,  it  is  said,  7%e 
following  also  is  extant^  which  words  precede  a  short  con- 
clusion (to  he  noticed  hereafler*)  undoubtedly  spurious, 
and  then  come  the  words,  This  also  is  extant ;  afler  which 
follow  the  twelve  verses  in  question.  In  more  than  forty 
other  manuscripts,  they  are  accompanied  by  various  re- 
marks, to  the  effect  ^^  that  they  were  wanting  in  some,  but 
found  in  the  ancient  copies " ;  "  that  they  were  in  many 
copies,"  "  that  they  had  been  considered  spurious  and  were 
wanting  in  most  copies,"  "  that  they  were  not  in  the  more 
accurate  copies,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ^^  that  they  were 
generally  in  accurate  copies." 

In  the  other  manuscripts  of  the  Grospels  beside  those 
mentioned,  the  passage  in  question  is  found  without  re- 
mark; and  likewise  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Armenian  (in  the  manuscripts  of  which, 
as  appears,  it  is  either  omitted  or  marked  as  of  doubtful 
credit),  and  likewise  of  the  copy  of  an  Arabic  version 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  library. 

The  nineteenth  verse  is  distinctly  quoted  by  Irenseus  as 
from  the  Gospel  of  Mark ;  f  and  the  passage  in  question 
appears  to  have  been  recognized  as  genuine  by  some  other 
fathers.]:  But  no  part  of  it  is  quoted  by  Origen.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  almost  all  the  copies  of  Mark's  Gospel, 
including  the  most  accurate,  ended  with  what  is  now  the 
eighth  verse.§     Gregory  of  Nyssa  states,  that  the  passage 

*  See  Additional  Note,  C. 

t  Cont.  Hseres.  Lib.  III.  c.  10.  §  6.  p.  188. 

t  Not,  however,  bj  Clement  of  Rome,  nor  Justin,  who  are  cited 
as  quoting  it  in  the  editions  of  the  N.  T.  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz, 
Dor,  I  think,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  is  also  adduced. 

§  Qusestiones  ad  Marinum,  pp.  61, 62. 
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was  not  found  in  the  more  accurate  copies ;  *  and  Jerome 
aayst  that  it  was  but  in  few,  being  wanting  in  almost  all  the 
Greek  nianuscripts.t  I  pass  over  other  authorities  against 
it  of  less  importance. 

This  state  of  the  external  evidence  is  such  as  to  render 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage  suspicious ;  especially  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  transcribers 
rather  to  preserve,  than  to  reject,  what  they  found  in  an 
exemplar  before  them.  They  had  the  feeling,  that  it  ren« 
dered  their  copy  more  complete.  To  reject  was  to  assume 
responsibility ;  to  retain  was  yielding  to  authority ;  and, 
in  addition,  there  has  always  been  a  strong,  however  irra- 
tional, sentiment,  that,  when  there  is  a  doubt  whether  a 
passage  may  not  be  a  portion  of  Sacred  Writ,  it  is  profane 
to  reject  it ;  a  sentiment  of  which  we  have  had  full  proof 
in  our  day ;  the  manifest  corruptions  found  in  the  Received 
Text  of  the  New  Testament  being,  ^me  of  them,  still 
inserted  in  editions  of  the  original,  and  all  of  them  retained 

'  Orat.  II.  ID  Christi  Resurrect.  Opp.  III.  411. 

f  Ad  Hedibiam,  de  QunstionibuB.  Opp.  IV.  P.  I.  col.  172.  — -  Scholz, 
in  the  note  on  the  verses  in  his  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  says  (as  others 
have  done),  that  Jerome  makes  an  assertion  contrary  to  that  quoted 
abore,  in  his  work,  Against  the  Pelagians  (Lib.  II.  Opp.  IV.  P.  II. 
col.  590).  What  Jerome  there  says  is,  that  "  in  some  copies,  and 
particularly  in  Greek  copies,"  at  the  end  of  Mark's  Gospel,  a  passage 
was  found  (not  now  extant  in  any  copy  of  the  Gospel,  and  obviously 
spurious),  which  he  quotes.  It  was  inserted  after  the  fourteenth 
verse,  and  is  given  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz  among  their  Various 
Readings.  When  Jerome,  after  saying  that  it  was  found  "  in  same 
copies,"  adds,  ^Vp&i^cul&rlj  in  Greek  copies,"  he  can  only  mean,  that 
the  ftct  deserved  particular  attention,  that  among  those  copies  there 
were  some  in  Greek.  In  this,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  his 
aaMrtion  quoted  above.  The  absence  of  the  passage  from  all  copies 
sow  extant  proves  that  it  could  have  been  but  io  very  few  in  the 
tame  of  Jerome. 
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in  the  Common  English  Version,  as  published  by  authority. 
The  dread  of  taking  from  Scripture  any  thing  which  might 
be  a  part  of  it  has  been  far  stronger  than  the  apprehension, 
at  least  equally  reasonable,  of  adding  to  Scripture  some- 
thing not  belonging  to  it.  Thus  Eusebius,  aAer  mention- 
ing that  some  rejected  the  passage  under  consideration,  as 
wanting  in  most  copies,  and  among  them  the  most  accurate, 
adds,  that  ^'  others,  not  daring  to  reject  any  thing  whatever 
that  is  extant,  through  any  circumstance,  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Gospels,  say  that  there  is  here  a  double  reading,  as 
in  many  other  places,  and  that  both  are  to  be  received, 
because  the  faithful  and  pious  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
in  favor  of  one  rather  than  the  other."  • 

But,  in  addition  to  this  common  feeling,  transcribers  must 
have  been  peculiarly  reluctant  to  reject  the  passage  before 
us ;  for,  if  struck  off,  it  leaves  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  in  its 
conclusion,  strangely  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  This, 
which  every  one  feels,  must  have  been  felt  by  them.  It  is, 
I  conceive,  the  main  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
passage,  and  one  which  at  first  view  may  seem  almost 
conclusive. 

Before,  however,  considering  this  argument,  we  will 
attend  to  the  internal  character  of  the  passage,  to  ascertain 
what  proof  this  may  afford  respecting  the  point  at  issue. 

There  is,  then,  a  difference  so  great  between  the  use 
of  language  in  this  passage,  and  its  use  in  the  undisputed 
portion  of  Mark's  Gospel,  as  to  furnish  strong  reason  for 
believing  the  passage  not  genuine.  I  give  examples  in  a 
note  below.t 

*  Qusestiones  ad  Marinum,  p.  62. 

t  There  are  various  words  and  modes  of  expression  pecnliar  to 
this  passage,  not  connected  with  the  expression  of  any  thing  peculiar 
to  its  subject ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  such  a  character,  that,  if  they 
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To  proceed  to  other  coasideratioxis.  In  the  ninth  verse 
(the  first  of  the  disputed  passage),  Mary  Magdalene  is 
described  as  if  unknown  to  the  reader: — "Mary  Magda- 
lene, from  whom  he  cast  out  seven  demons/'  Now,  as 
she  had  been  mentioned  by  Mark  several  times  within  a 
few  preceding  pages,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  mode  of 
designating  her,  to  be  expected  only  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual first  introduced  to  notice,  should  have  been  used  by 
him.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
addition,  writing  with  too  little  reference  to  what  preceded 
in  the  Gospel. 

The  words  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  in  these  verses  difier 
so  much  in  their  character  from  any  elsewhere  recorded  as 
his,  either  by  Mark  or  any  other  of  the  Evangelists,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  them  to  have  been  uttered  by  him. 

hid  been  fiuniliar  to  Marie,  they  would  probably  have  oocorred  elaewbera 
in  his  writings.     Snch  are  the  following. 

T.  9.  «'c«^  0mCC»T§Vy  instead  of  ^/f  r«CC«r«y,  the  expression  used 
by  Mark  a  little  before,  and  by  all  the  other  Evangelists,  in  speaking  of 
the  day.     UftiTn  r«CC«r««  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 

V.  10.  i»iiffi,  and  v.  11.  «f»ir»M.  This  use  of  Uir»«;,  not  demonstra- 
tire,  nor  emphatical,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Mark's  Gospel. 

V.  10.  The  expression  §}  f^tr  mvrw  yuifiuM  to  denote  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  of  which  use  of  the  words  there  is  no  other  example  in  the  New 
Testament. 

T.  19.  i  •y^tHt  and  v.  20.  rw  mv^Uv.  Marie  in  his  own  person  no- 
wbae  else  applies  this  title  to  Girist. 

Passing  over  the  words  peculiar  to  this  passage,  the  use  of  which  may 
be  accounted  for  -from  something  peculiar  in  its  subject,  the  foUoyring 
nowhere  dse  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark :  —  1.  v^%v»fuut  the  participles 
of  which  are  used  three  times,  2.  Siii«^ft«i,  used  as  a  verb,  and  likewise 
as  its  participle,  3.  krterimy  verb  and  participle,  4.  furk  rrnvrm^  5.  lf«*i^«r, 
6.  S9Tt^*9f  7.  va^m»§k9vhm,  8.  Ca.««v«,  9.  fi^f  •Zf,  10.  «r«fr»;^M',  11.  r»- 
n^yim,  18.  UCtuimy  13.  WmMX»vtim, 
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^And  he  said  to  his  disciples,  Go  to  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Grospel  to  the  whole  creation.  He  who  helieres 
and  is  baptized,  shall  be  safe ;  he  who  disbelieves,  shall  be 
condemned.  And  these  signs  shall  accompany  those  who 
believe;  in  my  name  they  shall  cast  out  demons;  they 
shall  speak  new  languages ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ; 
if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them; 
they  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  diseased,  and  they  shall 
be  well.'^  In  these  words,  represented  as  the  last  that 
Jesus  addressed  to  his  Apostles,  there  appears  a  want  of 
that  moral  dignity  which  is  characteristic  of  his  discourses, 
and  which  we  should  above  all  expect  upon  this  occasion. 
The  particular  enumeration  of  miracles  to  be  performed  is 
not  in  his  manner.  He  would  not,  in  giving  his  last  solemn 
charge  to  his  Apostles,  have  turned  away  their  thoughts 
from  a  consideration  of  their  high  duties,  to  an  anticipation 
of  the  various  miraculous  powers  which  they,  and  other 
believers,  were  to  possess.  Some  of  the  miracles  enumer- 
ated are  of  a  kind  very  different  from  those  which  he  and 
his  Apostles  were  accustomed  to  perform.  They  do  not, 
like  their  works  of  mercy,  bear  in  their  very  character  the 
stamp  of  a  divine  mission.  They  were  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  tricks  of  pretended  magicians.  Some 
of  the  powers  promised  could  be  of  no  use  to  others,  and 
of  none  to  the  possessor,  except  in  case  of  a  rare  acci- 
dent. But,  above  all,  if,  as  I  think  is  certain,  miraculous 
powers  were  not  granted  to  believers  generally,  then  this 
promise  that  they  would  be  so  granted  —  "These  signs 
shall  accompany  those  who  believe  *'  —  could  not  have 
been  uttered  by  Christ ;  and,  we  may  conclude  with  almost 
equal  confidence,  could  not  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  Evangelist 
There  b,  throughout  these  verses,  an  extraordinary  con- 
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ciaenefls  of  namttioD,  very  different  from  the  common  man- 
ner of  Mark)  who  usually  details  facts  in  more  words  and 
with  more  circumstances  than  any  other  of  the  EvangelifliB* 
It  is  the  manner  of  one  adding  only  what  he  thought  necea* 
sary  to  form  some  proper  conclusion  to  the  Gospel. 

Bmr,  on  the  other  hand,  to  recur  to  the  argument  before 
mentioned,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  incredible  that  Mark 
should  have  left  his  Gospel  with  so  abrupt  and  unsatis- 
factory  an  ending  as  it  must  have  had,  if  he  had  broken 
off  with  the  eighth  verse  of  the  last  chapter ;  and  that  this 
consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  do  away  the  whole  force 
of  the  preceding  remarks.  I  allow  that  it  is  incredible, 
that  Mark  should  thus  have  ended  his  Crospel  designedly 
and  by  choice ;  but  it  is  not  incredible  that  he  should  have 
been  interrupted  in  his  labors  by  accident.  What  that 
accident  was  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  there 
is  nothing  incredible  or  improbable  in  supposing,  that  some 
accident  may  have  occurred  to  prevent  him  from  finishing 
his  Grospel  as  he  intended  ;  and  there  are  historical  circum- 
stances which  afford  ground  for  conjecturing  what  that 
accident  may  have  been. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  essential  correctness,  the  Apostle 
Peter,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  went  to  Rome,  with  Mark 
for  ha  companion.  He  there  preached  the  gospel,  while 
Mark|  as  is  related,  composed,  at  the  request  of  his  hearers, 
a  written  gospel,  of  which  his  preaching  was  the  basis. 
But  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero 
broke  out  in  the  year  64,  and  in  that  or  the  following  year, 
as  appears  probable,  Peter  was  crucified.  Here  all  authen- 
tic accounts  of  Mark  end ;  for  the  story  of  his  going  from 
Rome  and  preaching  at  Alexandria  can  be  traced  no  higher 
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than  to  a  hearsay  of  Eusebius,  and  is  connected  with  rela- 
tions of  a  nature  wholly  to  destroy  its  credit.  In  that 
persecution,  Mark  may  have  perished  also ;  or,  if  he  did 
not,  the  anguish  of  mind  which  he  must  have  suffered,  or 
imprisonment,  or  a  rapid  flight  from  the  city,  or  some  other 
cause,  connected  with  that  period  of  frightful  distress  and 
anxiety,  may  have  prevented  him  from  completing  his 
work.  Copies  of  it,  however,  being  taken  in  its  imperfect 
state,  we  may  suppose,  that,  at  an  early  period,  some 
individual  possessing  one  of  these  who  was  procuring 
new  transcripts  to  be  made,  added  the  brief  conclusion 
which  we  now  find,  in  order  to  complete  the  work.  As 
the  history  is  in  fact  unfinished  without  it,  it  soon  came  to 
be  considered  by  very  many  as  a  part  of  the  original  Gros- 
pel,  or  as  a  proper  addition  to  it,  and  it  has  thus,  we  may 
suppose,  found  its  way  into  a  great  majority  of  our  present 
copies. 

V. 

LUKE,   CHAPTER   IX.    VERSES   55,   56. 

When  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  were  refused  hospi- 
tality by  the  Samaritans  of  a  certain  village,  which  was  an 
act  of  peculiar  disrespect  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
age  and  country,  James  and  John,  in  common,  doubtless, 
with  the  other  disciples,  were  indignant  at  such  treatment 
They  recollected  what,  according  to  the  Jewish  history,  had 
been  the  dealings  of  prophets  of  old  with  those  who 
offended  them;  they  were  disposed  on  this  as  on  other 
occasions  to  take  the  lead  among  the  disciples,  emd,  under 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  they  addressed  Jesus  with 
the  question,  —  "Master,  shall  we  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  and  destroy  them  ?  —  as  Elijah  did. 
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^'  But  he  turned  and  rebuked  them ;  [and  said,  Ye  know 
not  of  what  spirit  ye  are.  For  the  Son  of  Man  came  not 
to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but  to  save  them.]  And  they  went 
to  another  village.'^ 

We  can  conceive  of  no  words  more  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  more  suitable  to  the  character  of  our  Lord,  or 
better  fitted  to  repress  and  correct  the  wrong  feelings  of 
his  disciples.  They  conveyed  a  reproof  full  of  instruction, 
expressed  at  once  in  the  mildest  and  the  most  effectual  form. 

One  who  is  not  a  critical  student  of  the  New  Testament 
may  therefore  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  these  words  were, 
probably,  not  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  written  by  him. 
They  are  wanting  in  a  large  majority  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  manuscripts. 

The  omission  of  a  passage  which  was  part  of  the  origi- 
nal text  of  a  work  must  be  the  result  either  of  accident  or 
of  design.  No  accident  can  be  supposed  which  would 
lead  to  the  concurrent  omission  of  a  passage  in  many  n^an- 
uBcripts,  which,  like  those  in  the  present  case,  were  written 
independently  of  one  another,  that  is,  of  which  one  was 
not  copied  from  another.  There  is  only  one  class  of  acci- 
dents of  omission  which  admits  of  any  particular  explana- 
tion, such  as  may  justify  us  in  supposing  the  possibility 
that  an  accident  of  this  class,  affecting  a  particular  passage, 
might  occur  in  a  few  unconnected  copies.  The  omissions 
referred  to  are  those  which  proceed  from  the  circumstance, 
that  one  clause  ends  with  the  same  word  or  the  same  series 
of  syllables  as  another  following  it,  so  that  the  eye  of  a 
transcriber  may  glance  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ending, 
and  omit  the  intervening  words;  —  omissions  in  consequence 
of  an  homaioteleuton  (that  is,  "  like  ending  ^^),  as  they  are 
technically  called.  But  this  cause  of  omission  does  not  exist 
in  the  passage  before  us. 
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Iff  then,  the  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  originally  made  a 
part  of  Luke^s  GospeU  they  must  have  been  opiitted  by 
design  ;  and  this  supposition  has  been  resorted  to.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  were  struck  put  by  catholic  Chris« 
tians,  that  the  Marcionites  might  not  use  them  in  defence 
of  their  opinions.* 

As  I  have  elsewhere  (in  Part  III.  of  this  work)  more 
fully  explained,  the  Marcionites,  in  common  with  the  other 
Gnostics,  regarded  Judaism  as  a  very  imperfect  dispensa- 
tion, with  which  Christianity  in  many  respects  stood  in 
contrast ;  they  conceived  of  it  as  proceeding  not  from  the 
true  Grod,  but  from  an  inferior  god,  who  had  fashioned  this 
material  world ;  and  they  believed  that  the  Apostles  gen- 
erally, through  their  Jewish  prejudices,  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  character  of  Christianity.  In  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  our  Lord  is  represented  as  saying  to  two  of  the 
principal  Apostles, —  "Ye  know  not  of  what  spirit  ye  are"; 
that  is,  as  I  doubt  not  that  the  words  should  be  understood, 
"  Ye  know  not  the  spirit  of  my  religion  " ;  and  in  his  own 
conduct  he  presents  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  contrast 
with  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  as 
exemplified  in  the  story  concerning  Elijah.t  The  passage, 
therefore,  is  one  which  the  Marcionites  might  naturally 
have  thought  to  be  very  much  to  their  purpose. 

But  we  cannot  thus  account  for  its  omission.  Nor  can 
we  adopt  any  other  supposition,  which  is  designed  to  ex- 
plain its  absence  from  so  many  copies,  on  the  ground  of 
there  being  something  obnoxious  in  its  character. 

There  b  no  evidence,  and  no  probability,  that  transcribers 


*  '*  Orthodox!  hac  videntur  delevisse,  ne  Marcionitte  haberent  qoo 
se  tnerentur." — Wetsteio,  ad  locum, 
t  The  story  ia  told  in  2  Kings,  Cb.  i. 
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among  catholic  Christians  were  accustomed  to  omit  pas- 
sages through  the  influence  of  any  theological  prejudice, 
or  hecause  they  might  seem  to  them  to  present  a  difficulty, 
of  whatever  kind  that  might  be.  If  such  had  been  the 
fact,  there  must  have  been  abundant  evidence  of  it  in  the 
present  state  of  the  authorities  for  settling  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  such  evidence  does  not  exist.  Cath- 
olic Christians,  to  say  nothing  of  their  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures,  were  not  so  deficient  in  honesty  and  in  good 
sense  as  to  adopt  or  countenance  such  a  course.  In  regard 
to  the  passage  before  us,  every  transcriber  must  have  shrunk 
from  thus  dealing  with  the  words  of  Jesus  himself.  With- 
out doubt,  likewise,  the  generality  of  those  engaged  in  the 
transcription  and  sale  of  books  pursued  their  business  as  a 
trade,  and  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  bearing  of 
particular  passages. 

But  should  we  admit. that  some  few  transcribers  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  use  which  the  Marcionites  might  make  of 
the  passage,  that,  though  they  could  not  expunge  it  from 
the  copies  of  the  Marcionites,  they  struck  it  out  of  their 
own,  or  that  they  were,  for  any  other  reason,  so  scandal- 
ized at  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  they  resolved  not  to  be 
concerned  in  preserving  them,  yet  their  misconduct  could 
affect  only  the  copies  which  they  transcribed.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  omission  to  have  been  made  aAer  the  controversy 
with  the  Marcionites  had  commenced,  it  could  not  have 
afiected  many  thousands  of  copies  already  spread  over  the 
world,  nor  those  copies  which  might  be  made  by  more 
trustworthy  transcribers;  nor  could  it  have  counteracted 
the  constant  tendency  there  would  have  been  to  fill  up 
the  gap  which  had  been  lef\,  —  the  tendency  among  tran- 
scribers, of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  to  insert  and  not 
to  omit    We  cannot,  therefore,  account  for  the  absence  of 
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the  poBsage  frdm  so  many  copies  on  the  gfotnid  of  inten- 
tional omission. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  obserred,  that  the  Marcionitet 
made  no  use  of  the  wcMrds  of  our  Lord,  though  apparently 
BO  much  to  their  purpose.  If  they  had  done  so,  we  should 
have  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  writings  of  their  opponents, 
particularly  of  Tertullian.  But  nothing  to  that  efiect  ap- 
pears. This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Tertullian  in  his 
long  work  against  Marcion  twice  notices  the  use  which  the 
Marcionites  made  of  the  narmtive,  by  contrasting  die  coo- 
duct  of  Jesus  and  Elijah,*  but  refers  to  no  c^peal  made  by 
them  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  Had  ^K)se  words  been  gen- 
erally recognized  as  genuine  in  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Marcionites,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  use  them. 

In  discussing  the  question^  whether  a  passage  omitted  in 
certain  manuscripts  should  or  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  original  text,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to 
array  on  one  side  the  authorities  which  recognize  it  as 
genuine,  and  on  the  other  side  those  which  do  not  The 
intrinsic  value  of  one  class  of  authorities,  considered  in 
reference  to  their  geneml  character,  is  then  weighed  agakist 
that  of  the  other  class,  and  the  passage  is  judged  to  be 
genuine  or  not,  according  as  either  class  prepondemtes ; — 
except,  indeed,  that  a  zeal  for  defending  the  Received  Text 
often  causes  the  critic  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  soalt 
in  which  are  placed  the  authorities  for  retaining  it.  But 
diis  mode  cf  reasoning  is  wholly  fallacious.  If  a  passage 
be  genuine,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  it,  not  in  a 

majority  of  the  copies  of  the  work  to  which  it  belongs, 

-*■  -..      ..■■■  .j.1..^..     .       ..     .. 

*  Advera.  Malvion.  Lib.  IV.  c.  2d.  p.  438.    Yb.  o.  29,  p  446. 
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but  in  all  the  oopieSf  except  so  far  as  in  partieular  cases 
a  satisfactory  reason  may  be  assigned  for  its  omission. 
If  there  be  any  copy  in  which  it  is  not  found,  this  is  a 
fact  to  be  accounted  for.  An  interpolation  may  be  extant 
in  a  majority  of  copies.  It  may  have  been  originedly 
inserted  inconsiderately  or  fraudulently.  It  may  by  mis- 
take have  been  taken  from  the  omrgin  into  the  text,  ^*  a 
mistake  of  so  very  frequent  occurrence,  that  I  am  obliged 
often  to  refer  to  it.*  Having  been  once  inserted,  its  spread 
from  one  copy  to  many  is  easily  explained  by  the  uncritical 
habits  of  transcribers,  and  their  disposition  to  retain  what^ 
ever  they  found  given  as  a  part  of  the  text  before  them. 
The  noted  passage  interpolated  in  the  Jewish  Antiquities 
of  Josephus,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Jesus,  is  not 
only  quoted  by  a  series  of  Christian  fathers  from  Eusebius 
downward,  but  is  extant  at  the  present  day  in  all  the  manu** 
scripts  of  that  work.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  genu- 
ineness of  a  passage  is  not  established  by  its  being  found 
in  a  majority  of  the  most  important  copies  of  the  work  of 
which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  part.  To  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  proof  required,  it  should  be  found  in  all ;  ex- 


*  A.  margMial  note  haa  crept  into  the  text,  says  Poreon  in  bis  Let- 
ten  to  Travis  (pp.  149, 150),  **  not  merely  in  hundreds  or  thouaands, 
but  in  millions  of  places.  Jfaiurdy  says  Daille,  ita  wmparatum  est^ 
Mi  mutomm  probatorum  Ubros  pUrique  omnes  amplos  quam  breves 
matini ;  veretUes  seiKeet,  ne  quid  sibi  desit,  quod  auctaris  vel  sit  vel 
east  dteatur.  To  the  aame  purpose  Bengelius,  ^on  fadle  pro  super- 
Jk»  ^liquid  hodie  kabent  esmplwes  doeti  mri  (he  might  have  added, 
ommssqus  indoeti)^  eddemque  mente  plerique  quondam  UbrarU  Juere, 
From  this  known  propensity  of  transcribers  to  turn  every  thing  into 
text  which  they  found  written  in  the  margin  of  their  MSS.  or  be- 
tween the  lines,  so  many  interpolations  have  proceeded,  that  at  pres- 
ent the  nnst  oanon  of  critioism  is,  Pretferatur  lectio  brevior" 
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cept  (as  I  have  said)  a  sufficieDt  and  probable  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  its  absence. 

These  are  general  principles  of  criticism,  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  regard  to  the  passage  before  us,  and  others  which 
we  are  about  to  consider.  The  present  passage,  indeed,  is 
not  found  in  a  majority  of  the  most  important  manuscripts, 
but  it  is  foimd  in  a  large  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  taken  indiscriminately,  and  in  many  of  the 
versions. 

Its  omission  in  the  copies  in  which  it  is  not  found  cannot, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  accounted  for  as  having  been  caused 
either  by  accident  or  by  design.  We  must  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  it  did  not  make  a  part  of  the  original  text  of 
Luke's  Gospel. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  carry  with  them  strong 
intrinsic  proof  that  they  were  spoken  by  Jesus.  Nor  can 
we  imagine  any  reason  why,  if  not  uttered  by  him,  they 
should  have  been  invented  and  ascribed  to  him. 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  only  solution  of  the  appear- 
ances that  present  themselves  seems  to  be,  that  the  words 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  were  spoken  by  him,  that  they  were 
preserved  in  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  him,  and 
communicated  by  them  to  others,  and  that,  not  having  been 
recorded  by  Luke,  they  were  first  written  in  the  margin, 
and  then  introduced  into  the  text  of  his  Gospel. 

But  the  appearances  are  such,  that,  this  general  explana- 
tion being  given,  we  must  enter  further  into  particulars. 
The  Cambridge  manuscript  and  some  other  authorities  omit 
only  the  last  words  ascribed  to  our  Lord,  and  preserve 
the  first,  namely,  "  Ye  know  not  of  what  spirit  ye  areJ*^ 
And  some  manuscripts,  including  the  Vatican  and  the  Co- 
dex Stephani  17,  which  omit  all  our  Lord's  words,  omit  also 
the  words,  ^^Ai  Elijah  did."    It  may  seem,  therefore,  that 
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the  account  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  was 
not  introduced  in  a  complete  form  at  once ;  but  that  the  text 
owes  its  present  state  to  marginal  additions  made  at  three 
different  times ;  first,  the  words,  ^^  As  Elijah  did^^  being 
written  down,  as  these  are  wanting  in  the  smallest  number 
of  manuscripts,  then  those  first  spoken  by  our  Lord,  and  then 
his  remaining  words. 


VI. 

LUKE,  CHAPTER  XXII.  VERSES  43,  44. 

In  the  Grospel  of  Luke  there  b  but  one  other  passage  of 
any  importance,  the  genuineness  of  which  there  seems  good 
reason  for  doubting.  It  consists  of  the  forty-third  and  forty- 
fourth  verses  of  the  twenty-second  chapter. 

^^  And  there  appeared  to  him  an  angel  from  heaven, 
strengthening  him.  And,  being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed 
the  more  earnestly ;  and  his  sweat  was  as  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  to  the  ground.^^ 

Not  to  mention  some  other  authorities  of  little  conse- 
quence, these  verses  are  wanting  in  the  Alexandrine  and 
Vatican  manuscripts.  They  are  likewise  not  in  the  Sahidic 
version.  In  ten  manuscripts,  three  of  them  in  uncial  let- 
ters, they  are  marked  as  doubtful. 

They  are  not  quoted  by  Origen,  nor  Tertullian.  The 
fact  is  remarkable,  especially  as  regards  the  latter  writer ; 
in  whose  earnest  arguments  against  those  heretics  who  de- 
nied that  Christ  had  a  body  of  fiesh  and  blood,  no  passage  in 
the  Gospels  would  have  seemed  more  to  his  purpose. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  says :  — 
^^  We  ought  not  to  be  ignorant,  that  in  very  many  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  (tit  GnBcis  et  in  Latinis  codicibiu 
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cfmnpbuimis)  nothing  is  to  be  found  concerning  Ae  ooming 
of  the  angel,  or  tiie  bloody  sweat^*  * 

Jerome^  in  writing  against  the  Pelagians,  reproaches  tfiem 
with  believing^  that  men  can  will  what  is  good  without  the 
grace  of  God»  when  even  the  Saviour  was  strengthened  by 
aDL  angel.  '^In  9ome  copies,"  he  says,  both  Ghreek  and 
Latin  (in  quibusdam  exemplaribus  tarn  Grcteis  quam  Laiu 
n%8)y  we  find  that  ^'  tliere  appeared  to  him  an  angel  from 
heaven  strengthening  Atm,"  &c., — to  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage.f  Jerome  was  not  of  a  temper  to  understate  facts 
from  which  he  was  reasoning ;  and  when  he  says  that  it  was 
found  in  some  copies,  we  may  conclude  that  it,  was,  as  Hil- 
ary says,  wanting  in  very  many. 

Epiphanius  likewise  reasons  from  the  passage,  his  pur- 
pose being  to  prove  the  double  nature  of  Christ.  But  he 
sa3rs  of  it :  —  ^*  It  is  found  in  Luke^s  Gospel,  in  those  copies 
which  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  revision,  |  and  the  holy 
Irenseus,  in  his  work  against  Heresies,  uses  it  as  an  ail- 
ment to  confute  those  who  denied  the  real  body  of  Christ ;  ^ 
but  orthodox  persons  struck  it  out  through  fear,  not  under- 
standing its  bearing  and  its  great  force."  || 

It  is  evident,  that  Epiphanius  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
assert^  that  it  was  found  in  many  copies  of  his  time.  It 
was  found,  he  says,  in  those  which  had  not  been  revised^ 
that  is,  inspected,  after  the  transcriber  had  done  his  work, 
by  some  person  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  text, 
a  care  which  was  undoubtedly  taken  of  all  copies  pretend- 


•  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  X.  §  41.    Opp.  col.  1062. 

t  Adveraus  Pelagianos,  Lib.  IL  Opp.  IV.  P.  IL  col.  521. 

§  It  is  referred  to  by  irenieus,  Lib.  IlL  c.  22.  §  2.  p.  219. 
II  Aacorat  §  xi^xi.  Opp*  II.  36. 
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ing  to  tecuiBcy.  It  was  fouad  in  so  few,  that,  in  order  le 
prove  its  genmneness,  he  afypeals  to  its  being  qaoted  by 
Ireneus;  and  not  venturing  to  assert,  as  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  done,  if  he  had  dared,  that  it  had  been  expunged 
by  heretics ;  he  lays  the  charge  upon  ^^  orthodox  persons,^ 
— «a  charge  utterly  improbable. 

A^r  the  prevalence,  in  the  fiflh  centuiy,  of  the  Mo* 
nophysiie  heresy,  the  heresy  which  ascribed  but  a  single 
nature  to  Christ,  and  that  the  divine,  the  passage  became  a 
fiivorite  text  with  the  orthodox,  as  proving  his  double  na- 
ture. It  had,  much  earlier,  been  used  by  Irenesus  against 
those  who  denied  the  real  body  of  Christ  Thus  recom* 
mended  to  the  favor  of  the  early  Christians,  and  of  the 
orthodox  of  later  times,  it  i^adily  made  its  way  into  a  great 
majority  of  our  extant  authorities,  assisted,  doubtless,  by  the 
operation  of  the  principle  which  led  those  who  had  the  care 
of  the  transcription  of  manuscripts  rather  to  admit  what  was 
of  doubtful  credit,  than  to  reject  what  might  be  a  part  of 
Scripture.  We  have  proof  from  writers  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  of  its  use  in  the  Monophysite  controversy, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  its  continued  absence  from  many 
copies,  for  they  charge  its  omission  upon  the  Monophysite 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Armenia.* 

The  objections  which  present  themselves  to  the  passage, 
coHiidered  in  its  intrinsic  character,  are  the  following* 
The  agony  of  Christ  is  represented  as  existing  after  the 
aagel  had  been  sent  to  strengthen  him^  The  bloody  sweat 
described  is  such  as  we  have  no  authority  for  believing 
was  ever  produced  by  mere  distress  of  mind,  if  it  have 
been  by  any  other  caiuse.  The  account  appears  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  Christ,  and  especially  with  that  calm- 
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•  Vii.  W&tBten.  Nov.  Test,  ad  locmn. 
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Jews ;  and  Jesus  went  tip  to  Jerusalem.  Now  thero  is  at 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Sheep*gate,  a  pool  called  in  Hebrew 
Bethesda,  having  five  porches.  In  these  lay  a  number  of 
diseased  persons,  blind,  lame,  withered,  [waiting  for  the 
moving  of  the  water.  For  an  angel,  at  certain  times, 
descended  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the  water ;  then,  who- 
ever first  entered  it,  after  the  troubling  of  the  water,  was 
cured  of  whatever  disease  afflicted  him.]  And  there  was 
a  man  there  who  had  been  diseased  for  thirty-eight  years. 
This  man  Jesus  saw  lying,  and  knowing  that  his  disease 
had  now  continued  for  a  long  time,  said  to  him.  Wilt  thou 
be  made  well  ?  The  sick  man  answered  him.  Master,  I 
have  no  one  to  put  me  into  the  pool  when  the  water  is 
troubled.  But  while  I  am  going,  some  other  descends  be- 
fore me.  Jesus  says  to  him,  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk." 

The  whole  of  the  doubtful  passage  is  omitted  in  the 
Vatican  manuscript,  in  the  Ephrem,  as  first  written,  in  two 
others  of  less  note,  in  manuscripts  of  the  Coptic  version, 
and  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  Sahidic ;  and  Nonnus,  who, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fiflh  century,  wrote  a  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  says  nothing  of  the  de- 
scent of  an  angel,  but  speaks  of  the  water  as  rushing  forth 
in  spontaneous  jets. 

The  fourth  verse,  beginning  For  an  angdy  &c.,  is  omitted 
in  the  Cambridge  manuscript  and  one  other ;  and  is  marked 
as  doubtful  in  more  than  fifteen  others.  It  is  wanting  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Armenian  version  generally,  and  in 
several  of  the  old  Latin  versions. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  verse  being  retained,  the  last 
clause  of  the  third,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  waters^ 
is  wanting  in  the  Alexandrine  manuscript,  aa  first  written, 
the  Codex  Stephani  17,  and  one  other. 
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1  find  no  historical  remarks  respecting  the  omission  or 
insertion  of  the  story  of  the  descent  of  an  angel.  It  is 
referred  to  by  Tertullian,*  but  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  ex* 
tant  works  of  any  other  Christian  writer  before  Ambrose  and 
Chrysostom  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  pool  spoken  of  in  the  passage  appears  to  have 
been  fed  by  an  intermitting  spring.  The  story  of  the  descent 
of  the  angel  was  founded  on  the  superstition  of  the  Jews, 
who,  in  common  with  the  Heathens,  were  accustomed  to  as- 
cribe any  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  to  supernatural 
agency.  What  the  former  accounted  for  by  the  descent  of 
an  angel,  the  latter  might  have  explained  by  some  mytho- 
logical fable.  The  circumstemces  of  the  case  altogether 
preclude  the  supposition,  that,  in  giving  Uiis  solution,  there 
was  any  pretence  that  the  descent  of  the  angel  was  visible. 

In  the  simple  narrative,  which  alone,  I  conceive,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  St.  John,  something,  as  is  not  uncommon  with 
the  Evangelists,  is  left  unexplained,  namely,  what  is  meant 
by  the  moving  of  the  waters,  and  why  it  was  supposed  that 
then  only  they  had  a  sanative  power.  This,  I  presume, 
led  some  early  possessor  or  transcriber  of  a  manuscript  of 
his  Grospel  to  write  the  popular  account  in  its  margin, 
whence  it  was  assumed  into  the  text  of  others.  But  for 
its  omission,  or  the  marks  of  doubt  with  which  it  is  inserted, 
no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  originally  written  by  St.  John.t 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  St  John  did  not  adopt 


*  De  Baptismo,  c.  5.  p.  226. 

t  In  the  passage  the  following  words  occur,  not  elsewhere  used  by 
John  :  —  U)i;^i^MM,  MvfTi,  Murixft  and  vig^fia,  —  beside  mimvis  and 
mmrk  xms^  the  use  of  which  in  this  passage  alone  may  be  accounted 
lor  by  the  nature  of  its  subject. 
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the  error  of  his  countrymen  respecting  the  agency  of  an 
angel  in  the  case  in  question,  because  he  appears  to  have 
been  free  from  another  much  more  general.  He  ascribes 
no  diseases  to  demoniacal  possession. 


vni. 

JOHN,  VII.   53.  —VIII.    11. 

The  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  omitted 
in  so  many  copies,  and  marked  as  doubtful  or  spurious  in 
so  many  others,  that,  reasoning  on  the  principles  that  have 
been  laid  down,  we  may  conclude  with  confidence  that  it 
was  not  written  by  St.  John.  But  I  perceive  no  ground  for 
questioning  the  truth  of  the  account ;  it  is  related  in  a  strik- 
ing and  natural  manner,  and  bears  an  intrinsic  character 
of  probability. 

There  are,  in  different  copies  of  this  narrative,  great 
variations  of  language,  expressive  of  the  same  essential 
mecming.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  story  was  first  written  in  some 
other  language  than  the  Greek,  and  translated  into  this  by 
two  different  hands ;  or  that,  being  first  written  in  Greek, 
and  then  translated  into  Latin,  it  is  found  in  some  copies, 
as  the  Cambridge  manuscript  for  example,  retranslated 
from  the  Latin  into  the  Greek;  or,  what  is,  perhaps,  as 
probable  a  solution  as  any,  that  it  was  written  down  in 
Greek  by  two  different  individuals,  from  the  oral  narration 
of  St  John,  and  afterwards  appended  to  his  Gospel,  in 
which  it  had  not  been  inserted  by  himself.  The  passage 
may  be  thus  rendered  according  to  what  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  probable  readings. 

''  And  every  one  went  to  his  house ;  and  Jesus  went  to 


*«■ 
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the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  in  the  morning  he  was  again  in 
the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came  to  him ;  and  having  sat 
down,  he  was  instructing  them,  when  the  Teachers  of  the 
Law  and  the  Pharisees  brought  a  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
and  placing  her  in  the  midst,  said  to  him,  Teacher,  this 
woman  was  taken  in  the  very  act  of  adultery  ;  and  in  the 
Law,  Moses  commands  us  that  such  should  be  stoned  to 
death ;  what  now  dost  thou  say  ?  This  they  asked  with 
a  design  to  ensnare  him,  that  they  might  have  an  accusation 
against  him.  Then  Jesus,  bending  down,  wrote  with  his 
finger  upon  the  ground.  But,  as  they  persisted  in  question- 
ing him,  he  raised  his  head  and  said  to  them.  Let  him 
among  you  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  at  her. 
And  bending  down  again,  he  wrote  upon  the  ground.  And 
hearing  this,  they  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  with  the 
oldest,  and  Jesus  was  lef\  alone  with  the  woman  standing 
in  the  midst.  Then  Jesus,  raising  his  head,  said  to  her. 
Woman,  where  are  they  ?  Did  no  one  sentence  thee }  She 
said.  No  one,  Master.  Then  Jesus  said  to  her.  Neither  do 
I  sentence  thee  ;  go  and  sin  no  more.*' 


K. 

JOHN,   CHAPTER   XXI.    VERSES  24,  25. 

It  may  seem  that  the  words  with  which  John's  Grospel 
now  concludes  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  the 
Apostle.     He,  I  conceive,  ended  his  Gospel  thus  :  — 

**•  This  is  the  disciple  who  testifies  concerning  these 
things,  and  has  written  them." 

The  addition  follows  :  — 

["And  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true.  And  there 
are  many  other  things  that  Jesus  did,  which,  if  they  were 
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severally  written,  I  do  not  think  that  the  world  itself  would 
contain  the  books  written/'] 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Apostle  would  say  of 
himself, — "  We  know  that  his  testimony  ia  true,"  subjoining 
immediately  afler,  "  I  do  not  think."  This  is  not  the  style 
of  any  writer  in  speaking  of  himself.  The  extravagant  hy* 
perbole  in  the  second  sentence,  also,  is  foreign  from  the 
style  of  St.  John.  The  passage  appears  to  be  an  editorial 
note,  which,  written,  probably,  at  first  a  little  separate  from 
the  text,  became  incorporated  with  it  at  a  very  ecurly  period. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
at  Ephesus,  over  the  church  in  which  city  he  presided 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  long  life.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  before  his  death,  its  circulation  had  been  confined  to 
the  members  of  that  church.  Thence  copies  of  it  would 
be  afterwards  obtained;  and  the  copy  provided  for  tran- 
scription was,  we  may  suppose,  accompanied  by  the  strong 
attestation  which  we  now  find,  given  by  the  church,  or  the 
elders  of  the  church,  to  their  full  faith  in  the  accounts  which 
it  contained,  and  by  the  concluding  remark  made  by  the 
writer  of  this  attestation  in  his  own  person. 

There  is  no  external  authority,  properly  speaking,  for 
rejecting  this  passage.  In  one  manuscript,  the  last  verse  is 
omitted ;  and  in  several  others,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  an  addition.  The  character  of  the 
language,  however,  is  different  from  that  of  John.* 


*  The  use  of  Ua  {whatever),  as  equivalent  simply  to  the  reladve  I 
{which,  that),  is  not  common,  and  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  John. 
It  was  accordingly  changed  to  &  by  Origen,  ChrysoBtom,  and  Cyiil ; 
and  i  is  substituted  for  it  in  the  Vatican  and  other  manuscxiptB.  It 
is  such  a  use  of  H^ig  as  a  native  Greek  might  fall  into  from  meeting 
with  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  without  appre- 
ciating its  exact  force.    KmB^  Xf  is  nowhere  else  found  in  what  was 
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I  HAVE  thus  gone  through  with  all  the  passages  of  length 
or  importance,  in  the  Received  Text  of  the  Gospels,  the 
genuineness  of  which  appears  to  me  improhahle.  It  is 
obvious,  that,  should  we  adopt  all  the  conclusions  proposed, 
nothing  would  be  detracted  from  the  value  of  the  Grospels. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should,  I  think,  only  remove  from 
their  text  some  blemishes  and  discordances  by  which  it 
has  been  corrupted. 


probably  written  by  the  Apoetle.  (It  occurs  once  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  1^  MIS'*  t^  ia  a  various  reading  in  the  interpolated  passage  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  his  Gospel.)  It  is  here  used  illogically,  its  proper 
meaning  being  one  by  one^  severally  ;  whereas  the  meaning  intended 
is  all.  Oifuu  (in  this  form)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  Septuagint ;  nor  is  any  form  of  §7»fuu  elsewhere  used  by 
John. 


\ 


NOTE  B. 
(See  p.  70.) 

VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  COPIES  OF  THE  GOSPELS  EXTANT 
IN  THE  TIME  OF  ORIGEN,  WHICH  ARE  PARTICULARLY 
NOTICED  BY  HIM. 


The  following  is  a  collection  of  all  the  instances,  ao  far 
as  I  have  heen  able  to  ascertain  them,  ip  which  Origen,  in 
his  extant  works,  has  remarked  upon  difierent  readings  in 
the  copies  of  the  Gospels  that  he  consulted.*  If  it  be  not 
complete,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it,  it  at  least 
gives  a  fair  view  of  the  state  of  the  case. 

I.  Matth.  viii.  28.  Instead  of  rEgaatjvwv^  which,  it  ap- 
pears, was  the  more  common  reading  in  his  time,  Origen 
says  that  a  few  manuscripts  read  rada^ycuy,  and  he  himself 
prefers  rBgyiaaloiv  or  FBQyiativwv  (it  is  uncertain  which) 
without  expressly  saying  that  he  had  found  it  in  any  copy. 
Opp.  IV.  140,  141,  179.  Much  diversity  of  reading  exists 
in  our  present  copies. 

II.  Matth.  xvi.  20.  Origen  observes,  that  Mark  and 
Luke,  in  giving  the  same  account  with  Matthew,  use  the 
words  instifitjaev  and  innifAi^aas,  but  that  Matthew,  accord- 
ing to  some  copies,  wrote  difojeiXajo,  In  other  copies,  he 
observes  that  the  word  enirlfifiaev  is  found.  Opp.  III.  532. 
The  same  diversity  exists  in  our  present  MSS. 

*  I  have  used,  as  my  principal  guides,  the  synopsis  of  Origen's 
readings  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Griesbach's  **  Symbols 
Criticee,"  and  Wetstein's  New  Testament. 
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in.  Matth.  xviii.  I.  Some  copies,  he  8a3rs,  have  cS^^,  and 
some  ^ft(Q^'    0pp.  in.  588.   The  same  diversity  still  exists. 

rV.  Matth.  xxi.  5.  Instead  of  n£lov  viov  vno^vylov^  he 
appears  to  have  found,  in  some  copies,  nolXoy  vnoiuylov. 
Opp.  m.  738.    This  reading  is  extant  in  two  MSS. 

V.  Matth.  xxi.  9,  15.  In  one  or  the  other  verse,  it  ap- 
pears that  Origen,  in  the  copy  or  copies  before  him,  found 
ot»^  instead  of  vito.  He  himself  quotes  both  verses  with 
the  reading  vlt},  Opp.  II.  583.  No  other  trace  of  the 
reading  otnf^  now  remains. 

VI.  Matth.  xxvii.  17.  It  appears  that  ^ir^aovq  was  given 
as  another  name  of  Barabbas,  in  some  ancient  copies, — 
'jfiaovv  Bagappav.  Origen,  according  to  his  Latin  translator, 
says ; — "In  many  copies  the  name  of  Jesus  is  not  found  as 
that  of  Barabbas;  and  perhaps  this  is  right;  so  that  the 
name  of  Jesus  may  not  be  given  to  any  wicked  person." 
Opp.  ni.  918,  vid.  et  p.  853.  The  name  '/i^aovy,  before 
BaQoppav,  both  in  the  16th  and  17th  verses,  is  now  found  in 
four  MSS.  and  two  versions,  and  mentioned  in  the  scholia 
of  about  twenty  MSS.  as  a  reading  of  ancient  copies. 

VIL  Mark.  Origen  says: — "Let  it  be  supposed  that 
jiiP^g,  the  tax-gatherer,  was  a  follower  of  Christ ;  yet  he 
was  not  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  except  according  to 
aome  copies  of  Mark's  Gospel."  Opp.  I.  376.  This  pas- 
sage of  Origen  is  not  illustrated  by  the  context,  nor  by  any 
other  part  of  his  writings.  It  may  perhaps  be  thus  ex- 
plained. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  name 
Mfi^i  in  Origen  answers  to  the  name  jitvtg^  Levis^  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  rendered,  Levi,  which  Mark  and  Luke  give 
as  the  name  of  Matthew  in  their  accounts  of  his  being 
called  to  be  an  Apostle.    Now  Mark  (ii.  14)  designates 
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Levi,  that  is  Matthew,  as  ^^  the  son  of  Alpheus.^^  But  in 
Ch.  ill.  v.  18,  in  his  list  of  the  Apostles,  he  mentions  James, 
^^  the  son  of  Alpheus ''  (another  Alpheus).  It  may,  then, 
be  conjectured,  that  some  tremscriber,  recollecting  that  Levi 
had  just  before  been  called  the  son  of  Alpheus,  thought 
"  James  ^'  in  this  place  an  error,  and  substituted  ^^  Levi  **  in 
its  stead.  According  to  this  reading,  another  tax-gatherer, 
Levi  {jitvtg^  ^ffin^)^  ^6  ^^  o^  Alpheus,  was  represented  as 
an  Apostle,  as  well  as  Matthew,  who  is  before  mentioned 
in  the  list.  This  false  reading  may  be  supposed  to  have 
made  its  way  into  a  few  manuscripts  in  the  time  of  Origen, 
though  it  has  now  disappeared  from  all. 

From  the  circumstance,  that  Mark  and  Luke  give  Mat- 
thew the  name  of  Levi  in  their  account  of  his  call  to  be 
an  Apostle,  some  modem  critics,  and  among  them  Grotius, 
have  supposed  Levi  and  Matthew  to  be  different  persons ; 
and  there  appear  to  have  been  some  who  held  the  same 
opinion  in  ancient  times.* 

Vni.  Luke  i.  46.  Origen  says,  according  to  his  Latin 
translator,  that  the  words  of  this  and  the  following  verses 
were  ascribed  in  some  copies  to  Elizabeth;  whether  by 
reading  tins  t  j)  Magiifi^  as  Wetstein  supposes,  or  by  sub- 
stituting the  name  ^EUaipn  for  Magitifi^  as  Griesbach  thinks, 
is  uncertain.  0pp.  III.  940.  The  reading  "  Elizabet "  is 
found  in  three  Latin  MSS. ;  yet  the  supposition  of  Wetstein 
may  appear  most  probable. 

IX.  Luke  ix.  48.  Origen  repeatedly  quotes  the  last  words 
thus,  ovTog  Hot  I  fiiyag^  but  observes  in  one  place,  that 
taim  was  the  reading  of  some  copies.  0pp.  III.  5dT. 
Our  present  authorities  are  divided. 

*  Bee  Clement.  Al.    Opp.  595. 
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X.  Luke  xiv.  19.  Origen  says,  that,  instead  of  i^onw 
Gf ,  that  is,  instead  of  the  clause  beginning  with  tliose  words, 
there  was  found  in  some  copies  xal  dia  jovxo  ov  dvyafiat 
iX&tiv.  0pp.  III.  981.  For  igonS  a;,  txt  /ue  naqfixfiyiivov^ 
the  Cambridge  MS.  reads  dio  ov  dvvafiai  ilduvy  —  and  so 
likewise  some  of  the  old  Latin  versions. 

XI.  Luke  xxiii.  45.  Origen,  according  to  his  Latin  trans- 
lator, states,  that,  in  most  copies,  were  found  the  words 
daxotia&fi  o  ^liog^  but  in  some  tov  ^Uov  ixXtinoviog.  The 
latter  words,  if  we  may  trust  his  translator,  he  thought, 
while  writing  the  passage  just  quoted,  to  be  an  intentional 
corruption  of  some  ill-disposed  persons.  They  are,  how- 
ever, elsewhere  regarded  by  him  as  those  of  Luke.  Opp. 
m.  923.  comp.  II.  414,  415,  vid.  et  III.  56.  Our  present 
authorities  are  divided. 

Xn.  John  i.  3,  4.  ^'  Some  copies,'*  says  Origen,  ^^  read, 
and  perhaps  correctly,  S  yiyovw  ip  avtm  (ftiif  iaxivy  Opp. 
IV.  72.  This  reading  is  supported  by  other  extant  authori- 
ties. 

Xm.  John  i.  28.  ^^I  am  not  ignorant,'*  says  Origen, 
^  that  in  almost  all  the  copies  we  find  the  name  Bij^ar/^r, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  formerly.  But  I  am 
persuaded,  that  we  ought  to  read,  not  Bij&opla^  but  Bti^afiw 
^."  Opp.  rV.  140.  The  latter  is  the  reading  of  the  Re- 
ceived Text,  which  Oriesbach  has  removed,  and  substituted 
the  former. 

SircR  are  the  various  readings  particularly  remarked  upon 
by  Origen ;  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  Gospels,  extant  in  his  day,  did  not,  to  say 
the  least,  difier  more  from  each  other  than  those  which  we 
now  possess. 


NOTE  C. 
(  See  p.  79.  ) 

UNDISPUTED  INTERPOLATIONS  IN  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE 

GOSPELS. 


With  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
the  following  are  the  only  undisputed  interpolations,  of  any 
considerable  length,  which  have  been  found  in  any  manu- 
script of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels. 

I.  After  Matthew  xx.  28,  the  following  passage  is  found 
in  the  Cambridge  manuscript 

*Tfitig  di  {^ijTctre  ix  fiixgov  av^rjaai,  ital  in  fidCoPog  Horror 
elvai,  EiatQXOfJin'ot  ds  itai  naganXri'&irteg  dtim^aaif  /i^  awaxUi- 
via&ai  tig  Tovg  i^dxovtag  xonovgi  fjtfjnore  ipdo^ottgog  aov  iniX&ij^ 
xai  ngoatX^mv  6  dttTrvoxli^TOtQ  ttnri  aoif'^En  xdm  x^qbi'  xal 
xmaiaxvy^i^ar}.  *Eav  di  avaniatjg  iig  jov  ^ttova  xonor^  xal 
iitiX&ji  aov  rjiTOtv,  igtl  aoh  o  dtiTtyoxX^tw^f  2ivuy%  tti  am '  xtu 
tarai  aot  tovto  xgi^aifiop, 

^^  But  do  you  strive  to  increase  from  what  is  little,  and  to 
become  less  from  what  is  greater.  And  when  you  enter, 
having  been  invited  to  a  supper,  do  not  lie  down  in  the  places 
of  distinction,  lest  a  more  honorable  person  than  thou  come 
in,  and  the  master  of  the  feast  come  and  say  to  thee,  Go  down 
lower ;  and  thou  shalt  be  put  to  shame.  But  shouldst  thou 
lie  down  in  an  inferior  place,  and  one  inferior  to  thee  come 
in,  the  master  of  the  feast  will  say  to  thee,  Gro  up  yet  high- 
er ;  and  this  will  be  profitable  to  thee.'' 
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It  is  remarkable,  considering  that  this  passage  is  derived 
from  one  actually  found  in  Luke,*  how  many  discrepances 
exist,  within  so  short  a  compass,  between  its  language  and 
that  of  the  Greek  Grospel  of  Matthew,  of  the  other  Grospels, 
and  of  the  New  Testament  generally.  This  difference 
extends  through  the  whole  passage.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Evangelists  resembling  the  obscure  antithesis  so  singu- 
larly expressed,  with  which  it  commences ;  nor  is  the  awk- 
ward and  illogical  arrangement  of  the  words  iiasgxofitrot 
di  *al  nagwuXfi^irttq  ^unvijoai  consistent  with  their  general 
style.  Matthew^s  translator  does  not  use  the  infinitive  for 
the  imperative,  as  is  here  done  in  the  word  ivaxXslvea&ai. 

The  following  words  and  expressions  occur  nowhere  in 
the  New  Testament.  1.  naQaxaltio'&ai  dsmviiaai,  2.  nago' 
KoXua&M  as  used  of  an  invitation  to  a  feast.  3.  i^ix^v, 
4.  ditnvoitXi^wg.  5.  xaTCn /ctf^eeo.  6.  tjjtttty  tonog,  7.  awiyi» 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used.  And  besides  these,  the 
following  are  never  used  in  Matthew's  Grospel.  8.  ilajjwv. 
9.  diinpiu,  10.  spdo^g.  11.  intQxotiai"  12.  xaraioafww. 
13.    rfrtwv,     14.  av».     15.  /^ijai/uo^. 

In  regard  to  the  last  word,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
use  of  the  epithet  "  profitable,"  applied,  as  it  is  here,  to  a 
course  of  conduct  by  way  of  recommending  it,  is  very  for- 
eign from  the  manner  of  Jesus. 

IL  In  the  Codex  Stephani  17,  it  is  said  that  instead  of  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  Mark's  Grospel,  the  genuineness  of 
which  we  have  before  examined,  the  following  conclusion 
was  found  in  some  manuscripts,  f 

Uarta  di  ta  nagriyytlfiiva  toig  ntgl  tov  Ilhgov  avrtofing 
i^yytiX€».     Mtta  di  tavta,  xal  avtog  6  Iriaovg  ano  avonolrig 

*  Ch.  xiv.  w.  7  - 11.  t  See  before,  p.  Izziv. 
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xttl  Sx^t  dvoiug  i^aniaxuli  di!^  uinw  to  U^  %al  Sq^aqtov 
niigvyfia  t^^  alwpiov  auttiglag. 

^^  And  without  delay,  they  made  known  to  Peter  and  his 
companions  all  which  had  been  commanded.  And  afler  this, 
Jesus  himself  sent  forth  through  them  the  holy  and  incor* 
ruptible  preaching  of  the  eternal  salvation  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun/' 

The  difference  between  the  use  of  language  in  this  pas* 
sage  and  that  of  Mark  and  the  other  Evangelists  is  so  ob- 
vious, even  in  a  translation,  that  no  particular  comments 
upon  it  are  necessary. 

III.  The  Cambridge  manuscript,  and  two  others,  at  Luke 
vi.  5,  have  the  following  passage. 

tlnsv  ttirta  *  "Ap&gtine,  ti  fih  oldag  %L  noisigt  fiaxoQiog  ti  '  9i  di 
fifl  oldag,  inittonagonog  xal  nagaPatrjg  tl  xov  vofiov. 

*'*'  The  same  day  beholding  one  working  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  said  to  him,  Man,  if  thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing, 
thou  art  blessed ;  but  if  thou  dost  not  know,  thou  art  ac- 
cursed, and  art  a  transgressor  of  the  Law.'* 

According  to  Luke's  practice,  the  first  words  would 
not  be  t^  aiftfj  '^fiigt*,  but  iv  avt^  rfj  ^fiigfjt.  See  xiii.  31. 
xxiii.  12.  xxiv.  13.  The  other  form  of  words  is  nowhere 
used  by  him,  or  either  of  the  other  Evangelists.  El  fUf, 
without  the  addition  of  ovy  or  ydg,  does  not  occur  in  his 
writings;  nor  the  word  iniKoiaQcnog,  nor  ira^o/Sanjc ;  nor 
the  combination  h  de  fn^  without  the  addition  of  /c.  For  f» 
ds  fXTj  oldag  he  would  probably  have  written,  according  to  his 
custom,  H  di  fn^/i,  simply ;  as  in  v.  36,  37.  x.  6.  xiii.  9. 
xiv.  32. 

But,  above  all,  the  dissonance  between  the  words  ascribed 
to  Jesus  and  the  general  tone  of  his  instructions  must 
strike  every  one. 
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The  diversity  between  the  characteristics  of  these  inter- 
polatioDs  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Grospels  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  different  would  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  Gospels 
from  what  it  now  is,  had  not  each  been  the  work  of  a  single 
writer.  Any  other  supposition  is  mconsistent  with  the  pe- 
culiar and  uniform  character  which  belongs  to  them,  regard- 
ed both  as  a  class  of  books  and  individually ;  and  this  dis- 
tinct character  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  such  a  comparison 
as  we  have  made  between  it  and  that  of  these  few  undisputed 
interpolations  which  have  found  their  way  into  some  man- 
uscripts. The  results  of  the  comparison  are  the  more 
remarkable,  considering  that  such  a  difference  is  evident, 
notwithstanding  the  passages  are  so  brief. 


NOTE  D. 
(See  pp.  98,  170,  and  179.) 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CORRESPONDENCES  AMONG  THE 

FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS. 


Section  I. 
Preliminary  Statement. 

The  remarkable  agreement  among  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels has  given  occasion  to  many  attempts  to  explain  its 
origin.  But,  generally,  in  the  hypotheses  that  have  been 
framed,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  kept  in  mind,  that  its  oc- 
currence with  so  much  that  is  dissimilar  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  ;  and  that,  though  our 
ultimate  purpose  be  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  correspon- 
dences among  those  Gospels,  it  must  embrace  likewise  a 
solution  of  their  differences.  Together  with  this,  the  ap- 
pearances to  be  explained  are  as  follows. 

Many  portions  of  the  history  of  Jesus  are  found  in  com- 
mon in  the  first  three  Gospels ;  others  are  common  to  two 
of  their  number,  but  not  found  in  the  third.  In  the  passa- 
ges referred  to,  there  is  generally  a  similarity,  sometimes  a 
very  great  similarity,  in  the  selection  of  particular  circum- 
stances, in  the  aspect  under  which  the  event  is  viewed,  and 
the  style  in  which  it  is  related.  Sometimes,  the  language 
found  in  different  Gospels,  though  not  identical,  is  equiva- 
lent, or  nearly  equivalent ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  same 
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aeries  of  words,  with  or  without  slight  variations,  occurs 
throughout  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  a  sentence,  and 
even  in  larger  portions. 

The  occurrence  of  passages  verbally  the  same,  or  strik- 
ingly coincident  in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words, 
which  appearances  I  shall  denote  by  the  term  verbal  cotfi- 
cidenee^  or  verbal  agreement,  particularly  demands  attention. 
In  maintaining  the  hypothesis,  that  the  EvangelistB  copied 
from  common  documents,  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
it ;  but  its  importance,  as  a  ground  of  ailment  for  that 
hypothesis,  disappears,  when  the  subject  is  more  thoroughly 
examined,  and  viewed  in  a  proper  light.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital  of 
the  words  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 
Thus,  in  Matthew^s  Gospel,  the  passages  verbally  coincident 
with  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  Grospeb  amount  to  less 
than  a  sixth  part  of  its  contents ;  and  of  this,  about  seven 
eighths  occur  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  only 
about  one  eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  may  call 
mere  narrative,  in  which  the  Evangelist,  speaking  m  his 
own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the  choice  of  his  expres- 
sions. In  Mark,  the  proportion  of  coincident  passages  to 
the  whole  contents  of  the  Grospel  is  about  one  sixth,  of 
which  not  one  fifth  occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still 
less  agreement  of  expression  with  the  other  Evangelists. 
The  passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only  to  about 
a  tenth  part  of  his  Grospel ;  and  but  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it  appears  in  the  narrative ;  in  which  there  are 
veiy  few  instances  of  its  existence  for  more  than  hcdf  a 
dozen  words  together.*  In  the  narrative,  it  may  be  com- 
puted as  less  than  a  twentieth  part. 

*  The  moft  remarkable  example  ia  Luke  ix.  16,  where  Luke  coin« 
cidea  with  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  through  more  than  half  a  verse. 
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These  definite  proportions  are  important,  as  showing  dis' 
tinctly  in  how  small  a  part  of  each  Gospel  there  is  any 
verbal  coincidence  with  either  of  the  other  two  ;  and  to  how 
great  a  degree  such  coincidence  is  confined  to  passages  in 
which  the  Evangelists  professedly  give  the  words  of  others, 
particularly  of  Jesus. 

The  proportions  should,  however,  be  further  compared 
with  those  which  the  narrative  part  of  each  Grospel  bears  to 
that  in  which  the  words  of  others  are  professedly  repeated. 
Matthew^s  narrative  occupies  about  one  fourth  of  his  Gros- 
pel ;  Mark's  about  one  half,  and  Luke's  about  one  third. 
It  may  easily  be  computed,  therefore,  that  the  proportioD 
of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  the  narrative  part  of -each 
Grospel,  compared  with  what  exists  in  the  other  part,  is 
about  in  the  following  ratios  ;  in  Matthew  as  one  to  some- 
what  more  than  two,  in  Mark  as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke 
as  one  to  ten. 

As  a  preliminary,  then,  toward  accounting  for  the  agree- 
ment of  language  in  the  first  three  Grospels,  we  must  divide 
each  of  them  into  two  portions ;  the  one  consisting  of  that 
part  in  which  the  Evangelist  speaks  in  his  own  person,  and 
the  other  of  words  professedly  not  his  own.  Having  done 
this,  it  appears  from  the  statements  before  made,  that  the 
same  cause  could  not  have  operated  alone,  in  both  these 
different  portions,  to  produce  coincidence  of  language.  We 
cannot  explain  this  phenomenon  by  the  supposition,  that 
the  Gospels  were  transcribed  either  one  from  another,  or 
all  from  common  documents;  for,  if  such  transcription 
had  been  the  cause,  it  would  not  have  produced  results  so 
unequal  in  the  different  portions  into  which  the  Gospels 
naturally  divide  themselves. 

But  in  regard  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  other  causes  were 
in  operation,  that  may  account  for  the  verbal  coincidences 
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amoDg  the  E?angelists,  in  their  reports  of  what  he  said. 
There  was,  in  this  case,  an  invariable  archet3rpe,  to  which 
each  writer  would  endeavour  to  conform  himself.  Events 
may  be  correctly  related  in  many  forms  of  language  differ- 
ent from  each  other.  Words  can  be  repeated  with  accuracy 
only  in  one  form.  But  each  of  the  first  three  Evangelists 
intended  to  give  the  words  of  his  Master  as  they  were  utter- 
ed by  him.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Evangelist, 
while  writing,  merely  recollected  those  words  as  having 
been  formerly  uttered  by  Jesus,  and  repeated  them  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  oAen,  without  doubt,  quoted  them  in 
his  oral  discourses,  and  heard  them  quoted  by  his  fellow- 
preachers  of  Christianity.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
they  must,  many  of  them,  have  become  formularies  in 
which  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  of  our  religion  were  ex- 
pressed. The  agreement  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  in 
their  reports  of  the  words  of  Christ,  is  no  greater  than 
these  considerations  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  There  is 
no  ground  for  any  other  hypothesis  concerning  it. 

Some  of  the  same  considerations  will  explain  also  the 
agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  so  far  as  it  exists,  in  their 
reports  of  the  words  spoken  by  others  beside  their  Master, 
particularly  such  as  were  connected  with  his  own,  as  lead- 
ing to  some  reply  or  remark  from  him. 

There  is  another  case  in  which  the  first  three  Evangelists 
repeat  the  words  of  others.  It  is  in  their  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament.  These  are  commonly  derived  from  the 
Septuagint  version,  without  direct  reference  to  the  Hebrew 
text  Those  which  they  have  in  common  all  appear  to 
have  been  taken  from  that  version ;  whether  they  are  found 
in  our  Greek  translation  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  or  in  the 
Greek  originals  of  Mark  and  Luke.  Now,  as  far  as  the 
Evangelists  verbally  agree  at  once  with  the  Septuagint  and 
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each  other,  or  ob  fi»  as  they  Ferbally  difier  firom  each 
other  in  their  quotations,  no  explanatioa  is  required  as 
regards  our  present  purpose.  Neither  circumstanca  can 
pioTe  a  connection  among  them  of  any  kind.  But  there  are 
several  instances  in  which  either  two  or  all  three  of  the 
Evangelists  agree  with  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
di^r  from  our  present  copies  of  the  Septuagint  In  regard 
to  this  fact  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  text  of  the  Septua- 
gint has,  from  various  causes,  undergone  very  considerable 
changes,  and  we  cannot  conclude  that,  because  a  reading 
is  not  found  in  any  of  our  present  copies,  it  was  not  extant 
in  copies  in  the  time  of  the  Evangelists.*  If  there  be 
cases,  as  I  believe  there  are,  in  which  two  or  sdl  of  the 
Evangelists  agree  in  a  reading,  not  only  varying  from  the 
text  of  our  present  copies,  but  from  that  of  the  copies  com- 
monly used  by  them,  these  cases  may  be  explained  by  the 
supposition,  that  the  passage,  having  been  frequently  used 
in  the  oral  discourses  of  the  Apostles  and  their  companions, 


*  This  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  the  different  readings  of  two 
of  our  present  copies  in  a  passage  (Zochariah  xiii.  7),  which  Mat- 
thew (zxvi.  31)  and  Mark  (ziv.  27)  agree  verbally  in  quoting,  except 
that  two  words  are  added  by  Matthew.  As  giveo  by  them,  it  ia 
as  follows :  —  JIcra^M  r«y  ^'•i/Mpm,  xm  hst^xaf^riffn^'tTmi  «■«  v^i^rs 
(Matthew  adds,  rig  tfiftftif).  The  reading  of  this  passage  in  the 
Vatican  text  of  the  iSeptuagint  is, —  JJara^an  r»uf  vtt/titmf,  mmi 
Urflr«0'art  ret  xr^ifiara.  Here  seems  a  great  variation  in  the  Evange- 
lists ;  but  the  Alexandrine  text  of  the  Septuagint  has  these  words :  — 

8och  differences  of  reading  existing  in  our  present  copies  of  the 
Septuagint,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  copies  extant  in  the  age  of 
the  Evangelists  had  still  different  readings,  to  which  the  quotations 
in  the  Gospels  may  have  been  conformed  in  some  of  the  examples  of 
Terbal  coincidence  with  each  other  in  which  they  differ  firom  all 
exiitiBg  BMnoforipts  of  the  Septuagint. 
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had  undergone  a  change  of  its  original  fonn.  lliis  change 
may  faave  been  accidental,  as  verbal  accuracy  'was  often 
neglected  in  such  quotations ;  or  it  may  have  been  made 
intentionally,  as  there  sometimes  appear  to  be  reasons  for  it* 
In  either  case,  it  would  be  the  form  of  words  with  which 
the  Evangelists  were  most  familiar. 

The  preceding  remarks  respecting  the  recital  of  the  lan- 
guage of  others  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  will  hereaAer 
receive  further  illustration.  I  make  them  in  this  place,  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  view  during  our  examination  of  those 
hypotheses,  according  to  which  the  verbal  coincidences  and 
other  correspondences  among  the  first  three  Evangelists  are 
the  result  of  their  having  copied,  either  one  from  another, 
or  all  from  common  documents.  No  argument  for  either 
supposition  can,  I  think,  be  founded  upon  their  agreement 
in  their  reports  or  citations  of  the  words  of  others.  In  this 
portion  of  their  Gospels,  the  amount  of  verbal  coincidence 
19  Dot  greater  than  what  the  causes  suggested  might  lead  us 
to  expect 

Thebe  is  another  consideration  to  be  attended  to,  respect- 
ing the  verbal  correspondence  of  the  first  three  Gospels. 
Whether  we  take  the  term  in  a  stricter  or  looser  sense,  as 
denoting  either  sameness,  or  great  resemblance,  or  equiva- 
lence of  language,  this  correspondence  does  not  lie  together 
in  masses.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  does  not  extend  un- 
broken through  passages  of  any  considerable  length.  It 
is  in  fragments,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  interrupted 
by  a  dissimilitude  of  ideas  and  language,  running  through 
far  the  greater  part  of  each  Gospel.  As  an  example  of 
this  intermixture  in  a  particular  passage,  we  may  take  the 
account  of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  at  Capernaum.  As 
the  verbal  correspondeiioe  of  the  Evangelists  may  be  made 
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as  apparent  in  our  own  language  as  in  the  original,  I  shall 
in  this,  and  in  other  similar  cases,  give  the  passages  quoted 
in  a  translation.  The  diversity  of  expression  cannot  al- 
ways be  equally  well  represented ;  but  this  is  unimportant 
as  regards  our  purpose. 


Matthew  ix.  1-8. 

And  going  on  board 
the  boat,  he  passed 
over  and  came  to  his 
own  city. 


And  lo !  they  brought 
to  him  a  paralytic, 
laid  on  a  bed. 


Mark  u.  1-12. 

And  again,  after 
some  days,  he  enter- 
ed Capernaum ;  and 
the  news  spread  that 
he  was  in  his  house 
there.  And  immedi- 
ately many  were  col- 
lected, so  that  there 
was  no  room  for  them 
even  before  the  door ; 
and  he  taught  them 
his  doctrine. 

And  they  came  to 
him  bringing  a  para- 
lytic, borne  by  four 
men.  And  not  being 
able  to  get  near  him 
on  account  of  the 
crowd,  they  removed 
a  part  of  the  awning 
over  whore  he  was, 
and,  breaking  through, 
let  down  the  bed  on 


Luke  Y.  17-26. 

And  it  happened 
one  day,  that  he  was 
teaching,  and  there 
were  sitting  by  Phar- 
isees and  Teachers  of 
the  Law,  who  had 
come  from  erery  town 
of  Galilee  and  Judea, 
and  from  Jerusalem; 
and  the  power  of  the 
Lord  was  displayed  in 
the  healing  of  the  sick. 

And  lo  !  some  per- 
sons brought  on  a  bed 
a  man  who  was  a 
paralytic,  and  were 
desirous  to  carry  him 
in  and  lay  him  before 
Jesus.  And  not  find- 
ing any  way  to  carry 
him  in,  on  account  of 
the  crowd,  they  got 
on  the  house-top,  and 
lowered  him  down 
from  the  roof,*  with 


*  dltk  rSv  Mt^mfittft — which  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  per  ttgulas^ 
and  does  not,  any  more  than  the  Latin  words,  signify  "  through  the 
tiling,**  or  ^  through  the  roof"  To  render  verbally,  we  should  say 
'*by  way  of  the  roof,'*  but  the  meaning  is  here  more  intelligibly 
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Matthew.  Mark.  Luke. 

which   the    paralytic  his     bed,    into    the 

was  lying.*  midst,  before  Jesus.* 

And  Jesus,  perceiv-        And  Jesus,  perceiv-  And  perceiving  their 

ing  their  faith,  said  to    ing  their  faith,  said  to  faith,  he  said,  Man  ! 

the    paralytic,    Take    the     paralytic.    Son !  thy  sins  are  forgiven 

courage,  son  !     Thy    thy  sins  are  forgiven,  thee, 
sins  are  forgiven  thee. 


expressed  by  saying  "  from  the  roof."  —  See  Wetstein's  N.  T.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  558,  559,  and  Kypke's  Observationes  SacrsB,  I.  230.  See  also,  in 
relation  both  to  this  and  the  following  note,  Shaw's  Travels,  pp.  273 
-280. 

*  To  understand  the  accounts  of  Mark  and  Luke,  we  must  attend 
to  the  following  considerations. 

Jesus  was  in  the  house  in  which  he  usually  resided  when  in 
Capernaum,  and  which  was  probably  owned  by  Peter.  This, 
doubtless,  was  a  small  house, —  the  habitation  of  one  who  was  not 
wealthy. 

The  more  conounon  notion  has  been,  that  Jesus  was  in  an  upper 
chamber  of  this  house  ;  and  that  the  roof  over  the  chamber  in  which 
he  was,  was  broken  through.    But  this,  I  think,  is  an  error. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  conception  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  either  of  which  seems  decisive.  One  is,  that  when  such 
a  crowd  was  pressing  to  hear  him,  our  Lord  would  not  have  retired 
to  an  upper  chamber  of  a  small  house  that  he  might  there  address 
those  only  who  could  gain  admission.  The  other  is,  that  the  break- 
ing through  of  a  roof  over  his  head,  with  the  inconvenience  and 
disorder  that  it  must  have  occasioned,  would  have  been  an  act  of 
such  gross  indecorum  as  is  not  to  be  imagined. 

In  essential  conformity,  then,  with  an  explanation  given  by  Dr. 
Shaw  (in  his  Travels,  as  before  referred  to),  we  are,  1  suppose,  to 
conceive  of  Jesus  as  in  the  inner  court  of  the  house,  the  place  where, 
in  the  houses  of  Judea  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  a  large  com- 
pany was  always  received.  The  bearers  of  the  paralytic,  not  being 
able  to  make  their  way  to  him  through  the  crowd,  ascended  to  the 
flat,  terraced  roof  of  the  house,  passing  up  stairs,  which  rose  either 
from  the  porch  or  just  by  the  entrance  of  the  court,  or  perhaps  pass- 
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Matthew.  Maik.  Loke. 

And,  behold !  some        But    there     were        And  the  Teachen 

of  the  Teachers  of  the    some  of  the  Teachen  of  the  Law  and  the 

Law  laid  within  them«    of  the    Law    sitting  Pharisees  beuan  tony 

selves,  This  man  bhis-    there,   who    said    in  intheir  hearts^Whois 

phemes.  their  hearts,  How  is  this  man  who  speaks 

it     that    this     man  blasphemies  ?     Who 

speaks  such  blasphe-  can  forgive  sins  ex- 

mies  ?    Who  can  for-  cept  God  alone  ? 
give  sins,  except  one, 
God? 


ing  over  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house ;  and  fit>m  the  roof  where 
they  were,  they  lowered  the  sick  man  down  into  the  court. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  thus  understanding  the  account  of  Luke. 
Mark's  account  requires  a  little  farther  explanation.  In  this  account, 
the  word  rrl^n,  rendered  *'roof"  in  the  Common  Version,  denotes, 
I  conceive,  conformably  to  common  uses  of  it,  the  awning  stretched 
over  the  court,  as  an  awning  often  was.  This  the  bearers  of  the 
sick  man  partially  removed ;  but  having  done  so,  the  parapet,  which, 
according  to  the  usual  mode  of  building,  ran  along  the  roof  over  the 
court,  probably  about  breast-high,  as  Shaw  says  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  presented  an  obstacle  to  their  purpose.  Over  the  parapet  they 
would  not  undertake  to  lift  their  burden;  for  this  could  not  have 
been  done  with  convenience  or  safety.  They  accordingly  made  so 
opening  through  it,  which  Mark  expresses  by  the  word  l^«^v|«»rtr, 
^  breaking  through,'*  without  mentioning  what  was  broken  through. 

This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  of  the  imperfect  style  of  nar> 
ration  found  in  the  Evangelists.  They  did  not  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  what  was  clear  to  their  own  minds  might  not  be  equally  clear  to 
the  minds  of  readers  living  many  centuries  afler  they  wrote.  They 
thought  only  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances to  which  their  narratives  related. 

Having  altered  above  the  rendering  given  in  the  first  edition, 
which  was  conformed  to  the  more  common  conception  of  the  pas- 
sage, it  seemed  proper  to  explain  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Other- 
wise, I  should  have  been  unwilling  to  withdraw  attention  from  the 
main  argument  before  us.  —  Jfote  to  2d  Edition. 
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MiMhesr.                        Afaik.  Lnke. 

AiiilJefli]f,percei¥-        But  Jemio,  imnie-  But  Jasoo,  (knowing 

ing    their    thoughu,    diately    knowing    in  theif  thoughtB,  said  to 

said,    Why    are    ye    his   mind   that   they  them,   What  are   ye 

thinking  evil  in  your    thus  thought   within  thinking      in     your 

hearts?  Jfor which  b    them,  «aid  to   them,  heerts?     Which     is 

easier,  to  «qr.    Thy    Why  think  ye  thus  easier,  to   say.  Thy 

.sins  are  forgiven,  or  to    in    .your    hearts? —  sins  are  forgiven,  or 

say.  Rise,  and  walk.    Which   is  easier,   to  to    say.    Rise,    and 

But     that    ye     may    say  to  the  paralytic,  walk.     But  that  ye 

know   that  the    Son    Thy  sins  are  forgiT«  may   know   that  the 

of  Han  has  authority    en,  or  to  say.  Rise,  Son  of  Man  has  au- 

>0B   earth  to   foigive    take  up  thy  bed,  and  thority    on    earth   to 

sms— then  he  says  to    walk.     But  that  ye  forgive  sins  —  he  said 

the    paralytic.    Rise,    may  know    that  the  to   the    paralytic;    I 

take  up  thy  bed,*  and    Son  of  Man  has  an-  say  to  thee.  Rise,  and, 

go  to  thy  house.             thority    on    earth    to  taking  up  thy  bed,* 

forgive  sins  —  he  says  go  to  thy  house. 

to   the    paralytic,  1 

say    to    thee.    Rise, 

take  up  thy  bed,*  and 

go  to  thy  house. 

And  he  rose  up             And  he  rose  up  im-  And  directly  rising 

mediately,   and   tak-  up  before  them,  and 

ing  up  his  bed,  he  taking  up   what  he 

nod  went  to  his  house,    went  out  before  tham  was  lying  upon,  he 

all;  went   to    his    house, 

glorifying  God. 

And  the  multitude    so  that  they  were  all  And      amazement 

who*were  looking  on    ffall    of   amazement,  seized  upon  all;  and 

were  stmck  with  as-    and    glorified     God,  they    glorified    God, 

tonishment,  and  glo-    sayii^,     We     never  and  were  filled  with 

rified  God,  who  had    saw  the  like.  awe,  saying.  We  have 

given  such  power  to  ween  wonderfUl  things 

to-day. 


*  The  three  Evangelists  use  three  different  terms  for  bed ;  Mat- 
thew, uXsnii  Mark,  m^Um^  andXttkc  mXntUm 
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Thus,  in  other  passages,  in  which  there  is  a  Yerfaal  cor- 
respondence among  the  Evangelists,  it  sometimes  amoants 
to  identity  of  language,  though  very  rarely  through  a  whole 
sentence,  where  they  narrate  in  their  own  persons ;  some- 
times it  presents  various  shades  of  resemhlance,  but,  in 
either  case,  is  almost  always  broken  iQto  short  portions,  and 
separated  by  matter  in  which  the  Evangelists  diverge  from 
each  other ;  sometimes  into  real  or  apparent  discrepances. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  theory  to  account  for  the 
agreement  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  one  with  another, 
can  be  satisfactory,  unless  it  afford,  likewise,  an  expla- 
nation of  their  want  of  agreement,  or  in  other  words  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  their  correspondences 
present  themselves. 

We  will  now  turn  to  another  fact  which  requires  our 
attention,  in  reference  to  the  agreement  and  disagreement 
of  the  first  three  Gospels.  It  is,  that,  in  the  order  of  events 
related  in  common  hy  the  three  Evangelists^  Mark  and  Luke 
differ  from  Matthew,  and  coincide  with  each  other,  par- 
ticularly in  three  remarkable  instances. 

In  the  first  of  them,  Matthew  (viii.  1-4)  represents  the 
cure  of  a  leper  as  having  been  performed  by  Christ  pre- 
viously to  his  being  in  Capernaum  on  the  Sabbath,  as 
related  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Groepel,  while  Mark  and 
Luke  represent  what  is  obviously  the  same  cure  as  having 
been  performed  by  Christ  after  leaving  the  city.* 

Another  discrepance,  which  is  more  extraordinary,  is  as 
follows.  According  to  Matthew,  Jesus,  in  the  evening  (as 
appears)  of  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  just  mentioned,  which 
he  spent  at  Capernaum,  left  the  city,  crossed  the  lake  of 


Mark  i.  40-45.   Luke  t.  12- 15. 
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Galilee  in  a  boat  with  his  disciples,  miraculously  stilled  a 
tempest,  which  befell  them  on  their  course,  arrived  in  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes,  and  there  restored  sanity  to  two 
demoniacs,  returned  immediately  afler  to  Capernaum,  and 
on  Monday  (as  appears)  cured  a  person  afflicted  with  palsy, 
called  Matthew  to  be  a  disciple,  was  present  at  an  enter- 
tainment (in  Matthew ^s  house,  as  we  learn  from  Luke), 
justified  his  disciples  for  not  fasting,  healed  a  woman  with 
an  issue  of  blood,  and  restored  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to 
life.*     On  the  other  hand,  Mark  and  Luke  represent  the 
voyage  across  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  the  events  of  the 
two  days  following,  —  excepting  the  cure  of  the  paralytic, 
the  call  of  Matthew,  and  the  entertainment  at  his  house, 
with  the  conversation  about  fasting  connected  with  it,f  — 
as  having  taken  place  at  a  later  period  of  Christ^s  ministry, 
after  the  discourse  in  which   he  delivered  a  number  of 
parables  near  the  shore  by  Capernaum.  |    No  reason  can 
be  assigned,  why  Matthew  should  not  have  related  all  the 
events  mentioned  in  their  proper  order.     As  an  Apostle, 
he  had  the  best  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
time  and  place  of  different  transactions.     Mark  and  Luke, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  not  Apostles ;  and  in  Luke^s  Gos- 
pel there  are,  beside  the  present,  many  clear  indications, 
that  he  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  succession 
of  events,  and  was  often  uninformed  of  the  particular  place 
where  they  occurred.^ 

*  Matthew  viii.  16.  -  ix.  26. 

t  To  these  events  they  may  be  considered  as  assigning  the  same 
period  with  St.  Matthew,  though  with  less  definiteness.  See  Mark 
ii.  1-22.    Luke  V.  17-39. 

t  Mark  iv.  35.  -  v.  43.    Luke  yiii.  22-56. 

I  Thus  the  cure  of  the  leper,  mentioned  above,  is  represented  by 
Matthew  (viii.  1  -5)  as  having  been  performed  just  before  our  Sa- 
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Therft  is,  fuxther,  mhat  seems  &  deciBTeieaaoit  for  be* 
lieving  liiat  Matthew  hast  nott  misplaced  the  paiticular. 


vionr  entered  Cq>eniBimi ;  but  the  indefimtenev  of  hukti*m.  inftr^ 
metion  reipecting  the  piece  of  iti  perfonmnoe  eppeeip  io.tfae.aui* 
ner  in  which  he  introdacea  the  acooant  (y.  13),  —  ^  And  when  he 
was  in  a  certain  oty,  behold !  a  man  fiill  of  leprosy."  ^The  core 
of  the  paralytic,  likewise  mentioned'  above,  we  learn  both  (torn 
BCatthew  Qx.  1)-  and  Mark  (ii.  1)  wa»  wrought  at  Capemaom ; 
while  Luke  (v.  16, 17),  after,  saying  that  Jbsas  withdrew  to  Mdilaiy 
places-  to  pray^  immediately  proceeds,  withoat  note  of  time  or  pleoei 
to  introduce  the  narrative  thus :  — ''  And  it  happened  one  day."  So 
the  voyage  across  the  lake  of  Galilee  to  the  country  of  the  Crada- 
renes  is  related  by  Matthew  (viii.  16, 18)  as  having  commenced  on 
the  evening  of  the  Sid>bath,  when  Jesus  fitst  pubKoly  appeared  at 
Capernaum,  and  by  Mark  (iv.  35)  is  referred'  (h  suppose  erroneous* 
ly)  to  the  eveninfp  of  the  day  when  Jesus  preached  in  parables ;  bat 
Luke  (wii.  22)  again  commences  this  narrative  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  last  mentioned  :  —  '*  And  it  happened  one  day." 

The  want  of  chronological  order  in  Luke's  Gospel  is  a  point  of 
some  importance.  It  is  evident,  I  think^  in  tfaecase  remarked  upon* 
in  the  text ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  a.few  more  instances* 

L  Matthew  (iv.  18-20)  and  Mark  (i.  16-18)  relate,  that  Peter 
was  called  to  be  a  disciple  before  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus  at 
Capernaum ;  and  that  Jesus,  when  at  Capernaum,  proceeded  from 
the  synagogue  to  Peter's  house,  where  he  cured  his  wife's  mother 
of  a  fever.  Luke,  who  mentions  the  last  events,  represents  the  call 
of  Peter  as  taking  place  subsequently,  when  Jesus  had  left  Caper- 
naum ;  and  describes  Peter  as  struck  with  consternation. at  a  miracle 
then  performed  by  our  Saviour  (v.  1-11). 

n.  It  is,  I  think,  likewise  evident,  that  Luke  confounded  the  dis- 
course called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  Jesus,  as  related  by^ 
Matthew,  delivered  before  his  public  appearance  in  Gapemaoni, 
with  that  which  he  addressed  to  his  Apostles-  immediately  after  their 
appointment  (Matth.  oh.  x.).  Luke  (vi.  18-49)  represents  our 
Saviour  upon  this  occasion,  not  as  giving  to  his  newly-appointed 
Apostles  the  appropriate  directions  referring  to  their  peculiar  duties, 
which  according  to  Matthew,  himself  an  Apostle,  he  aotualljr  did, 
but  as  delivering  the  Stomon  on  the  Mount;  at  the  close  of  which  he 
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in  quefltioB-  According  to  his  narrative,  it  appeaift|.  that 
they  all.  took  place  dtuing  three  daya^  on  the  hat.of  which 

relatag,  that.  Jesua  entered  Gapeiaatun,  and.  oured.  the  mrant  of  a 
centnnon.  To  the.  last  events,  Matthew  assigns  the  same  relative 
ordisr  in  reference  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Luke,  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  introduced  out  of  its  proper  place. 

HI.  Fissing  over  other  examples,  of  less  iinportanoe,  or  which' 
cannot  be  explained  in  soif^w-  woida,  I  will  adduoe  but  one  more. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  his-Goq>el.  (vv.  51,  52),  Luke  says :  —  '*  But. 
when  the  time  was  near  for  his  being  received  into  heaven,  he  set 
his  face  stea^ly  to  go  to  Jerusalem ;  and  sent  messengers  before 
him,  who  went  into  a  village  of  Samaritans  to  prepare  for  him.*' 
The  journey,  the  commencement' of  which  is  here  mentioned,  prob- 
ably occurred  some  months  before  our  Saviour's  orucifizibn.  It 
was,  as  r  suppose,. when  he  was  going  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabennip 
clea,.  mentioned  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  John's  Goi^el.  But  the 
language  of  Luke  implies  that  it  was  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
and  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  any  subsequent 
retom  to  Galilee.  Ih  the  tenth  chapter  (v.  38),  we  find  Jibsus  arrived 
at  Bethany  (aeertam  Unem,  Luke  says,  without  giving,  the  name),  the 
residence  of  Martha,  and  Mary,  &  short  distance  only  from  Jerusalem. 
But  in  the  eleventh  chapter  (vv.  14-23),  Luke  relates  the  cure  of  a 
demoniac,  and  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  charge,  that  he  cast  out  de- 
mons- by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  which  according  to  both  Matthew 
and  Mark  occurred  in  Galilee.  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  (v.  22),. 
we  are  told,  that  Jesus  *'  went  through  the  cities  and  villages,. teach- 
ing,,on.  his.  way  to  Jerusalem";  but  in  the  same  chapter  (vv.  31,; 
3S}i  we  find-  him  still  in  the  dominions  of  Herod,  probably  in 
Peroa-;  for  the  Pharisees  are  represented  as  telling  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  him  to  leave  the  country,  that  Herod,  its  ruler,  was 
desroua  of  destroying  him ;  while,  again,  in.  the  seventeenth  chapter 
(v..  U),.Luke  speaks  of  him  as  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  '*  passing 
along  the  confines  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,"  which  implies  that  he  was 
journeying:  fix>m  Galilee. 

Throughout  fiur  the  greater  part  of  Luke's  Gospel,  and  in  regard 
to  all  but  a  few  leading  events  in  Christ's  history,  there  seems  to  me 
a  want  of  chronolo^cal  orders 

I  may  here  add,  that  it  is  fiur  6rom  being  the  fiu^  as  might  be 
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he  was  called  to  be  a  disciple.  The  miraculous  cure  of 
Jairus^s  daughter  he  relates  as  immediately  following  the 
entertainment  at  his  own  house.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
his  memory  should  have  deceived  him  respecting  the  time 
when  such  events  occurred ;  and  that  he  should  have  ima- 
gined them  to  have  been  in  so  close  connection  with  the 
most  important  incident  in  his  own  life,  if  they  had  not 
taken  place  till  a  later  period  of  Christ^s  ministry.  The 
agreement,  therefore,  between  Mark  and  Luke  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  supposition,  that  they  observed  the  order 
of  time,  and  that  Matthew  did  not ;  nor  can  it  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  accident,  consequent  solely  upon  their 
both  being  ignorant  of  the  real  succession  of  events. 

Beside  the  two  already  mentioned,  there  is  another  in- 
stance in  which  Mark  and  Luke  differ  in  common  from  the 
order  of  Matthew.  They  place  the  accounts  of  his  disci- 
ples passing  through  a  field  of  grain  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
of  his  curing  on  the  Sabbath,  in  a  synagogue,  a  roan  with 
a  withered  hand,  before  the  appointment  of  the  Apos- 


supposed  from  Bome  of  the  statements  on  the  subject,  that  where 
Mark  or  Luke  differ  from  the  arrangement  of  Matthew,  in  the 
matter  common  to  all  three,  they  uniformly  agree  with  each  other. 
Two  examples  to  the  contrary  have  been  given  in  this  note ;  one, 
in  the  call  of  Peter ;  and  the  other,  in  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the 
charge,  that  he  cast  out  demons  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub  (Matth. 
zii.  22-37.  Mark  iii.  11,23-30.  Luke  zi.  14-23).  In  the  account, 
likewise,  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth  (Matth.  xiii.  54-58. 
Mark  vi.  1-6.  Luke  iv.  16  -  30),  and  in  the  account  of  the  attempt 
of  his  mother  and  relations  to  obtain  access  to  him  while  he  was 
teaching  the  people  (Matth.  xii.  46  -  50.  Mark  iii.  31  -  35.  Luke  viii. 
19-21),  Luke  differs  from  the  arrangement  of  Matthew,  while 
Mark  coincides  with  it.  The  only  important  instances  of  the  agree- 
ment of  Mark  and  Luke,  in  deviating  from  the  order  of  Matthew, 
are  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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ties;  while  Matthew  refers  both  events  to  a  subsequent 
period. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
in  the  Grospels,  the  consent  of  Mark  and  Luke  in  differing 
from  the  arrangement  of  Matthew  is,  perhaps,  most  difficult 
of  explanation ;  but  it  may  serve  as  a  test  of  the  probability 
of  some  of  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  those  phenomena. 

As  regards  any  hypothesis  intended  for  this  purpose, 
beside  accounting  for  those  phenomena,  there  are  other  con- 
ditions which  it  must  fulfil.  It  must  be  consistent  with  the 
historical  facts  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Gospels, 
and  with  the  intrinsic  probabilities  respecting  their  compo- 
mtion.  It  must  correspond  to  the  habits  of  the  age,  and 
pardcularly  to  those  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  If  we  regard 
the  Gospels  as  genuine,  it  must  accord  with  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  and,  in 
any  case,  with  the  general  character  of  the  works  them- 
selves. It  must  explain  the  phenomena,  which  constitute 
the  problem  to  be  solved,  consistently  with  all  the  other 
phenomena  which  the  Grospels  present.  These  works,  for 
instance,  show  that  their  authors,  whoever  they  were,  had 
no  habits  of  literary  composition,  that  they  were  unaccus- 
tmned  to  commit  events  to  writing ;  and  whatever  supposi- 
tion we  may  make  should  be  consistent  with  this  obvious 
fact  And,  lastly,  any  hypothesis,  to  be  admissible,  must 
assign  a  reasonable  motive  for  what  it  represents  the  authors 
of  the  Gospels  to  have  done  ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing 
in  other  words,  must  not  represent  them  as  acting  in  a 
manner  unreasonable  and  unaccountable. 

Im  treating  of  the  hypotheses  to  be  examined,  I  shall 
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use  language  confonned  to  the  belief  of  the  gemnnenen  of 
the  Gospels.  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  •fliat  no 
hypathesiB  for  ezplatniDg  their  conespondenOeB  is  tenable 
upon  a  contrary  supposition  ;*  nor  ihae  it  been  common  to 
maintain  any  such  hypothesis  in  connection  with  an  explicit 
denial  of  their  genuineness.  I,  liowever,  adopt  the  lan- 
guage in  question,  principally  for  the  sake  of  coDvenience 
and  perspicuity;  —  to  avoid  that  embarrassment  and  dtf> 
fuseness  of  expression,  which  would  arise  from  an  attempt 
to  present  the  problem  to  be  sohred  in  its  most  ^neral  and 
indefinite  form.  Many,  though  not  all,  of  the  arguments  I 
shall  adduce  respecting  the  first  two  hypotheses  examined 
are  equally  applicable,  whoever  may  be  considered  as  iSbe 
authors  of  the  Gospels ;  so  that  they  would  lose  none  of 
their  force,  if  the  names  of  ihoae  authors  were  denoted  by 
algebraic  symbols,  carrying  no  associations  with  them.  Tlie 
.hypothesis  I  shall  defend  supposes  that  the  <jr06pel8  have 
been  ascribed  to  their  true  authors ;  and,  if  it  afiford  the  only 
aatisfactory  solution  of  their  correspondences,  must  afford, 
at  the  same  time,  additional  proof  of  that  &ct  But  I  do 
not,  it  is  to  be  observed,  found  the  present  inquiry  upon  the 
conclusion  which  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  establisb, 
that  no  hypothesis  can  explain  the  correspondence  of  the 
-Gospels,  except  upon  the  supposition,  that  they  were  writ- 
ten in  the  apostolic  age,  or  what  is  equivalent,  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  genuineness;  on  the  contrary,  I  tmcrt  that 
this  conclusion  will  receive  new  confirmation  firom  what 
follows. 

With  these  views  of  the  nature  of  the  facts  to  be  ex- 
plained, of  &e  conditions  required  in  tiieir  explanatioD,  and 

*  Bee  before,  p.  IfiB,  seqq. 
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of  the  form  in  which  the  inqdiry  may  most  conveniently  be 
pursued,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different  theo- 
ries that  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  agreement 
of  the  first  three  Gospels. 


Section  II. 

On  the  Supposition  that  Two  of  the  Evangelists  copiedy 
One  from  his  Predecessor^  and  the  Other  from  Both  his 
Predecessors. 

The  most  obvious  solution  of  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion, which  has  formerly  been  very  generally  adopted,  is 
that  the  Evangelists  copied  one  from  another.  In  main- 
taining this  hypothesis,  we  must  suppose  that  the  latest 
copied  from  the  two  preceding,  and  the  second  in  order  of 
time,  from  his  predecessor;  since  there  are  agreements 
between  any  two  of  the  three  Gospels  for  which  it  will  not 
otherwise  account  To  determine  whether  this  hypothesis 
be  tenable,  we  will  consider  a  particular  form  of  it,  which 
is  as  plausible  as  any  other.  It  is  the  supposition  that 
Luke  copied  from  Matthew,  and  Mark  from  both  Matthew 
and  Luke. 

I.  Now  the  first  consideration  is,  that  when  we  ascribe 
to  an  individual  an  action  of  which  we  have  no  direct  proof, 
we  must  assign  some  probable  motive  for  the  action ;  and 
there  appears  no  reasonable  inducement  for  Mark  to  have 
formed  such  a  Gospel  as  his  own  from  those  of  Matthew 
and  Luke.  He  could  not  have  so  deceived  himself  as  to 
suppose,  that  he  was  writing  what,  to  any  class  of  men. 
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would  be  a  more  valuable  hifttoiy  of  Cfariat  than  either  of 
theirs.  He  could  not  supposei  that  it  would  supply  the 
place,  or  supersede  the  use,  of  either.  He  could  not  have 
written  his  Gospel  for  the  sake  of  the  small  additions  which 
he  has  made  of  original  matter ;  for  they  are  so  small  in 
amount  as  to  render  the  supposition  incredible.  Had  it 
been  his  object  to  give  supplementary  matter,  he  might, 
without  doubt,  have  collected  much  more ;  and  with  this 
purpose,  he  would  not,  as  he  has  done,  have  repeated  pas- 
sages, which,  if  he  copied,  he  has  only  abridged. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested,  that  he  intended  to  make 
a  Gospel,  which,  being  more  brief  than  the  other  two,  might 
be  transcribed  at  less  expense,  and  read  in  a  shorter  time ; 
and  which  would,  therefore,  circulate  more  widely.  But 
this  notion,  derived  from  the  booksellers^  trade  of  modem 
days,  is  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Christians.  Among  their  other  sacrifices,  they  would  not 
have  reckoned  that  of  a  few  denarii,  if  given  as  the'extia 
cost  of  a  more  complete  Gospel ;  nor  would  they  have  been 
unwilling  to  spare  the  additional  half-hour  required  for  its 
reading. 

n.  If  we  suppose  Mark  and  Luke  to  have  copied  from 
Matthew,  there  are  discrepances  between  them  and  Mat- 
thew for  which  we  cannot  account  It  is  true,  that  the 
simple  fact  that  there  are  discrepances  between  two  Evan- 
gelists does  not  prove  that  one  may  not  have  copied  the 
other ;  for  the  later  writer  may  have  intended  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessor.  But  the  discrepances  may  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  this  supposition  improbable  or 
incredible.  Thus  Matthew  relates,  that  two  demoniacs 
among  the  Gadarenes  were  restored  to  sanity  by  Jesus,  and 
that  he  gave  sight  to  two  blind  men  near  Jericho,  while 
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Marie  and  Luke,  in  each  case,  mention  only  one*  The 
difieience  is  of  no  importance,  considering  them  all  as  in- 
dependent historians ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  Mat- 
thew would  have  spoken  of  two,  if  there  had  been  only 
cue,  or  that  Mark  and  Luke  would  have  varied  from  his 
account  in  this  particular,  had  they  been  acquainted  with  it 
In  the  narrative  of  another  fact,  the  withering  of  the  barren 
fig-tree,  Matthew  represents  it  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  taking  place  as  soon  as 
4hey  were  uttered,  and  the  astonishment  and  awe  felt  by 
the  disciples  appear  in  him  as  expressed  at  the  moment :  — 
**And  the  disciples  seeing  it,  were  struck  with  awe,  and 
said.  How  suddenly  this  fig-tree  has  withered ! "  *  It  may 
seem,  at  first  view,  difficult  to  account  for  the  emotion  of 
the  disciples,  after  all  the  other  astonishing  miracles  which 
they  had  witnessed.  But  we  may  understand  it,  when  we 
consider  the  striking  visible  phenomenon  presented,  so  dif- 
ferent fixMn  any  which  Jesus  had  before  effected,  its  star- 
tling suddenness,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  miracle, 
unlike  his  former  works  of  mercy,  a  symbolical  act,  a 
visiUe  parable,  as  it  were,  intended  to  indicate  the  punish- 
ment about  to  fall  upon  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 
Jesus  had  **come  seeking  fruit  and  had  found  none."t  The 
account  of  Matthew  is  ccmsistent  and  probable.  But  Mark  I 
represents  the  words  of  our  Saviour  as  having  been  uttered 
on  one  morning,  and  the  efiect  of  them  upon  the  fig-tree  as 
haying  been  first  observed  by  his  disciples  the  following 
morning ;  when  Peter  ''  remembered  and  said  to  him,  Mas- 


*  See  Matthew  zxi.  18  seqq. 

t  See  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.  6  -  9),  which  if 
to  be  considered  as  explanatory  of  this  miracle. 
I  Ch.zi.  13-14, 90  seqq. 
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ter,  behold !  this  fig-tree  which  thou  didst  curse  has  with* 
ered.^^  That  the  disciples  remarked  upon  the  event  not 
only  when  it  occurred,  but  also  as  they  were  passing  the 
tree  the  following  morning,  is  not  improbable ;  and  it  may 
have  been  on  the  following  morning,  likewLse,  and  not 
immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  that  our 
Saviour  announced  to  them  those  miraculous  powers,  which, 
if  they  had  faith,  would  be  granted  to  them,  as  recorded 
both  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  We  may  thus  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  Mark  has  represented  the  transaction. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  astonishment  of  the 
disciples  was  expressed  directly  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
miracle ;  nor  can  we  suppose,  that  Mark,  with  the  account 
of  Matthew  before  him,  would  have  given  such  a  one  as 
appears  in  his  Gospel. 

The  differences  of  narration,  of  which  these  are  speci- 
mens, afford  proof,  that  neither  Mark  nor  Luke  copied  from 
Matthew.  But  the  most  striking  discrepances  between  the 
Evangelists  regard  the  chronological  order  of  events.  The 
voyage,  before  mentioned,  across  the  lake  of  Galilee  to  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes,  with  certain  facts  connected  with 
and  following  it,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  clearly  referred  by 
Matthew  to  a  particular  period  of  Chnst^s  ministry;  nor 
can  there,  I  think,  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  has  as- 
signed to  those  events  their  true  place.*  On  the  contrary, 
Mark,  explicitly  and  circumstantially,  states  them  as  having 
occurred  at  a  difierent  time.  After  relating  that  Jesus 
taught  by  the  sea-side  in  parables,  he  proceeds: — ^And 
the  same  day,  in  the  evening,  he  said  to  his  disciples.  Let 
us  cross  to  the  other  side  '^ ;  t  and  then  follows  an  account 
of  the  voyage.    Now,  if  Matthew's  order  be  correct,  as  we 

^ I    — 

*  See  before,  p.  czvi.  scqq.  t  Mark  iv.  35 
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believe,  Mark  could  have  no  good  reason  for  difTering  from 
it ;  nor  would  he  have  differed  from  it,  had  he,  as  has  been 
supposed,  taken  Matthew^s  Gospel  as  his  main  guide  in  the 
composition  of  his  own. 

Similar  reascming  is  equally  conclusive  against  the  sup- 
position, that  Luke  transcribed  from  Matthew^s  Gospel. 
Being  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  chronological  order 
of  many  events,  and  the  place  of  their  occurrence,  if  he 
had  borrowed  any  assistance  from  Matthew,  he  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  guide  in  those  respects. 

in.  Mark^s  Grospel,  though  but  about  three  fifUis  of  the 
size  of  either  of  the  other  two  Gospels,  has  in  no  other  respect 
the  •character  of  an  abridgment  or  a  selection  from  them. 
On  the  supposition,  that  he  formed  his  Gospel  out  of  the 
other  two,  there  is  no  principle  of  selection  which  can 
reasonably  be  ascribed  to  him.  A  characteristic  distinction 
between  Mark  and  the  other  two  Evangelists  is,  that  he 
gives,  comparatively,  but  few  of  the  declarations  and  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus,  and  his  Gospel  is  more  a  simple  narrative 
of  actions  and  events.  Now  this  may  be  explained,  if  we 
suppose  Mark  to  have  written  his  Grospel  with  a  limited 
view,  for  the  use  of  individuals  already  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity, on  whose  minds  the  words  of  Christ  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  oral  teaching,  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
only  the  framework  of  his  history  was  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  define  and  arrange  their  recollections ;  but, 
if  we  believe  Mark  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  other 
two  Grospels,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have  believed  an- 
other history  necessary  for  such  a  purpose.  He  must  have 
written  his  own  with  a  view  more  prospective ;  and  this 
being  supposed,  it  is  not  credible  that  he  should  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  omit  a  large  portion  of  the  words 
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of  our  Saviour,  and  many  striking  incidents  io  bis  life, 
which,  being  in  (b^  books  before  him,  it  wooM  lisTe  cost 
him  only  the  labor  of  transcription  to  preserve  in  bis  own. 
As  I  have  said,  no  rational  principle  of  selection  can  be 
assigned  to  account  for  what  he  has  taken  and  what  he 
has  omitted.  Should  it  be  said,  that  he  thought  the  other 
Gospeb  would  go  down  to  posterity  together  with  his  own, 
the  question  recurs.  What  was  his  purpose  in  writing? 
Why  did  he  undertake  this  labor,  evidently  foreign  from  his 
habits  of  mind  ? 

lY.  Let  us  view  the  subject  under  another  aspect  To 
the  accounts  which  Mark  gives  in  common  with  the  other 
EvangeUsts,  he  oflen  adds  particular  circumstances  not  nar- 
rated by  them.  But  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  minor 
particulars  of  an  event  is,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with 
its  principal  features.  Now,  the  knowledge  of  those  parties 
ulars  which  he  has  added  not  being  derived  by  him  from 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  it  follows,  that  he  was 
not  dependent  upon  those  Gospels  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
main  fact  itself.  Sometimes  Mark  varies  in  bis  accounts 
from  one  or  both  of  the  other  Evangelists.  There  is  a 
discrepance  between  them.  If  he  used  their  Grospels,  be 
would  thus  have  varied  from  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  what  he  believed  a  more  accurate  account  than  they 
had  done.  In  all  such  cases  as  have  been  mentioned,  it  is 
clear  that  Mark,  believing  himself  to  be  fully  and  correctly 
possessed  of  the  facts,  might  have  written  as  he  has  done 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  other  two  Evangelists.  When, 
with  the  differences  that  have  been  mentioned,  there  is  a 
striking  difference  of  language  likewise,  it  becomes  a(^)arent 
that  Mark,  in  such  passages,  made  no  use  of  his  supposed 
predecessoro.    Of  passages  of  this  kind,  I  will  give  one  as 
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an  example,  placing  in  parallel  columns  an  English  version 
of  the  text  of  the  three  Evangelists,  as  their  difference  of 
language  may  he  sufficiently  represented  in  a  translation. 
The  passage  is  an  account  of  the  curing  of  the  demoniac 
boy,  immediately  aAer  our  Saviour^s  transfiguration. 


Mmtthewzrii.  14-21. 

And  when  they  came 
to  the  multitude, 


m  man  met  him,  and, 
fidling  on  hia  knees 
belbre  him,  said,  Mas- 
ter, have  pity  on  my 
ton,  lor  he  is  a  luna- 
tic, and  suffers  griev- 
oosly;  ibr  he  often 
ftlls  into  the  fire,  and 
often  into  the  water ; 


Mark  ix.  14-29. 

And  when  lie  came 
to  his  disciples,  he 
saw  a  great  multitude 
about  them,  and  the 
Teachers  of  the  Law 
disputing  with  them. 
And  immediately  the 
whole  multitude,  up- 
on seeing  him,  was 
struck  with  awe,  and, 
running  towards  him, 
saluted  him.  And  he 
asked  them.  What  are 
ye  disputing  about  to- 
gether ? 

And  one  of  the 
multitude  answered. 
Teacher,  I  brought 
my  son  to  thee,  who 
has  a  dumb  spirit ; 
and  when  it  seizes 
him,  it  throws  him 
down,  and  he  foams 
at  his  mouth  and 
gnashes  his  teeth, 
and  becomes  insensi- 
ble ;• 


Lukeix.  S7-43. 

And  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  as  they  were 
descending  the  moun- 
tain, a  great  multitude 
met  him. 


And,  behold  !  a  man 
from  the  multitude 
cried  out,  saying. 
Teacher,  I  beseech 
thee  to  look  upon  my 
son ',  for  he  is  my 
only  child ;  and,  be- 
hold !  a  spirit  seizes 
him,  and  utters  a  sud- 
den cry,  and  convuls- 
es him  so  that  he 
foams  at  his  mouth, 
and    hardly     departs 


*  Kji}  Ijin^rtrms'    It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  what  sense  Mark 
this  term.  Perhaps  it  should  be  rendered,  <*and  is  toasting  away** 
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Matthew. 


and  I  brought  him  to 
thy  disciples ;  and 
they  could  not  heal 
him.  Then  Jesus  said, 
Unbelieving  and  per- 
verse race !  how  long 
shall  I  be  with  you  ? 
how  long  must  I  bear 
with  you?  Bring  him 
hither  to  me. 


Mark. 


and  I  spoke  to  thy 
disciples  to  cast  it  out, 
and  they  were  not 
able.  Then  Jesus  said 
to  them,  Unbelieving 
race  !  how  long  shall 
I  be  with  you  ?  how 
long  must  I  bear  with 
you.^  Bring  him  to 
me. 

And     they    brought 
him  to  him ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  Jesus, 
the    spirit    convulsed 
him  ;      and,     falling 
down,  he  rolled. upon 
the  ground,  foaming 
at  his  mouth.     And 
Jesus  questioned   his 
father,  How  long  has 
it  been  thus  with  him  ? 
And     he    answered. 
From  a  child.    And 
oflen  it  casts  him  into 
the  fire  and  into  water, 
to  destroy  him.    But, 
if  thou  canst  do  any 
thing,  have  pity  upon 
us  and  help  us.  Then 
Jesus    said    to    him, 
What  means  this,  *  If 
thou      canst  ?  *     All 
things  may  be  done 
for     him     who    has 
faith.     And,    imme- 
diately,    the     father 
of    the    child,    cry- 


Luke. 
fh>m  him,  leaving 
him  utterly  exhauat- 
ed ;  and  I  besought  thy 
disciples  to  cast  it 
out^  and  they  coaUl 
not.  Then  Jesus  said. 
Unbelieving  and  per- 
verse race !  how  long 
shall  I  be  with  yon, 
and  bear  with  yon.' 
Lead  thy  son  hither. 


And  while  he 
coming,  the  demon 
threw  him  down,  and 
convulsed  him. 
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Maitfhew.  Mark.  Lvke. 

ing   out   with    teara^ 

said,    I    have    faith; 

help   thou  my    want 

of  faith.    Then    Je- 
sus,      seeing      that 

the     multitude     was 

running  together  to 
And  Jesus  rebuked  the  spot,  rebuked  But  Jesus  rebuked 
the  demon,  so  that  it  the  unclean  spirit,  the  unclean  spirit, 
came  out  of  him,  and  saying  to  it,  Thou  and  healed  the  child, 
the  boy  was  well  from  dumb  and  deaf  spir-  and  delivered  him  to 
tliat  hour.  it,  I  command  thee,    his  lather. 

come  out  of  him  and 

enter  him  no  more. 

And  uttering  a  cry, 

and    convulsing   him 

much,  it  came  out  of 

him.     And    he    was 

as   if  dead,   so  that 

many    said,    He    is 

dead.   But  Jesus,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand, 

raised    him,   and    he 

stood  up. 

And  all  were  aston- 
ished at  this  display 
of  the  power  of  God. 
Then  the  disciples        And  after  he   had 
came  to  Jesus  apart,    entered  a  house,  his 
and  said.  Why  could    disciples  asked  him, 
we  not  east  it  out?    privately,  Why  could 
And   Jesus    said    to    we  not  cast  it  out? 
them.  Through  your    And  he  said  to  them, 
want  of  faith;  for  I 
tell  you  in  truth,  had 
ye  Ikith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,   should 
you  My  to  this  moon- 
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Matthew.  Mark.  Loke. 

taiD,    Remove    from 
this  place  to  that,  it 
would    remove ;   and 
nothing  would  be  im- 
possible to  you.    But    By  nothing  but  pray- 
it     is    only    through    er    and   fasting   can 
prayer     and     fasting    this  race  be  cast  out. 
that  this  race  may  be 
expelled. 

In  this  passage,  as  in  others,  it  is  clear,  not  merely  that 
Mark  did  not  copy  Matthew  or  Luke ;  but  that  no  one  of 
the  Evangelists  copied  either  of  the  other  two.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  argument,  it  is  only  the  statement  of  a  fact 
apparent  on  inspection. 

V.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  no  one  supposes  that  Mark 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  events  in  Christ's  ministry 
solely  from  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke ;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  a  preacher  of  Christianity,  he  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  them  from  other  sources.  Nor  is  it  main- 
tained, that  he  transcribed  from  one  or  the  other  in  every 
case  where  he  relates  the  same  events.  But  what  is  con- 
tended for  is,  that  he  made  use  of  their  Gospels,  particu- 
larly that  of  Matthew,  in  composing  his  own  ;  and  that  this 
supposition  is  proved  by  the  remarkable  correspondences 
between  his  Gospel  and  each  of  the  other  two,  in  various 
passages.  These  resemblances,  it  may  be  urged,  are  so 
great,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  one  Evangelist 
copied  from  another. 

In  this  reasoning  it  is  supposed  that  one  Evangelist  cop- 
ied from  another,  because  the  resemblance  between  them  is 
so  great.  I  answer,  that  very  few  instances  can  be  pointed 
out,  in  which  this  supposition  does  not  require  a  much 
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greater  resemblance  than  exists ;  and  that  most  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  found,  instead  of  rendering  it  probable 
that  one  Evangelist  transcribed  from  another,  afford  strong 
reasons  for  an  opposite  conclusion.  I  will  quote,  for  exam- 
ple, the  account  of  the  call  of  Matthew,  the  entertainment 
in  his  house,  and  the  conversation  occasioned  by  it,  as  given 
by  the  three  Evangelists. 

Matthew  ix.  9  - 17.  Mark  ii.  14  -  22.  Luke  v.  27  -  39. 

(v.  9.)  And  Jesus,  (v.  14.)  And,  as  he  (v.27.)  Andaflerthis, 
as  he  was  passing  was  passing  along,  Jesus  went  out,  and 
thence,  saw  a  man,  he  saw  Levi,  the  son  saw  a  tax-gatherer,  by 
called  Matthew,  sit-  of  Alpheus,  sitting  the  name  of  Levi,  sit- 
ting to  receive  the  to  receive  the  cus-  ting  to  receive  the 
customs;  and  said  to  toms;  and  said  to  customs;  and  said  to 
him.  Come  with  me.  him.  Come  with  me.  him.  Come  with  me. 
And  he  arose  and  And  he  arose  and  (v.  28.)  And  leaving 
went  with  him.              went  with  him.  every  thing,  he  arose 

and  went  with  him. 

(t.  10.)  And  while       (v.  15.)  And  while  (v.  29.)    And  Levi 

Jesus  was  at  table  in    Jesus  was  at  table  in  made  a  great  enter- 

his  house,  lo !  many    his  house,  many  tax-  tainment  for  him  in 

tax-gatherers  and  sin-    gatherers    and     sin-  his  house ;  and  there 

nera,  who  had  come,    ners  also  were  at  ta-  was  a  great  number 

were  at  table  with  Je-    ble   with    Jesus   and  of  tax-gatherers   and 

sua  and  his  disciples,      his     disciples ;      for  others,  who  were  at 

there       were     many  table  with  them, 
who     had     followed 
him. 
(v.  11.)    And  the        (v.  16.)    And    the  (v.  30.)    But  their 
Pharisees,  seeing  this.    Teachers  of  the  Law  Teachers  of  the  Law, 
said  to  his  disciples,    and     the    Pharisees,  and    the    Pharisees, 
Why  does  your  teach-    seeing     him     eating  murmured     at     this, 
er  eat  with  these  tax-    with   the   tax-gather-  saying    to    his  disci- 
gatherers     and     sin-    ers  and  sinners,  said  pies,     Why    are    ye 
ners?                               to       his       disciples,  eating   and    drinking 

How  is  it  that  he  is  with  these  tax-gather- 
eating   and   drinking  ers  and  sinners .' 


CZXXIV 
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Matthew. 


(t.  12.)  But  Jesus 
hearing  Uiis,  said  to 
them,  The  well  need 
not  a  physician,  but 
the  sick. 

(v.  13.)  But  go  ye, 
and  learn  what  thia 
means,  /  desire  goodr 
nets  and  not  sacrifices. 
For  I  did  not  come 
to  give  an  invitation 
to  righteous  men,  but 
to  sinners. 


(v.  14.)  Then  the 
disciples  of  John  came 
to  him  and  said,  Why, 
when  we  and  the 
Pharisees   fast   often, 


do  not  thy  disciples 
fast.' 

(v.  15.)  And  Jesus 
said  to  them.  Can  the 
companions  of  the 
bridegroom  mourn, 
so  long  as  the  bride- 
groom is  with  them .' 


Mark.  Loka. 
with  these   tax-gath- 
erers and  sinners .' 

(v.  17.)  And  Jesus  (v.  31.)    And  Jesus 

hearing  this,  said  to  answering,    said     to 

them,  The  well  need  them,  They  who  are 

not  a  physician,  but  in  health  need  not  a 

the  sick.  physician,     but     the 

sick. 


But  the  days  are  com- 


I  did  not  come  to 
give  an  invitation  to 
righteous  men,  but  to 
sinners. 

(v.  18.)  And  the 
disciples  of  John  and 
the  Pharisees  were 
keeping  a  fiist;  and 
they  came  and  said 
to  him,  Why,  when 
the  disciples  of  John 
and  those  of  the 
Pharisees  are  fasting, 
do  not  thy  disciples 
fast.' 

(v.  19.)  And  Jesus 
said  to  them,  Can 
the  companions  of 
the  bridegroom  fast, 
while  the  bridegroom 
is  with  them.'  As 
long  as  they  have 
the  bridegroom  with 
them  they  cannot 
ftst. 

(v.   20.)    But    the 


(v.  32.)  I  have  not 
come  to  call  right> 
ecus  men,  but  sin- 
ners, to  refbrmation. 

(v.  33.)    But   they 


said  to  him.  Why, 
when  the  disciples  of 
John  are  continually 
fasting  and  making 
supplications,  and 
likewise  those  of  the 
Pharisees,  are  thine 
eating  and  drinking? 
(v.  34.)  But  he  said 
to  them.  Can  ye  make 
the  companions  of  the 
bridegroom  fiut,  while 
the  bridegroom  is  with 
them? 


(v.  35.)  But  the  days 
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Matthew.  Mark. 

iDg,  when  the  bride-  days  are  conung, 
groom  will  be  taken  when  the  bridegroom 
from  them ;  and  then  will  be  taken  from 
win  they  fast,  them ;  and  then  will 

they  fkst  in  that  day. 


Lake, 
are  coming,  when  the 
bridegroom  will  be 
taken  from  them ; 
then  will  they  fiiat  in. 
those  days. 

(y.  ^.)  Then  he 
spake  a  parable  to 
them  :  No  one  takes 
a  patch  from  a  new 
garment  to  put  upon 
an  old  garment ;  other- 
wise the  new  garment 
would  be  cut,  and  the 
patch  fix)m  the  new 
would  not  match  with 
the  old. 

(v.  37.)  And  no  one 
puts  new  wine  into 
old  skins ;  for  the  new 
wine  would  burst  the 
skins,  and  it  would 
run  to  waste,  and  the 
skins  would  be  spoilt, 
(v.  38.)  But  new  wine 
must  be  put  into  new 
skins,  so  that  both 
may  be  preserved, 
(y.  39.)  And  no  one 
afler  drinking  old 
wine  immediately 
wishes  for  new ;  for 
he  says,  The  old  is 
better. 


The  precediog  is  a  specimen  of  the  accordance  of  mean- 
ing and  language  which  is  found  among  the  first  three 
Grospels.  It  is  elsewhere  mixed  with  similar  diversities. 
But  a  comparison  of  such  parallel  passages  from  the  difier- 


(v.  16.)  No  one  puts 
a  patch  of  undressed 
cloth  upon  an  old 
garment ;  for  the  piece 
would  tear  away  from 
the  garment,  and  a 
worse  rent  be  made. 


(v.  17.)  Nor  do  men 
put  new  wine  into  old 
skins;  for  the  skins 
would  burst,  and  the 
wine  run  to  waste, 
and  the  skins  would 
be  spoilt  But  they 
put  new  wine  into 
new  skins,  so  that 
both  may  be  preserv- 
ed. 


(v.  21.)  No  one 
sews  a  patch  of  un- 
dressed cloth  upon  an 
old  garment;  other- 
wise the  new  piece 
would  tear  away  from 
the  old  garment,  and  a 
worse  rent  be  made. 

(v.  23.)  And  no  one 
puts  new  wine  into 
old  skins;  for  the 
new  wine  would 
burst  the  skins,  and 
the  wine  would  run 
to  waste,  and  the 
skins  would  be  spoilt. 
But  new  wine  must 
be  put  into  new 
skins. 
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ent  Evangelists  shows,  I  think,  that  no  one  of  them  copied 
from  either  of  the  others. 

As  in  the  example  given,  so  generally  in  other  cases  of 
parallelism  among  the  first  three  Grospels,  variations  of  ex- 
pression, omissions,  and  additions  occur,  which  are  not  to 
be  accounted  for  on  the  theory,  that  the  Evangelists  copied 
one  from  another;  because  they  are  such  as  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  accident,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  would 
not  have  been  made  by  design.  Thus,  in  the  specimen 
given,  if  either  Mark  or  Luke  had  been  copying  from  Mat- 
thew, it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  substituted  the  name 
of  Levi,  by  which  that  Evangelist  appears  to  have  been 
known  before  his  becoming  a  disciple,  for  the  name  of 
Matthew,  by  which  he  was  commonly  called  afterwards, 
and  which  he  himself  had  used  in  this  place ;  —  or  that 
Luke,  if  he  had  Mark  before  him,  and  had  preferred  the 
name  of  Levi,  would  have  omitted  the  further  designation, 
"  the  son  of  Alpheus."  Mark,  if  he  had  been  following 
Luke,  would  have  retained  the  explicit  statement  of  the 
latter,  that  the  entertainment,  at  which  our  Lord  was  pres- 
ent, was  made  by  Matthew ;  and  with  Matthew  for  his 
guide,  he  would  not  have  changed  the  clear  and  simple 
expressions  used  by  him  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses 
for  his  own  more  diffuse,  and,  in  the  original,  more  obscure 
language.  Luke,  it  is  evident,  was,  in  the  corresponding 
verses,  neither  the  original  nor  the  copyist  of  either.  The 
question  of  the  Pharisees  respecting  Christ's  eating  with 
tax-gatherers  and  sinners  is  given  in  different  terms  by 
each  of  the  Evangelists  ;  yet,  if  any  one  of  them  copied  from 
either  of  the  others,  it  does  not  appear  what  motive  could 
have  induced  him  to  change  its  form.  Similar  remarks 
may  be  made  respecting  the  other  variations  of  language 
among  the  Evangelists,  which  occur  in  this  passage.     But 
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there  are  differences  of  another  kind.  The  first  clause  of 
the  thirteenth  verse  of  Matthew  seems  to  me  essential  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Jesus.*  But,  whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  neither  Mark  nor  Luke,  had  they  been  bor- 
rowing from  Matthew,  would  have  omitted  it  as  they  have 
done,  copying,  at  the  same  time,  the  words  which  precede 
and  follow.  In  the  next  verse  (the  eighteenth)  of  Mark, 
he  states  explicitly,  that  the  disciples  of  John  and  the 
Pharisees  were  keeping  a  fast,  which  is  not  dpne  by  the 
other  Evangelists.t     It   is  a  circumstance  which  throws  a 


*  The  words  of  Matthew  are  these  :  —  *'  But  Jesus  hearing  this,  said 
to  them,  The  well  need  not  a  physician,  but  the  sick.  But  go  ye 
and  learn  what  this  means,  *  /  desire  goodness  and  not  sacrifices.*  For 
I  did  not  come  to  give  an  invitation  to  righteous  men,  but  to  sinners.** 
The  words  in  Italics  are  omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists.  But  our 
Saviour's  answer,  as  given  by  Matthew,  is,  I  conceive,  to  be  thus 
understood  :  You  reproach  me  for  being  with  tax-gatherers  and  sin- 
ners ;  it  is  fitting  I  should  be ;  the  well  need  not  a  physician,  but 
the  sick.  But  do  not  think  that  you  are  less  morally  diseased  than 
those  whom  you  despise.  You,  no  more  than  they,  perform  what 
God  requires ;  while  you  insist  on  ceremonies  and  superstitious  ob- 
servances, you  neglect  what  is  essential  in  religion  and  morality. 
Go  ye,  and  learn  what  this  means,  /  desire  goodness  and  not  sacri- 
fices. I  came  to  give  an  invitation  to  all  to  accept  God's  mercy; 
and,  as  regards  you,  as  well  as  them,  I  did  not  come  to  give  an  invi- 
tation to  righteous  men,  but  to  sinners. 

t  It  appears  from  the  Talmud,  that  the  more  religious  Jews  fasted 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Thus  the  Pharisee  mentioned  in  Luke 
jEviii.  12  is  represented  by  our  Saviour  as  saying,  —  '^  I  fast  twice  a 
week."  Now  we  have  before  inferred  from  the  account  of  Matthew 
(see  p.  cxvii.),  that  the  entertainment  at  Matthew's  house  took  place 
on  Monday.  This  accords  with  Mark's  account,  that  the  disciples 
of  John  and  the  Pharisees  were  keeping  a  fast  (^^af  vnrrtvorif). 
This  coincidence  between  the  Gospels,  to  be  ascertained  only  by 
what  we  learn  from  the  Talmud,  deserves  remark,  as  one  among 
many  facts  of  a  similar  kind  which  serve  to  establish  their  authen- 
ticity. 
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strong  light  upon  their  state  of  feeling  when  seeing  Jesus 
at  the  same  time  present  at  an  entertainment  with  tuc- 
gatherers  and  sinners.  The  fact  does  not  appear  in  the 
account  of  the  other  Evangelists.  But  it  is  not  probable, 
that,  if  either  Matthew  or  Luke  had  been  transcribing  from 
Mark^s  Grospel,  he  would  have  omitted  this  circumstance  by 
design,  or  passed  over  it  by  accident.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  verse  of  Matthew,  neither  Mark  nor  Luke,  if  copy* 
ing  his  text,  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add  the 
superfluous  words,  "  in  that  day,"  or  "  in  those  days." 
Luke,  in  the  thirty-sixth  verse,  borrowed  from  neither 
Matthew  nor  Mark,  and  neither  borrowed  from  him.  And 
with  Luke^s  Gospel  before  them,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  either  Matthew  or  Mark  would  have  omitted  the  con- 
cluding words  of  Jesus,  as  given  by  Luke  (verse  39), 
which  accord  so  well  with  the  context. 

In  order  fully  to  estimate  the  force  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  we  must  recollect,  that  no  copyist,  writing  in 
the  same  style  with  his  original,  would  designedly  change 
the  ideas  or  expressions  of  the  latter,  except  for  the  sake  of 
some  real  or  fancied  improvement ;  unless,  indeed,  his  pur- 
pose were  to  conceal  plagiarism,  a  purpose  which  no  one 
will  ascribe  to  the  Evangelists.  But  nothing,  that  can  be 
supposed  a  real  or  fancied  improvement,  appears  in  the  dif- 
ferences that  have  been  mentioned,  or  in  many  others  that 
might  be  specified  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  first  three 
Gospels.  It  is  particularly  improbable  that  such  changes 
should  have  been  made  by  any  one  of  the  three  Evangelists, 
since  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  all  are  essentially  the 
same,  and,  except  so  far  as  Luke  may  form  a  partial  excep- 
tion, they  obviously  had  little  command  of  language.  But 
for  some  strong  reason,  therefore,  any  one  of  them  would 
have  copied  literally  the  already  well-known  narrative,  which 
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he  found  before  him,  except,  perhaps,  that  St  Luke,  if  he 
wrote  last,  might  sometimes  have  retouched  the  style  of 
his  predecessors.  Certainly,  no  one  of  them  would  have 
made  an  unimportant  addition  in  one  place,  and  omitted  an 
important  passage  in  another ;  nor  so  varied  his  own  ac- 
count as  to  render  it  obscure  and  imperfect,  requiring,  in 
order  to  be  fully  understood,  that  the  Gospel  from  which  he 
copied  should  be  consulted  as  a  commentary  on  his  own. 
Yet,  however  we  may  arrange  the  order  of  transcription,  all 
this  must  be  supposed  in  reference  to  the  two  Evangelists, 
who  are  represented  as  transcribers,  especially  if  the  two 
be  Mark  and  Luke. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  Gospels,  but  are  particularly  striking  as  regards  the 
narrative  of  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life,  his 
death,  his  resurrection,  and  the  events  subsequent.  Such 
are  the  omissions  and  differences  from  one  another  in  the 
accounts  of  the  three  Evangelists,  that,  considering  these 
alone,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  one  of  them  had  seen  the 
work  of  either  of  the  others.  This  is  a  portion  of  the 
(xospels  which  has  been  too  little  attended  to,  either  by 
those  who  suppose  that  the  Evangelists  transcribed  one 
from  another,  or  by  those  who  suppose  that  they  transcribed 
from  common  documents. 

It  may  appear,  then,  that,  beside  the  particular  objec- 
tions to  any  particular  form  that  may  be  given  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  Evangelists  copied  one  from  another,  the 
general  objections  to  it  are  these.  There  is  no  reasonable 
principle  of  selection  on  which  they  can  be  supposed  to 
have  proceeded.  They  were,  all  of  them,  as  preachers  of 
Christianity,  well  acquainted  with  the  transactions  which  it 
was  their  purpose  to  record  ;  their  independent  knowledge 
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of  them  appears  in  the  Gospel  of  each ;  they  had,  tfaerefore, 
no  occasion  to  copy  one  from  another,  and  it  is  a  fact, 
ohvious  simply  upon  inspection,  that  far  the  greater  part  of 
each  Grospel  was  not  thus  copied.  And,  lastly,  their  Groa> 
pels  generally,  and  even .  those  very  passages  on  which  this 
theory  of  transcription  has  been  founded,  present  numerous 
diversities  of  such  a  character  as  the  Evangelist,  whichever 
may  be  supposed  the  copyist,  would  not  have  made,  with 
the  text  of  his  predecessor,  or  predecessors,  before  him  as 
an  archetype. 


Section  III. 

On  the  Supposition^  that  the  First  Three  Evangdists  made 
Use  of  Common  Written  Documents. 

The  supposition  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  copied 
one  from  another  has  found,  comparatively,  but  few  de- 
fenders in  later  times,  and  has  been  superseded,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  supposition,  that  they  all  transcribed  from 
common  written  documents.  This  hypothesis  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  the  text  of  the  present  volume.*  I 
will  state  it  generally,  as  explained  by  Bishop  Marsh,  who 
may  be  considered  as  having  improved  upon  Eichhom, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  it  The  differences  between  them 
are  not  such  as  to  affect  its  credibility. 

It  is  supposed,  then,  that  there  was  an  original  narrative 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  an  original  Gospel;f  which  contained, 

*  See  before,  pp.  96  -  98. 

t  I  use  this  term,  borrowed  from  Eichhom,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  distinctness  of  expression.  It  is  not  employed  by 
Bishop  Marsh. 
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in  some  form  or  other,  all  those  relations  that  are  common 
to  our  first  three  Gospels.  This,  it  is  thought,  was  re- 
eeiving  continual  additions  from  its  various  transcribers, 
different  in  different  copies.  The  first  three  Evangelists 
are  supposed  each  to  have  used  a  different  copy  as  the 
basis  of  his  Grospel.  Matthew's  copy,  beside  the  origi- 
nal text,  contained  likewise  the  additional  matter  which 
he  has  in  common  with  Mark  alone,  or  with  Luke  alone. 
Mark's  copy  differed  from  this,  both  in  wanting  the  matter 
which  is  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke  only,  and  in  having 
additbnal  matter  not  found  in  Matthew's  copy,  namely, 
that  which  is  common  to  Mark  and  Luke  only.  Luke's 
copy,  in  like  manner,  had  certain  additions,  which  are  com- 
mon  to  him  either  with  Matthew  or  with  Mark,  and  wanted 
those  passages  which  are  found  only  in  the  two  last-men- 
tioned Evangelists.* 

The  Original  Gospel,  and  the  three  modifications  of  it 
just  mentioned,  were  all  written  in  the  Syro-Chaldee,  or, 
as  it  is  more  popularly  termed,  the  Hebrew  language. 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  originally  written  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. But  Mark  and  Luke  wrote  in  Greek,  and  each 
translated  into  that  language  the  document  which  he  used 
as  the  basis  of  his  Grospel.  But  the  verbal  harmony  be- 
tween them  in  that  portion  of  matter  which  constituted 
the  Original  Gospel,  before  it  had  received  any  additions, 
is  believed  to  be  greater  than  would  result  from  two  inde- 


*  Bishop  Marsh  distinguishes  between  those  additions,  common  to 
two  of  the  Gospels,  which  were  made  to  narratives  already  extant 
in  the  Original  Gospel,  and  those  additions  which  were  made  of 
new  narratives  common  to  two  of  the  Gospels.  But  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction not  important  to  be  attended  to  in  reference  to  our  present 
purpose. 
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pendent  translations  of  the  same  work.  In  order  to  account 
for  it,  therefore,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  Original  Groepel, 
before  any  additions  had  been  made  to  it,  was  translated 
into  Greek ;  and  that  Mark  and  Luke  each  had  a  copy  of 
this  Greek  translation,  from  which  he  occasionally  derived 
assistance  in  rendering  his  Hebrew  document.  Ehich 
sometimes  adopted  its  words  in  the  same  passage,  and  in 
these  passages  they  agree  verbally  with  each  other. 

But,  besides  the  enlarged  copy  of  the  Original  Crospel, 
which  wa^  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the 
Greek  translation  of  this  Gospel,  used  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
it  is  further  supposed,  that  there  was  another  document, 
written  in  Hebrew,  which  was  used  only  by  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  the  former  incorporating  it  into  his  Grospel  in  the 
original  language ;  and  the  latter  translating  it  into  Greek. 
This  was  a  collection  of  precepts,  'parables,  and  discourses, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Christ  at  different  times  and 
on  different  occasions.  The  name  of  Gnomologia  has  been 
given  it,  with  reference  to  its  supposed  character.  The 
copies  of  this  document  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  though 
generally  agreeing,  differed  in  some  respects  from  each 
other.  It  was  not  arranged  with  any  regard  to  chrono- 
logical order.  Matthew,  being  an  Apostle,  is  thought  to 
have  inserted  the  different  portions  of  it  in  different  parts  of 
his  Grospel,  "  having  regard,  probably,  to  the  times  and 
occasions  when  the  sayings  of  our  Saviour  were  deliver- 
ed." •  But  Luke,  who  was  not  present  at  their  delivery, 
did  not  undertake  to  do  this.  With  the  exception  of  only 
two  portions,  ^'  both  of  which  have  internal  notes  of  time," 


*  Marsh's  Dissertation,  in  the  second  part  of  the  third  volume  of 
his  Translation  of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
p.  401. 
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he  inserted  in  his  Gospel  the  whole  collection,  as  he  found 
it ;  and  it  constitutes  that  portion  of  matter  which  extends 
from  chapter  ix.  verse  51,  to  chapter  xviii.  verse  14.  But, 
hy  a  license  which  must,  I  think,  he  regarded  as  extra- 
ordinary and  unjustifiable,  ^'  he  gave,^'  it  is  said,  '^  to  the 
whole  the  form  of  a  narrative,  in  order  to  make  it  corre- 
spond with  the  rest  of  his  Grospel,  which  was  not  a  collection 
of  unconnected  facts,  but  a  continued  history.^^  * 

In  order  to  explain  the  verbal  harmony  between  our 
present  Greek  Grospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  it  is  supposed  that  the  translator  of  the  former 
derived  assistance  from  the  two  latter  Gospels,  and  borrow- 
ed their  language  in  cases  where  there  is  a  correspondence 
of  matter  between  them  and  that  of  Matthew. 

I  WILL  briefly  recapitulate  the  steps  in  this  hypothesis. 
The  first  supposition  is  of  an  Original  Gospel,  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  receiving  continual  additions  from  various 
hands.  This  is  supposed  to  liave  been  used  in  three  difier- 
ent  forms  by  the  first  three  Evangelists,  being  in  one  of  its 
forms  the  basis  of  the  work  of  each.  Besides  this  docu- 
ment, it  is  supposed  that  there  was  another,  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  discourses  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  likewise 
written  in  Hebrew,  which  was  used  only  by  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Thus,  the  general  correspondence  of  matter  atid 
language  J  among  all  three  Evangelists,  and  between  any 
two  of  the  Evangelists  in  portions  peculiar  to  them,  is 
thought  to  be  accounted  for.  The  verbal  coincidences  be- 
tween Mark  and  Luke  are  explained  by  the  supposition, 
that  they  both  used  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Original 
Grospel,  made  before  that  work  had  received  any  additions ; 

*  Marsh's  Dissertation,  p.  402. 
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and  the  verbd  coincidences  between  our  present  Gieek 
Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  other  two  Gospels,  by  the  sup- 
position, that  his  translator  used  their  Crospels  in  rendering 
into  Greek  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew. 

In  maintaining  this  hypothesis,  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels  is  asserted  by  Bishop  Marsh ;  and  its  other  defend- 
ers  have  not  attempted  to  free  it  from  the  peculiar  objec- 
tions, formerly  stated,*  to  which  it  is  liable,  if  their  genu- 
ineness be  denied.  I  shall,  therefore,  offer  some  arguments 
in  which  their  genuineness  is  supposed.  But  I  think  it  will 
be  perceived,  that,  distinct  from  these,  there  are  intrinsic 
and  insuperable  objections  to  the  hypothesis,  both  from 
the  positions  it  involves,  and  from  its  being  founded  on  an 
erroneous  and  imperfect  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Gospels,  so  that  it  neither  explains  nor  is  consistent  with 
those  phenomena.  What  the  objections  are,  we  will  now 
consider. 

I.  The  imagined  Original  Grospel  must  have  been  a  work 
of  the  highest  authority.  This  is  implied  in  its  having 
been  made  the  basis  of  our  first  three  Grospels ;  and,  as 
is  supposed  by  Eichhorn  and  Marsh,  of  other  Gospels  of  a 
similar  character.  Bishop  Marsh  likewise  supposes,  that  it 
was  '^  drawn  up  from  communications  made  by  the  Apos- 
tles, and,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  only  a  work  of  good 
authority,  but  a  work  which  was  worthy  of  furnishing  ma- 
terials to  any  one  of  the  Apostles,  who  had  formed  a  reso- 
lution of  writing  a  more  complete  history."  t  Eichhorn 
regards  it  as  having  been  a  work  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles, 


•  See  before,  p.  173,  seqq. 

t  Marsh's  Dissertatioii,  p.  363.    Comp.  Illustration  of  his  Hypoth- 
esis, p.  15,  seqq. 
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and  communicated  by  them  to  the  fint  Christian  missiona- 
ries, to  guide  the  latter  in  their  preaching.* 

But  the  language  of  Bishop  Marsh,  in  calling  it  a  work 
"  of  good  authority,"  and  "  worthy  of  furnishing  materials 
for  an  Apostle,"  is  inadequate  to  express  its  character,  if  its 
origin,  and  the  use  which  was  made  of  it,  were  such  as 
have  been  supposed.  It  must  have  been  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority.  Coming  forth  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Apostles,  and  founded  on  their  communications,  it  must 
have  commanded  universal  credence  among  believers.  It 
cannot  be,  nor  is  it  supposed,  that  it  was  a  private,  unpub- 
lished writing.  It  would  not  have  been  kept  back  from  any 
who  wished  to  possess  it.  It  was  translated  (as  is  part  of 
the  hypothesis)  into  the  Greek  language ;  and  copies  of  it, 
therefore,  must  have  been  widely  circulating,  wherever 
Christianity  was  spread.  No  satisfactory  account,  then,  can 
be  given,  I  do  not  say  merely  of  the  fact,  that  tJiere  are 
no  historical  notices  of  the  existence  of  such  a  work ;  but 
of  the  fact,  that  it  has  not  been  actually  preserved^  at  least 
in  its  Greek  translation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  it  was  so  altered,  and  so 
blended  with  various  additions,  in  the  different  copies  and 
refashionings  which  were  made  of  it,  as,  in  this  manner,  to 
become  lost  as  a  separate  work.  But  those  additions  and 
alterations,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  were  made  by 
anonymous  copyists.  They  were  supported,  therefore,  by 
no  authority  publicly  known  and  acknowledged.  No  one 
could  be  certain,  except  through  private  information,  by 
whom  they  were  made,  or  on  what  grounds.  But  the 
Original  Gospel,  in  its  primary,  uncorrupted  state,  was  a 
work  of  a  very  different  character,  carrying  with  it  the 

*  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.  Vol.  I.  p.  1,  seqq.,  p.  163,  seqq. 
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authority  of  the  Apostles.  If  we  should  admit,  that  some 
copies  of  this  document,  containing  certain  additions,  had 
heen  made  by  particular  individuals  for  their  own  use ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  question,  that  the  copies  in  com- 
mon circulation  would  be  conformed  to  the  original  text 

To  account  for  its  loss,  therefore,  as  a  separate  wori^, 
the  opposite  ground  has  been  taken  ;  it  has  been  said,  that 
*'  each  of  the  first  three  Grospels  contained  the  whole  of  this 
document,"  and  that,  consequently,  whoever  possessed  any 
one  of  the  former  possessed  the  whole  of  the  latter  in  its 
primitive  state,  and  could,  therefore,  have  had  no  motive  for 
procuring  a  separate  copy  of  it.*  This  is  a  proposition 
which  will  hereaAer  be  examined  at  length ;  but  I  may  here 
answer,  briefly,  that  the  fact  is  not  as  stated.  The  Original 
Gospel  does  not  lie  imbedded,  in  its  primitive  form,  in  any 
one  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  We  cannot  strike  off  por- 
tions from  either  of  them,  so  as  to  leave  a  work,  which, 
when  fairly  exhibited,  any  one  will  pretend  is  the  ancient 
document  in  question,  or  any  thing  very  like  it.  After  the 
publication  of  these  Gospels,  therefore,  the  Original  Gospel 
still  remained  a  distinct  work,  and  a  work  of  the  highest 
authority,  value,  and  curiosity.  It  was,  at  least,  as  much 
worth  preserving,  and  as  likely  to  be  preserved,  together 
with  those  three  Gospels,  as  any  one  of  the  three,  together 
with  the  other  two.  But  no  such  work  has  been  preserved ; 
no  memory  of  such  a  work  can  be  discovered  ;  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  strong  improbability  that  such  a  work  ever 
existed.  If,  for  any  reason,  we  were  to  imagine,  that  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  sanctioned  and  circulated  some  history 
of  their  master,  which  has  disappeared,  and  of  which  no 
mention  is  extant,  the  supposition  would  be  less  incredible. 

*  Marsh's  Illustration  of  his  Hypothesis,  p.  54. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  ancient  work  so 
unlikely  to  be  lost  and  utterly  forgotten,  as  an  account  of 
Christ,  composed  from  the  communications  of  his  Apostles, 
and  published  under  their  sanction,  which  had  once  been 
in  common  use  among  Christians. 

IL  Respecting  the  supposed  additions  to  the  Original 
Gospel,  Bishop  Marsh  says,  that,  in  process  of  time,  as  new 
communications  from  the  Apostles,  and  other  eyewitnesses, 
brought  to  light  additional  circumstances  or  transactions, 
which  had  been  unnoticed  in  the  Original  Grospel,  those 
who  possessed  copies  of  it  added  in  their  manuscripts  such 
additional  circumstances  and  transactions ;  and  these  addi- 
tions, in  subsequent  copies,  were  inserted  in  the  text.*  In 
order  to  form  the  documents  imagined  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Evangelists,  five  such  transcriptions  of  the  Origi- 
nal Gvospel  are  the  fewest  that  can  be  supposed ;  and 
these  must  have  been  made  by  transcribers  who  did  not 
communicate  their  respective  additions  to  each  other.t 
Eichhom  says,  that  it  had  passed  through  many  hands  be- 
fore being  used  by  the  authors  of  our  present  Gospels  ;  and 
that  its  possessors,  copyists,  and  translators  had  made  ad- 
ditions in  their  respective  copies,  either  from  their  personal 
knowledge,  or  from  the  information  of  credible  men,  of  cir- 
cumstances or  transactions  which  had  been  omitted  in  those 
copies.}  It  is  supposed,  in  these  representations,  that  many 
different  enlarged  copies  of  the  Original  Grospel  were  in 
coinmon  circulation,  superseding  the  copies  of  it  in  its  prim- 
itive state. 

But  to  this  supposition  are  opposed  considerations  which 


*  DiwertatioD,  p.  366.  t  Ibid.  p.  367. 

t  Eioleit  in  d.  N.  T.  1. 172, 173. 
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have  been  already  stated.  Accounts  claiming  the  hi^^h- 
est  credit,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles,  would  not  have 
been  confounded  with  accounts  collected  by  anonymous 
transcribers,  as  if  the  latter  were  of  equal  authority  with 
the  former.  A  work  of  such  character  and  claims  as  the 
Original  Gospel  would  not  have  been  tampered  with  in 
the  manner  supposed.  The  original  life  of  the  founder  of 
our  religion,  proceeding  from  those  whom  he  had  selected 
to  be  eyewitnesses  of  the  truth,  and  circulating  among  their 
disciples,  was  not  a  work  to  be  subjected  to  a  series  of 
interpolations  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  without  parallel  in 
literary  history.* 

ni.  We  may  next  observe,  that  the  supposition  that  the 
Original  Gospel  was  subjected  to  this  continual  process  of 
fancied  improvement,  and  that  so  much  care  was  taken  by 
so  many  transcribers  to  retouch  and  complete  it,  is  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  among  whom  those  transcribers  must  have 
been  found.  The  Original  Grospel  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  additions,  in  its  different  copies, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  same  language.    But  the  Jews  of 


*  Considerations  of  this  sort,  perhaps,  induced  Bishop  Manh  to 
change  somewhat  the  representation  which  he  had  given,  respecting 
the  supposed  additions  to  the  Original  Gospel,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  to  propose  another  in  one 
of  his  defences  of  that  work.  In  his  Dissertation,  he  speaks,  in  com- 
mon with  Eichhom,  of  those  additions  as  having  been  inserted  in  the 
text  of  the  copies  used  by  the  Evangelists ;  in  his  Illustration  of  his 
Hypothesis  (p.  79),  he  supposes,  that  they  may  have  been  only 
written  in  the  margin  of  their  copies,  each  of  which,  accordingly, 
would  contain  the  same  text  of  the  original  Hebrew  document,  sur- 
rounded with  different  sets  of  these  "  marginal  additions.'* 
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Palestine  were  Dot  writers.  They  bad  no  profane  litera- 
ture. They  had  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  other 
books  than  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  the 
exception  of  these  writings,  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
relymg  upon  books  to  preserve  the  memory  of  facts  or 
doctrines.  Their  literature,  such  as  it  was,  connected  almost 
solely  with  their  religion  and  laws,  was,  in  great  part,  tra- 
ditionary and  oral.  Now,  under  a  strong  impulse,  and  the 
action  of  very  powerful  motives,  writers  may  appear  among 
such  a  people,  as  did  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles ;  writers 
discovering  all  that  want  of  skill  and  facility  in  composition 
which  characterizes  the  Grospels ;  but,  such  being  the  state 
of  letters  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  it  would  have  been 
very  foreign  from  their  habits  to  commit  to  writing,  in  the 
margin  of  their  manuscripts  of  the  Original  Gospel,  ac- 
counts of  particular  transactions  and  sayings,  not  mentioned 
in  it.  Being  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  books  except 
those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  having  but  an  imperfect 
sense  of  the  utility  of  books,  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that 
the  possessors  of  that  work  should,  at  once,  have  become 
so  busy  about  correcting  and  completing  it  in  their  particu- 
lar copies.  They  never  would  have  thought  of  making  a 
record  of  any  new  fact  which  might  have  come  to  their 
knowledge,  through  fear  that  it  would  be  forgotten  by  them- 
selves, or  that  its  memory  would  perish,  unless  put  down  in 
writing.  Even  among  readers  of  the  present  day,  different 
as  our  intellectual  habits  are  from  those  of  the  Jews,  and 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  rely  upon  books  and  writings  as 
the  depositories  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  rare  to  make  manu- 
script additions  to  a  work  of  new  facts  connected  with  its 
subject.  Especially,  one  is  not  likely  to  record  in  this 
manner  facts  of  common  notoriety.  But  those  narratives 
respecting  Christ,  which  we  find  in  the  first  three  Gospels, 
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were,  without  doubt,  such  as  the  Apostles  readily  oonmnmi- 
cated,  and  such,  therefore,  as  were  fiuniliariy  known  to  their 

converts. 

IV.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  imagined  Original 
Grospel,  with  its  various  enlarged  copies,  may  have  extsted. 
Still,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Evangelists  would  each 
have  made  use  of  such  an  enlarged  copy  of  it,  in  the  man- 
ner supposed,  as  the  basts  of  his  work.  According  to  the 
hypothesis,  the  additional  matter  in  the  respective  docu* 
ments  used  by  them  had  been  collected  by  a  succession  of 
transcribers.  But  the  Apostle  Matthew  would  not  have  had 
recourse  to  such  indirect  and  uncertain  authority,  for  ac- 
counts of  acts  and  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  which  either 
he  himself,  or  the  other  Apostles,  had  seen  and  heard.  He 
would  not  have  gone  among  the  Christian  converts  to  leara 
from  them  what  had  been  communicated  to  them  by  him- 
self and  the  other  Apostles,  concerning  the  life  of  his  Mas- 
ter, so  that  he  might  collect  materials  for  his  history.  To 
admit  the  hypothesis  is  to  admit  that  he,  though  an  eye- 
witness, and  the  companion  of  eyewitnesses,  chose  to  adopt 
the  narratives  of  individuals  who  had  received  their  knowl- 
edge more  or  less  remotely  from  himself,  and  from  others 
like  himself.  It  is  to  suppose,  that  the  information  which 
had  been  derived  from  Apostles  and  eyewitnesses,  afler 
passing  through  various  chaimels,  flowed  upward  to  supply 
its  source.  The  difficulty  is  essentially  the  same  in  regard 
to  Mark  and  Luke,  the  constant  companions  of  the  Apostles. 
They  would  not  have  adopted  the  writings  supposed,  as 
their  main  authority.  They  would  not  have  had  recourse 
to  so  indirect  and  unsatisfactory  a  mode  of  obtaining  those 
materials  for  their  history,  which  they  might  have  received, 
and  which,  mdeed,  they  could  not  but  be  continually  reeeiv- 
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ing,  at  first  hand,  from  those  with  whom  they  were  inti- 
mately  conversant.  It  serves,  likewise,  to  aggravate  the 
improbahility  of  the  supposition  in  question,  that  each  of 
the  fiist  three  Evangelists  ia  represented  as  having  been 
content  with  one  of  the  enlarged  copies  of  the  Original 
Gospel,  when  there  were,  at  least,  two  other  different  forms 
of  it  in  existence,  and  one  does  not  know  how  many  more. 
We  must  believe  them  to  have  taken  but  little  psdns  to 
procure  and  compare  documents. 

y.  Tee  supposition,  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  thus 
formed  their  histories,  is,  besides,  opposed  to  Luke^s  own 
testimony,  and  to  all  the  historical  evidence  which  bears 
upon  the  subject.  The  latter  evidence  is  confirmed  by  its 
correspondence  with  what  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to 
have  been  the  case.  St.  Luke  thus  speaks  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Gospel: — "Since  many  have  undertaken 
to  arrange  a  narrative  of  the  events  accomplished  among 
us,  conformably  to  the  accounts  given  us  by  those  who 
were  eyewitnesses  from  the  beginning,  and  have  become 
ministers  of  the  religion,  I  have  determined  also,  having 
accurately  informed  myself  of  all  things  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  write  to  you,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  a  con- 
nected account,  that  you  may  khow  the  truth  concerning 
the  relations  which  you  have  heard. ^^  In  these  words, 
Luke  recognizes  distinctly  the  accounts  of  the  Apostles  as 
the  primary  authority  for  the  history  of  Jesus.  To  those 
accounts,  it  was  the  purpose  of  all  written  narratives  to 
conlbrm.  Having  constant  and  direct  access  to  this  primary 
source  of  information,  it  was  on  this,  therefore,  that  he  re- 
lied. The  composition  of  his  own  Gospel  shows,  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the  narratives  extant,  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.    They  probably  contained  more 
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or  less  error,  the  accounts  of  the  Apostles  having  been 
misunderstood  by  the  narrator.  Luke,  therefore,  would  not 
adopt  any  one  of  these  as  his  main  authority.  When  be 
speaks  of  the  Apostles,  with  whom  he  was  conversant,  as 
the  sources  of  information  respecting  the  history  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  own  diligence  in  collecting  information,  we 
cannot  believe  that  all  he  meant  was,  that  he  had  ob- 
tained two  of  the  previous  documents  referred  to  by  him, 
which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  transcribers, 
who  had  enlarged  them  with  new  matter,  and  that  he  con- 
tented himself  with  translating  these  documents,  and  mak- 
ing a  few  additions,  and,  perhaps,  corrections. 

We  learn  from  Luke,  that  the  written  accounts  of  the  min- 
istry of  Christ,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  some  Chris- 
tians at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  were  founded,  directly  or 
indirectly,  upon  the  oral  accounts  of  the  Apostles.  With- 
out such  express  information,  we  might  have  concluded, 
beforehand,  that  this  must  have  been  the  fact.  The  Apos- 
tles must  have  been  continually  called  upon  to  relate  the 
actions  and  discourses  of  Christ ;  and  their  conversation 
and  preaching  must  have  afforded  to  one  conversant  with 
them,  authentic  materials  for  such  a  history  as  we  find  in 
any  one  of  our  first  three  Gospels.  That  such  were  the 
materials  principally  used  by  Luke,  we  may  conclude  from 
what  has  been  said.  That  Mark  thus  derived  his  informa- 
tion is  stated  by  Papias,  who  wrote,  probably,  not  more 
than  about  sixty  years  aAer  the  Evangelist.  According  to 
him,  Mark  accompanied  Peter,  who,  it  would  appear,  was 
not  able  to  use  the  Greek  language  with  freedom,  as  his 
interpreter ;  and  wrote  down  from  memory  those  actions 
and  discourses  of  Christ,  which  the  Apostle  had  narrated  in 
his  preaching.*     The  account  of  Ireneeus  is  the  same :  — 


*  See  before,  pp.  241,  242. 
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**  Mark,"  he  says,  "  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter, 
delivered  to  us  in  writing  what  Peter  had  preached  ;  and 
Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  recorded  the  Gospel  preached 
by  him."*  Clement  of  Alexandria, t  and  Tertullian,| 
with  other  later  fathers,  make  similar  statements  respect- 
ing the  Grospels  of  Mark  and  Luke.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  multiply  quotations ;  since  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  it  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that 
the  narratives  contained  in  the  first  three  Gospels  were 
such  as  had  been  orally  related  by  the  Apostles ;  and  that 
Matthew  wrote  down  what  he  had  preached,  and  Mark  and 
Luke  what  they  had  heard. 

VI.  There  are  two  aspects  under  which  the  character  of 
the  supposed  Original  Gospel  has  been  presented,  both 
equally  required  by  the  hypothesis,  but  irreconcilable  with 
each  other. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  appears  as  a  work  drawn  up  from 
communications  made  by  the  Apostles,  sanctioned  by  them, 
circulating  widely  among  Christians,  so  as  very  early  to  be 
translated  into  Greek,  and  forming  the  basis  of  three  out 
of  four  of  those  histories  of  Christ,  which  alone  obtained 
general  reception  among  Christians  as  the  foundation  of 
their  faith.  It  seems  impossible  that  such  a  work  should 
have  perished,  and  all  memory  of  it  have  been  lost. 

But  the  hypothesis  equally  demands,  that  a  different  view 
should  be  given  of  it,  according  to  which  the  writing  in 
question  was  only  a. brief  abstract  of  some  of  the  principal 
events  in  Christ^s  ministry.  It  contained  what  the  three 
Evangelists  have   in  common,  that  is,  those   passages  in 


*  See  before,  p.  131.  t  See  before,  p.  141. 

t  Advers.  Marc.  Lib.  IV.  c.  5.  p.  416. 
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which  they  all  coincide  with  one  another  in  presenting  the 
same  sense,  though,  perhaps,  in  different  words.  Tliere 
have  heen  very  vague  notions  of  what  may  be  called  com* 
mon  in  the  contents  of  the  first  three  Grospels ;  but  in  the 
sense  just  explained,  which  is  required  by  the  hypothesis, 
the  matter  common  to  those  Gospels  would  not  form  a  work 
of  half  the  size  of  Mark^s  Gospel.  Accordingly,  Bishop 
Marsh  calls  the  supposed  document  *•*'  the  first  sketch  of  a 
narrative  of  Christ's  ministry,"  *  and  says :  —  ^Mt  roust  not 
be  considered  as  a  finished  history,  but  as  a  document  con- 
taining only  materials  for  a  history ;  and,  as  those  materials 
were  probably  not  all  communicated  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  suppose,  that  they  were  not  all  placed  in  exact  chrono- 
logical order.''  t  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
order  in  which  Mark  and  Luke  coincide,  in  opposition  to 
Matthew.  According  to  Eichhom,  it  was  a  "  rough  sketch," 
"  defective,"  "  imperfect,"  "  unfinished  "  ;  to  the  text  of 
which  the  briefest  narratives  that  can  be  selected  by  com- 
paring together  the  parallel  passages  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  and  those  of  which  the  clauses  are  least  connected, 
approximate  most  nearly.  ( 

Now,  as  the  former  account  of  the  book  seemed  to  make 
it  incredible  that  such  a  work  should  have  perished, 
so  this  last  account  appears  to  render  it  equally  incredible 
that  such  a  work  should  have  existed.  According  to  this 
view  of  it,  it  must  have  been  more  like  a  collection  of 
memoranda  for  a  history,  than  a  history  itself.  No  reason- 
able purpose  of  a  work  of  this  kind  can  be  imagined.  It 
could  not  have  been  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  and  their  immediate  con- 


*  Dissertation,  p.  196.  t  Ibid.  p.  962. 

t  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.    1. 169,  seqq.  188. 
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verts.  The  facts  minuted  down  in  it  were  not  likely  to  sUp 
from  their  recollection.  It  could  not  have  been  to  convey 
instruction  to  those  who  had  no  other  or  no  adequate  means 
of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  It  was 
much  too  meagre  for  this  purpose.  It  was  in  no  respect 
adapted  to  such  an  end.  It  must  have  required  a  perpetual 
commentary  to  render  it  intelligible.  Such  a  work  must 
have  been  equally  worthless  to  any  class  of  readers  for 
whom  one  may  fancy  it  to  have  been  intended. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  the  remark,  that  if  the 
Apostles  collectively  had  been  concerned  in  the  preparation 
of  any  history  of  Jesus,  there  is  no  part  of  it  to  which,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  they  would  have  given  more  at- 
tention than  to  the  narrative  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  their  Master.  In  regard  to  these  events,  there  was  a 
special  reason  for  comparing  together  their  separate  knowl- 
edge, as  different  circumstances  had  been  witnessed  by  dif- 
ferent individuals.  But  throughout  that  portion  of  the  his- 
tory which  follows  the  apprehension  of  Jesus,  there  is 
scarcely  ground  for  a  pretence,  that  traces  of  a  common 
document  may  be  discovered. 

Vn.  Bt7T,  in  the  last  place,  the  hypothesis  in  question 
does  not  correspond  to,  and  explain,  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  first  three  Gospels.  That  it  does  correspond 
to  them  is  regarded  by  its  defenders  as  the  main  proof  of 
its  truth.  If  this  proof  fail,  therefore,  the  hypothesis  must 
fall  at  once,  without  the  pressure  of  those  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  it. 

We  may  observe,  then,  that  in  order  to  render  probable 
the  existence  of  the  supposed  Original  Gospel,  used  as  a 
document  by  the  first  three  Evangelists,  we  should  be  able, 
in  each  of  their  Gospels,  to  discover  certain  portions  which 
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Would  easily  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  work ;  and  which, 
when  arranged  in  order,  would  compose  such  a  document 
as  is  imagined  to  have  existed.  This  document,  as  dis- 
engaged from  each  of  the  Gospels,  should  agree  with  itself 
in  ideas  and  in  expression,  without  any  other  difierences 
than  might  fairly  he  accounted  for  as  intentional  improve- 
ments. The  case  should  be  similar  in  regard  to  those 
additions  to  this  document  which  were  used  in  conunon 
by  any  two  of  the  Evangelists.  These  results  are  what  we 
might  expect  from  the  use  supposed  of  commoo  written 
documents.  According  to  the  hypothesis,  their  langoage 
was,  in  great  part,  faithfully  copied  or  translated ;  they  re- 
sembled the  Gospels  in  their  modes  of  conception  and 
narration,  and  generally  in  their  use  of  words ;  and  there- 
fore no  deviations  from  them  would  be  made,  except  for 
what  was  esteemed,  at  least,  a  good  reason.  The  coinci- 
dence among  the  first  three  Evangelists  is  thought  to  be 
such  as  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition  of 
their  having  copied  common  written  documents.  But, 
upon  this  supposition,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  believe, 
that  they  did  not  uniformly  copy  those  documents,  except 
where  they  found  sufficient  cause  for  alteration.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  transcribers,  who  are  imagined  to  have 
intervened  between  the  composition  of  the  Original  Gospel 
and  that  of  our  first  three  Gospels  ;  and  to  have  gradually 
enlarged  the  former  by  their  additions,  till  it  assumed  the 
three  difierent  forays  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  Evange- 
lists. They  would  not  have  struck  off  from  the  text  of 
their  fundamental  document,  a  work  ef  the  highest  authori- 
ty, into  mere  wapton  or  unimportant  variations.  If  such  a 
document,  therefore,  had  ever  existed,  and  had  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  each  of  them  would 
have  contained  it  in  something  very  like  its  original  form. 
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We  should  still  be  able  to  se|mTate  it  from  the  additional 
itoatter  which  had  gather^  round  it.  But,  as  has  been 
before  said,  no  such  restoratioti  of  the  Original  Gospel  can 
be  effected.  No  such  commoh  document,  serving  as  a 
basis  of  each  of  the  •  first  three  €k)spel8,  can  be  discovered 
by  a  comparison  of  them  with  each  other.  Yet,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  hypothesis,  having  recognized  that  the  resto*- 
itttion  of  the  Original  Gospel  is  essiential  to  the  proof  of  its 
ever  having  existed,  have  spoken  as  if  this  restoration  might 
be,  and  had  been,  effected. 

Eichhom  affirms,  that,  by  comparing  the  first  three 
CrCBpeb  together,  **  we  are  able,  even  now,  to  separate  the 
earlier  Life  of  Jesus  (the  Original  Gospel)  from  aU  subse- 
qoent  additions,  and,  collecting  it  out  of  titose  Gospek,  to* 
restore  it  again  free  from  all  ikie  triEiditions  of  later  times  ^ ;  * 
and  he  himself  undertakes  its  restoradonvf  Bishop  Marsh 
says  respecting  Eichhorn's  attempt,  that  *'  he  has  investi- 
gated the  contetitB  of  the  assumed  original  document  as  it 
existed  in'  its  primitive  state.^'  "  The  principle  which  he 
adopts  in  this  investigation  is  the  following :  that  all  those 
portions  which  are  common  to  all  three  EWangelists  were 
originally  contained  in  the  common  document.^^  ^^  Hence, 
ack^CMrding  to  Eichhom,  the  original  document  contained  the 
following  sections,  which  are  common  to  all  the  three  Evan- 
gelistii.*^  He  then  gives  a  table  of  the  contents  of  forty-two 
sectk)QS  (afterwards  enlarged  by  Eichhom  to  forty-four),  in 
which  the  Evangelists  relate,  in  common,  the  same  transac- 
tions, and  adds, —  ^^  These  were  the  contents,  according  to 
Eichhora^s  hypothesis,  of  the  original  document  supposed  to 
have  been  used  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St  Luke. 
They  contain  a  short,  but  well-connected  representation 


1 1    f    iirr--  TTfTi    -    r.- 


*  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.    1. 145.  f  Ibid.  I.  pp.  186-  304^. 
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of  the  principal  transactions  of  Christ,  from  his  baptism  to 
his  death;  they  are  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
first  sketch  of  a  narrative  of  Christ^s  ministry.''*  This 
language  is  exceedingly  vague;  since,  in  the  forty-two 
or  forty-four  sections  of  Eichhom,  the  parallel  passages  of 
the  three  Evangelists  vary  much  from  each  other,  and  it 
cannot  be  determined,  therefore,  what  Bishop  Marsh  meant 
by  ^*  portions  common  to  all  three  Evangelists,''  or  what  he 
asserts  to  have  been  the  contents  of  the  original  document 
Elsewhere  he  affirms,  that  ^*  the  whole  of  the  document  in 
its  primitive  state  was  [is]  contained  in  each  of  the  Gospels 
of  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  Luke."  t  Eichhom's 
general  notion  is,  that,  through  a  comparison  of  the  parallel 
passages  of  the  first  three  Grospels,  we  may  disengage  a  brief 
original  narrative,  the  common  basis  of  all,  by  taking  only 
those  parts  of  such  passages  as  are  common  to  all,  and  com- 
bining them  together.  But  his  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  if 
the  design  were  not  avowed,  might  be  considered  as  an 
ai*gument  to  prove  its  impracticability.  Of  this,  however,  no 
other  proof  is  necessary  than  what  any  concordance  of  the 
Gospels  may  furnish.  The  passages  of  the  three  Evange- 
lists, which  are  coincident  or  equivalent,  in  that  strict  sense 
of  the  terms  which  reasoning  on  this  subject  requires,  are 
too  few,  and  too  much  broken  into  fragments,  to  serve  for 
the  construction  of  an  Original  Gospel.  The  fact  may  be 
considered  as  acknowledged  by  Eichhorn  himself  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  undertaking ;  for  he  says,  — "  We 
are  seldom  able  to  determine,  as  to  the  words,  how  much  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  primitive  text,  since  we  are  acquaint- 


*  Dissertation,  pp.  192  - 106. 

t  Defence  of  the  Illustration,  p.  38.    See  also  a  passage  to  the 
same  effect,  quoted  fit>m  him  before,  on  p.  czlyi. 
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ed  with  it  only  through  translations''  (the  Original  Gros- 
pel  having  heen  written  in  Hebrew,  while  our  present  Groe- 
pels  are  in  Greek).  **  We  must  almost  always  be  content 
with  determining  which  of  the  Evangelists  retains  it  in  the 
purest  state.''  *  The  mention  of  translations  in  this  passage 
is  one  of  those  insertions  of  an  irrelevant  thought  by  which 
a  writer  confuses  his  conceptions,  and  disguises  them  from 
himself  and  others.  What  is  required  for  the  proposed 
restoration  of  the  Original  Gospel  is,  that  certain  passages 
should  be  selected  from  each  of  the  three  Gospels,  equiva- 
lent  in  their  direct  meaning  to  passages  that  may  be  select- 
ed from  the  other  two,  and  capable  of  being  put  together 
into  a  regular  narrative  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  If  in 
each  of  the  Grospels  were  incorporated  a  correct  translation 
of  such  a  narrative,  this  might  easily  be  done. 

But  all  that  has  been  actually  performed  is  little  more 
than  the  simple  operation  of  distinguishing  the  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  then  arranging  in  a 
table  the  titles  of  their  subjects,  in  the  order  of  Mark  and 
Luke.  The  Original  Gospel,  it  is  concluded,  consisted  of 
accounts  of  facts  and  discourses,  related  in  those  passages, 
arranged  in  this  order.  But  no  one  will  pretend,  when  the 
statement  is  brought  distinctly  to  this  point,  that  there  may 
be  found  in  each  Gospel  a  series  of  words  coincident  in 
meaning  with  a  similar  series  to  be  found  in  each  of  the 
other  two,  which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  rep- 
resenting the  text  of  the  Original  Gospel.  The  error  has 
been  in  considering  as  common  to  the  three  Grospels  narra- 
tives different  from  each  other,  because  they  relate  in  com- 
mon to  the  same  events.  Identity  of  subject  has  been  con- 
founded with  identity  of  form  and  circumstance. 


*  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.    1. 188. 
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The  accounts  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  which  relate  to 
the  same  events,  are  in  no  case  strictlj  the  same.  They 
are  corresponding  accounts,  resembling  each  other  more  or 
less  closely,  sometimes  presenting  very  striking  coinciden- 
ces, and,  at  other  times,  diverging  into  real  or  apparent 
discrepances.  Throughout  those  writings,  the  narratives 
of  the  same  events  present  such  variations  frcm  each  other 
as  show,  that  the  authors  of  the  Grospels  did  not  respectively 
copy  them  from  the  same  written  archetype,  but  were  in- 
dependent narrators.     To  this  fact  we  will  now  attend. 

To  the  supposition,  that  any  one  of  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists copied  from  either  of  the  others,  it  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a  strong  objection,  that,  in  this  case,  when  we  find 
difierences  in  the  relation  of  the  same  events,  we  must  view 
them  as  intentional  alterations,  that  often  no  purpose  of  snch 
alterations  can  be  discovered,  and,  consequently,  it  is  im- 
probable that  they  would  intentionally  be  made.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  observed,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
a  common  document  is  exposed  equally  to  this  objection. 
We  can  no  more  account  for  the  variations  of  the  Evange- 
lists from  the  text  of  the  Original  Grospel,  than,  upon  the 
other  supposition,  we  can  account  for  their  variations  one 
from  another.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  alterations  in  question 
were  not  made  by  the  Evangelists,  but  by  that  series  of 
transcribers  who  are  imagined  to  have  intervened  between 
the  composition  of  the  Original  Gospel  and  that  of  our  first 
three  Gospels,  this  is  merely  throwing  back  the  diflficulty, 
without  removing  it.  The  objection  is,  not  that  these  alter- 
ations were  made  by  any  particular  individuals,  but  that 
they  were  made  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  be  sup- 
posed that  those  previous  transcribers  made  wanton  or  un- 
reasonable changes  in  the  text  which  they  were  copying,  the 
authority  of  their  copies  is  still  further  diminished ;  and  it 
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becomes  still  more  improbable  that  these  copies  should 
have  been  used  by  the  Evangelists  in  the  manner  supposed. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  the  importance  of  the 
changes  from  the  text  of  the  original  document,  that  one  or 
more  of  the  Evangelists  must  have  made  or  adopted,  which 
is  the  point  to  be  considered ;  because,  for  important  chan- 
ges, a  reason  might  exist ;  but  that  it  is  the  trifling  nature  of 
many  of  these  variations  which  renders  it  improbable  that 
they  would  have  been  made.  With  these  views,  let  us 
compare  together  the  different  accounts  of  the  cure  of 
Peter's  wife's  moUier,  and  of  many  others  at  Capernaum,  as 
related  by  the  three  Evangelists. 

Matthew  viii.  14  - 16.         Mark  i.  29  -  34.  Luke  iv.  38  -  41. 

And  JeauB,  going  to        And    immediately,  And    leaving    the 

the   house  of  Peter,    upon  their  going  out  synagogue  he  entered 

of    the     synagogue,  the  hou^  of  Simon. 

they     went    to    the 

house  of  Simon  and 

Andrew,  with  James 

and  John.    And  Si-  And   Simon's  wife's 

saw  bis  wife's  mother    men's  wife's  mother  mother  was  laboring 

lying  sick  with  a  fb-    lay  sick  with  a  fever ;  under  a  great  fever. 

Ter.                                and  they  immediate-  And    they    entreated 

ly  spoke  to  him  about  him    for    her    sake. 

And  he  touched  her    her^     And  he  went  And    standing    over 

hand,  and  the  fever    to  her  and  raised  her  her,  he  rebuked  the 

left  her,  and  she  rose    up,    taking    hold    of  fever,  and  it  left  her ; 

up  and  attended  upon    her   hand ;    and    the  and,  rising  up  direct- 

tbem.                             lever  immediately  left  ly,  she  attended  upon 

her,  and  she  attended  them. 

upon  them. 

And  when  it  was        And  when  it  was  And  when  the  sun 

evening,  they  brought    evening,  the  sun  hav-  had  set,  all  who  had 

to  him  many  demoni-    ing  set,  they  brought  with  them  persons  ill 

•cs ;  and  he  cast  out    to  him  all  who  were  with  various  diseases 

tha    spirit!    with    a    diseased,  and  the  de-  brought  them  to  him ; 
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Matthew.  Mark.  Luke. 

word,  and  healed  all    moniacs.      And    the  and  he  laid  his  hands 

those  who  were  dis-    whole  city  was  col-  opon    every    one    of 

eased.                             lected  about  the  door,  them,     and     healed 

And  he  healed  many  them.    And   demons 

who  were  sick  with  departed  from  many, 

various  diseases,  and  crying  out  and  saying, 

cast    out    many   de-  Thou  art  the  Son  of 

mons.    And   he    did  God.     And    he    r»> 

not  suffer  the  demons  buked  them,  and  did 

to  speak,  because  they  not    allow    them    to 

knew  him.  speak,  because   they 

knew  him  to  be  the 
Messiah. 

If  we  imagine  an  original  narrative  as  the  basis  of  these 
three  accounts,  it  is  evident,  that  two  at  least  of  the  Evan* 
gelists,  or  their  predecessors,  must  have  varied  from  it  in  a 
manner  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given.  It 
will  simplify  our  language  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  of 
the  argument  will  be  the  same,  to  speak  of  these  variations 
as  made  by  the  Evangelists  themselves. 

It  is  not  probable,  then,  that  Matthew,  if  he  had  found 
the  name  of  Simon  in  a  document  sanctioned  by  the  other 
Apostles,  would  have  altered  it  to  Peter ;  or  that  Mark  or 
Luke  would  have  changed  Peter  to  Simon.  If  the  written 
account,  which  Luke  was  following,  had  simply  said,  that 
Peter's  wife's  mother  was  lying  sick  with  a  fever,  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  he  would  have  changed  the  expression, 
so  as  to  say,  that  she  was  '^  laboring  under  a  great  fever  "  ; 
or,  if  this  had  been  the  original  statement,  no  reason  can 
be  given  why  Matthew  and  Mark  should  have  substituted 
words  less  strong.  With  a  written  account  for  their  guide, 
neither  Mark  nor  Luke  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
insert  the  circumstance,  that  her  friends  requested  the  mi- 
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raculous  aid  of  Jesus.  Nor,  if  this  had  stood  in  the  origi- 
nal narrative,  could  there  have  been  any  cause  for  the  omis- 
sion of  it  by  Matthew.  *^  And  he  touched  her  hand,^^  says 
Matthew ;  ^^  And  he  went  to  her  and  raised  her  up,  taking 
hold  of  her  hand,''  says  Mark ;  *^  And  standing  over  her, 
he  rebuked  the  fever,"  says  Luke ;  whichever  of  these  may 
be  fancied  the  original  expression,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suggest  a  cause,  why  two  of  the  Evangelists  changed  it  for 
another.  Luke  says,  *^  And  he  rebuked  tlie  fever,'^  — 
"  and  rising  up  directly,''  she  attended  upon  them ;  which 
words  are  not  in  Matthew  nor  Mark ;  yet  they  ^re  not  likely 
to  have  been  inserted  by  Luke,  or  to  have  been  omitted  by 
the  other  two  Evangelists  in  transcribing  from  the  supposed 
document.  Nor  would  Mark,  I  think,  if  he  had  been  copy- 
ing a  previous  account,  have  interposed  his  favorite  word 
*^  immediately  "  three  times,  in  so  short  a  narrative.* 

In  the  account  of  the  cures  performed  in  the  evening, 
Mark  and  Luke  add  circumstances  not  mentioned  by  Mat- 
thew ;  —  respecting  the  crowd  about  the  door,  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  demoniacs,  and  the  silence  imposed  on  them  by 
Jesus ;  —  but,  in  regard  to  th^se  circumstances,  there  is  no 
appearance,  that  the  two  Evangelists  used  any  common 
written  authority.  Nor  is  any  solution  to  be  given  of  their 
other  variations  in  this  account,  from  Matthew  and  from 
each  other,  upon  the  supposition,  that  a  narrative  of  the 
supposed  Original  Gospel  was  taken  by  each  as  the  basis 
of  his  own. 

I  have  selected  this  example  merely  for  its  brevity.  It 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  those  appearances  which  run 


*  The  word  iMmg,  immediately,  occurs,  according  to  SchmidtV 
Concordance,  forty  times  in  Mark's  Gospel ;  that  is,  as  many  tim^ 
as  in  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

u 
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through  all  the  parallel  passages  of  the  three  EvangeliBtSy 
and  which  show,  that  they  did  not  tranacribe  or  translate 
from  any  common  written  document,  because,  upon  dus 
supposition,  the  passages  must  be  regarded  as  preaentii^ 
evident  variations  from  the  text  of  that  document,  which  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  copyist,  and  especiaUy  cop* 
yists  like  the  Evangelists,  would  have  made.  I  will  give 
a  single  other  specimen,  without  any  critical  remarks  upon 
it,  which,  like  the  former,  I  select  for  its  shoTtne». 

Matthew  xii.  46-  50.         Mark  iu.  31  -  35.  Lake  viii.  19  -  Bl. 

And  while  he  was       Then    hii    mother      Then  hlf  mother  and 

yet    addressing     the  and  his  kinsmen  oame,    kinsmen     eame     to 

multitude,     lo !     his  and  standing  without,    where    he  was,  and 

mother  and  kinsmen  seqt  to  him    to   call    were     not     ahle    to 

stood  without,  wishing  him.    And  the  mul-    get   to    him    for  the 

to  speak  with  him.  titude     were     sitting    crowd.     And  this  was 

round  him ;  and  some    told     him    by    some 
And  some  one  said  to  said  to  him,  Lo!  thy    who  said.  Thy  mother 
him,  Lo !  thy  mother  mother  and  kinsmen    and    kinsmen    stand 
and    kinsmen    stand  and    kinswomen    are    without,   desroos  to 
without,    wishing    to  without,  wishing  for    see  thee.    But  be  an- 
speak  with  thee.    But  thee.  And  he  answer-    swered  them, 
he  answered  him  who  ed  them.  Who  is  my 
told  him,  Who  is  my  mother  ?  or  my  kins- 
mother  ?  and  who  are  men  .'    And    looking 
my  kinsmen?    And,  round     upon     those 
stretching    forth    his  who      were      sitting 
hand  toward  his  dis-  about    him,  he  said, 
ciplcs,  he  said,  Lo !  Behold !  my  mother    My  mother  and  njr 
my  mother  and    my  and     my     kinsmen !    kinsmen     are    those 
kinsmen !    For  who-  For     whoever     may    who  hear  the  teadi' 
ever  may  do  the  will  do  the  will  of  God  is    ing  of  God  and  obejr 
of  my  Father  in  heav-  my  kinsman, and  kins-    it. 
en   is    my    kinsman,  woman,  and  mother, 
and  kinswoman,  and 
mother. 
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**  The  di^rence  of  expression,''  says  Eichhorn,  ^^  and 
the  identity  of  the  train  of  thought,  assure  us  that  we  here 
read  three  different  Greek  transIatioDS  of  the  same  Hebrew 
tezt^*  It  is  evident,  that,  in  this  remark,  resemblance 
and  general  equivalence  of  ideas  are  confounded  with  iden* 
tity.  The  passages  present  no  appearances,  which  do  not 
accord  with  the  supposition,  that  each  of  the  Evangelists, 
independently  of  any  written  document,  was  recordings 
conformably  to  his  own  conception  of  it,  a  well-known 
transaction,  that  had  been  oAen  orally  related ;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  their  three  varying  accounts  should  have 
been  founded  upon  one  original  written  narrative,  from 
which  its  transcribers  and  translators  did  not  depart  without 
•ome  reasonable  motive. 

Wr  proceed  to  another  consideration.  The  verbal  coin- 
cidences between  Mark  and  Luke  are  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in  translating 
the  same  Hebrew  document,  both  Evangelists  derived  as- 
sistance from  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  which  had  been 
made  before  the  composition  of  their  works.  But  the  verbal 
coincidence  between  Mark  and  Luke  is  not  great  It  con*> 
sists,  for  the  most  part,  of  single  clauses  or  sentences, 
rarely  extending  unbroken  through  two  whole  sentences 
together.  It  amounts  in  all  to  less  than  the  twelfth  part  of 
Mark's  Gospel.  A  similar  objection,  therefore,  to  what  we 
have  just  been  considering  presents  itself  to  this  supposi- 
tion. It  requires,  to  render  it  probable,  much  more  identity 
of  language  than  exists  between  the  Evangelists,  unless 
we  imagine  them  to  have  departed,  without  reason,  from 
Aeir  common  help,  the  former  Greek  translation.    It  rep* 


*  EiAleit  in  d.  N.  T.    t.  S46. 
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resents  both  the  Evangelists  as  going  through  thk  Gieek 
translation,  picking  out  a  few  sentences  and  clauaea  of  sen- 
tences here  and  there,  and  these,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  renderings  of  passages  that  offered  no  peculiar  diflfeol* 
ty,  and,  after  copying  perhaps  a  dozen  words,  resuming 
their  own  language.  The  Evangelists  would  not  have  bad 
recourse  to  a  ti'anslation  so  defective  as  to  afford  them  but 
such  scanty  assistance^ 

I  WILL  mention  one  other  characteristic  of  the  Gospels, 
which  seems  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  we 
are  considering.  It  is  the  uniform  and  distinguishing  style 
of  conception,  narration,  and  language  apparent  in  each. 
The  Gospel  of  Luke,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  must  be 
a  compound  of  materials  furnished  by  at  least  five  difiereot 
writers,  the  author  of  the  Original  Grospel,  the  compiler  who 
made  the  additions  to  it  which  Luke  has  in  common  with 
Matthew  alone,  the  compiler  who  made  the  additions  which 
he  has  in  common  with  Mark  alone,  the  author  of  the 
imagined  Crnomologia^  and  himself.  I  mention  Luke^s 
Grbspel  as  the  more  striking  case,  because  we  have  this  in 
the  original ;  whereas  Matthew's  Grospel,  being  extant  only 
in  a  translation,  there  is  one  particular,  its  uniformity  m 
the  use  of  language,  from  which  we  cannot  argue  with  the 
same  confidence.  But  Matthew's  Grospel  is  distinguished 
by  other  well-defined  features,  though,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  it  was  composed  of  as  various  materials  as  those 
of  Luke's  Gospel.  So  also  was  that  of  Mark,  except  that  he 
is  not  thought  to  have  used  the  Gnomologia.  But,  through* 
out  each  of  the  Gospels,  except  in  the  account  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception  by  Luke,  of  which  I  have  alie^y 
spoken,  and  in  some  few  passages,  before  noticed,  which  lie 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  spurious,  there  is  no  diversity 


k^ 
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of  character  betraying  the  work  of  different  hands.  The 
uniform  texture  of  each  Gospel  shows  it  not  to  be  a  piece 
of  patchwork.  Each  proves  itself  to  be  the  production  of  a 
single  writer,  by  discovering  throughout  the  workings  of  an 
individual  mind. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  ingenuity  and  labor 
with  which  the  hypothesis  in  question  has  been  defended,  I 
believe  the  objections  to  which  it  is  exposed  occur^  in  a 
more  or  less  definite  form,  to  almost  every  one  who  has 
examined  it  It  supposes  an  Original  Gospel,  sanctioned 
by  the  Apostles ;  yet,  had  such  a  work  existed,  we  cannot 
believe,  that^  even  if  the  Hebrew  original  had  perished,  its 
Greek  translation  would  have  been  lost,  and  no  memory  of 
the  book  remain.  It  supposes  this  book  to  have  been 
treated  in  a  manner  without  a  parallel  in  literary  history,  and 
wholly  inconsistent  with  ihe  authority  which  must  have 
been  ascribed  to  it  It  implies  a  solicitude  about  the  finish* 
ing  and  refashioning  of  writings,  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  re- 
quires us  to  believe,  that  the  Evangelists  copied  into  theii" 
histcMries  the  collections  of  anonymous  individuals;  when 
one  of  them  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  which  he 
related,  and  the  other  two  were  in  habits  of  continual  inter- 
course with  ^ose  who,  like  him,  were  the  primary  soui** 
ces  of  information  respecting  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  the 
business  of  whose  lives  was  to  afford  this  information 
to  others.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  Luke 
gives  of  the  manner  in  which  he  procured  the  materials 
for  his  (xos)>el,  and  with  the  historical  notices  which  we 
have  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  notices  which,  so  far  as  they  represent  these  Gk)s- 
pels  as  containing  what  the  Apostles  had  before  delivered 
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oially,  are  confirmed  bj  their  intnnsic  probabili^.  And 
it  fails  of  its  proposed  object  It  does  not  explain  tlie 
phenomena  of  the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  the  first 
three  Grospels  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  wholly  irrecon* 
cilable  with  the  appearances  those  Gospels  present  For  it 
supposes,  that  an  original  document  was  so  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  it  is  still  preserved  in  each ; 
while,  in  fact,  no  such  document  can  be  discovered.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  restore 
this  document)  it  becomes  necessary  to  represent  it  as  so 
brief,  defective,  and  unsatisfactory,  that  we  cannot  believe 
that  such  a  work  existed,  because  we  can  discern  no 
purpose  for  which  it  could  have  been  intended.  The  hy- 
pothesis implies,  that  the  correspondences  of  the  three  Cros- 
pels  may  be  separated  from  their  difierences  by  a  sort  of 
mechanical  process,  so  that  the  former  may  aAerward  be 
brought  together  and  form  a  connected  whole ;  while,  in 
fact,  the  one  and  the  other  are  blended  so  intimately,  as 
continually  to  appear  together  in  the  sante  narrative.  Li 
attempting  to  account  for  the  correspondences  of  these 
books  with  each  other,  it  presents  a  solution  which  requires 
much  more  correspondence  than  exists.  And,  in  the  last 
place,  the  number  of  writers  whom  it  represents  as  con* 
tributing  materials  for  the  Grospels  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  individuality  of  character  evident  in  each  of  them. 


Section  IV. 


Proposed  Explanation  of  the  Correspondences  among  the 

First  Three  Gospels. 

What  account,  then,  is  to  be  given  of  the  striking  cor* 
respondenceS)  in  matter  and  language,  which  exist  among 
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the  first  three  Gospels?  I  answer,  that  the  phenome- 
non may,  I  think,  he  explained  hy  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

The  discourses  of  the  Apostles  and  first  preachers  of 
Christianity  must  have  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  narra- 
tives concerning  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  calling  men  to  re- 
ceive his  religion,  they  must  have  made  known  to  them 
who  he  was,  what  he  had  done,  and  what  he  had  taught 
and  commanded.  Ail  the  information  which  we  now  de- 
rive from  the  first  three  Gospels  must  have  been  orally 
communicated  by  them  over  and  over  again.  They  must 
have  related  his  miracles,  to  show  on  what  grounds  he 
claimed  divine  authority ;  and  the  other  events  of  his  life, 
to  illustrate  his  character.  In  teaching  their  disciples,  they 
would  quote  his  own  words,  as  the  most  authoritative  ex- 
pression of  the  truths  which  he  made  known,  and  as 
afibrding  the  most  satisfactory  information  respecting  his 
doctrines  and  commands.  In  these  words  of  Jesus  his 
religion  was  embodied ;  they  dwelt  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  Apostles ;  they  would  be  continually  on  their  lips ; 
and,  in  quoting  them  for  the  instruction  of  their  converts, 
they  would  oflen  be  led  to  relate  the  occasion  on  which 
they  were  uttered. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  Liord^s  ministry  had 
been  passed  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  either  in 
Ghdilee  or  elsewhere;  accounts  of  it  had  been  brought 
to  that  city  only  by  report,  and  had  been  mixed,  doubt- 
less, with  many  errors,  through  the  mistakes  and  over- 
heated imaginations  of  one  class  of  relaters,  and  the  bit- 
ter prejudices  of  another.  At  Jerusalem  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles generally  resided  for  some  years  aAer  Christ^s  ascen- 
sion, and  it  must  have  been  one  main  part  of  their  duty  to 
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present  to  those  who  were  willing  to  listen  a  true. account 
of  their  Master^s  actions,  in  contradictioii  to  such  falsa 
reports  as  had  prevailed. 

Another  cause,  which  must  have  led  the  Apoetles  to 
narrate  events  in  the  life  of  their  Master,  was  their  applying 
to  him  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  they  regarded 
as  prophetical.  In  doing  so,  they  must  have  given  an  ao- 
oount  of  the  facts  to  which  they  believed  such  passages  to 
relate.  The  applications  of  supposed  prophecies,  that  we 
find  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  would  be  unintelligible 
without  the  narratives  with  which  ihey  are  connected  ;  and 
the  same  would  equally  be  the  case  wiih  an  oral  as  with  a 
written  discourse. 

But,  in  speaking  of  the  occasions  which  must  have  con* 
tinually  led  the  Apostles  and  first  preachers  of  Christianity 
to  give  accounts  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  we  must  not  fo^ 
get  the  intense  curiosity  that  would  be  felt  by  all  but  his  de- 
termined enemies,  respecting  the  wonderful  transactions  of 
his  life  ;  and  the  deep  interest  which  every  true  convert  to 
his  religion  must  have  had  to  learn  what  might  be  known  con* 
corning  him,  and  to  be  able,  upon  the  highest  authority,  to 
separate  the  truth  from  falsehood.  The  Apostles,  and  other 
eyewitnesses  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  possessed  knowledge 
of  the  greatest  curiosity  and  interest ;  they  were  most  ready 
to  communicate  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they 
were  oflen  called  upon  to  make  such  communication,  or,  ia 
other  words,  that  they  of\en  had  occasion  to  repeat  narra* 
tives  of  the  same  events,  which  we  now  find  recorded  in  the 
first  three  Gospels. 

It  was  required  in  an  Apostle,  that  he  should  have  been  a 
companion  of  Jesus  during  his  ministry,  '^  from  the  bap* 
tism  of  John  to  that  day  on  which  he  was  taken  up  '* ;  and 
the  ground  of  this  requisition  evidently  was,  that  an  Apostle 
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must  be  one  who  was  able  to  state  upon  his  own  knowl- 
edge the  events  in  the  public  life  of  his  Master.  Thus  St. 
John  says  to  those  whom  he  addressed  in  his  Epistle: 
—  ^*  What  took  place  from  the  beginning,  what  we  have 
heard,  what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  what  we  have  be- 
held, and  our  hands  have  handled,  concerning  the  life-giving 
doctrine ;  —  for  Life  has  been  revealed,  and  we  saw  and 
bear  testimony,  and  announce  to  you  that  Eternal  Life, 
which  was  with  the  Father,  and  has  been  revealed  to  us ; — 
what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  we  announce  to  you,  so  that 
you  may  share  mih  us.^'  And  St.  Luke,  whose  words  may 
again  be  quoted,  in  commencing  his  Grospel,  refers  directly 
to  the  sources,  and  the  only  sources,  from  which  an  au- 
thentic written  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  could  be  de- 
rived :  — "  Since  many,"  he  says,  "  have  undertaken  to 
arrange  a  narrative  of  the  events  accomplished  among  us, 
conformably  to  the  accounts  given  us  by  those  who  were 
eyewitnesses  from  the  beginning,  and  have  become  minis- 
ters of  the  religion,  I  have  determined  iilso,  having  accu- 
rately informed  myself  of  all  things  from  the  beginning,  to 
write  to  you,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  a  connected  ac- 
count, that  you  may  know  the  truth  concemmg  the  relations 
which  you  have  heard."  *    Luke^s  own  Gospel,  and  all  the 


*  DiffereDt  interpretera  have  understood  some  of  ttie  expressioDp 
in  this  passage  in  different  ways ;  but  with  variations  which  do  not 
afieet  the  main  purpose  for  which  I  have  quoted  it.  I  have  adopted 
that  sense  of  the  words  which  seems  to  me  most  probable.  In  the 
last  clause,  my  rendering  is  different  from  any  that  I  recollect  to 
have  aeen  ("  that  you  may  know  the  truth  concerning  the  rela- 
tions you  have  heard  ").  Most  modem  expositors  agree  in  effect 
with  the  Con^mon  Version,  in  understanding  St.  Luke  as  meaning, 
**  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certaiqty  of  those  things  wherein  thou 
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ether  compilatioiB  which  he  mentions,  were,  aocording  to 
him,  founded  upoo  information  derived  from  the  ApostlesY 
and,  perhaps,  other  preachers  of  the  religion,  who  had  been 
eyewitnesses  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  that  is,  upon  their 
oral  narratives.  This  source  was  always  open ;  and,  ftom 
the  nature  of  the  case,  any  account  of  Christ^s  ministry  by 
a  Christian,  written  in  the  apostolic  age,  must  have  been 
intended  to  embody  such  narratives ;  the  narratives  of  tiiose 
who  alone  could  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  fticts  reht* 
ed;  narratives,  which,  we  cannot  doubt,  had  been  oiaDy 
-* -    -        -      — — ■ — ■ — - 

bagt  beeD  iiiBtrueted '* ;  that  is,  that  thou  mightest  know  that  thtj 
hitt  certain.  But  the  words  of  Luke  are,  1m  Iwryt^  m^  Zw  mmw%jJ0m 
iiiymt  rj^f  kw^kumt^  and  I  conceive  iJ^ymt  in  the  genitive  to  dt- 
pend  upon  a*!^)  and  not  upon  kw^mkimt'  The  obvious  meaniiig  of 
St.  Luke,  if  bis  words  are  to  be  tbus  constructed,  is,  that  he  wrote 
in  order  tbat  Tbeophilus  migbt  know  rjff  kw^mXimu  "  what  was  to 
be  relied  upon,"  that  is,  "  the  truth,**  in  relation  to  the  accounts 
he  had  heard.  This  meaning  seems  best  to  soit  the  context  A 
proper  cause  is  assigned  for  the  composition  of  an  accurate  history 
by  one  who  had  diligently  inquired  into  the  &ctB.  While,  if  ths 
o^ect  of  Luke  had  only  been  to  assure  Tbeophilus  of  the  certainty 
pf  what  he  had  already  heard,  it  maj  seem  that  his  simple  affirma- 
tion would  have  been  most  to  the  purpose.  To  an  unbeliever  or  a 
skeptic  of  those  times,  the  mere  history  of  Luke  would  have  afford- 
ed no  new  evidence.  A  believer,  as  there  is  no  reasonable  donbt 
that  Tbeophilus  was,  had  been  already  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  and  if  the  term  Xiy^  is,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  **  narratives  "  respecting  the  lifo  of  Christ,  9t 
Luke  surely  did  not  mean  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  that  The- 
ophilps  might  have  heard.  Many  incorrect  and  ^se  accoonti 
respecting  Christ  must  have  been  in  circulation  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles ;  accounts,  which  first  were  contradicted  by  their  oral  nar 
ratives,  apd  afterwards  by  the  written  narratives  of  the  Evangelists ; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  a  want  of  attention  to  this  fact  which  has  pns- 
vented  the  words  of  Luke  from  being  correctly  understood. 
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coamuinicated  maaj  timet  befone  tfaey  wev^  eommitted  to 
'writing  hj  any  ^ne  of  tbe  EhrangBlisti. 

far  con&rmatiaii  of  the  fiappositioB,  tiial  diose  narratiTes 
CQneemiog  Jesus,  which  we  now  find  in  the  three  Goepels, 
wete  fint  orally  eoBununieated  by  tbe  Apostles,  fiod  f>re- 
•served  in  the  memory  of  their  disciples,  it  is  supe^ous  to 
«pfeal  to  the  coatom  of  die  Jewi^  Babbia,  who  eommtmi- 
4aated  their  traditions  orally  to  their  diaciples,  and  required 
that  they  should  be  committed  to  memory.  These  traditioiis 
formed  an  amount  of  matter,  which,  in  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
tles, probably  exceeded,  very  many  tiaoes,  the  contents  of 
say  one  of  the  Gospels.  Other  historical  parallels,  as  they 
«re  called,  hare  been  suggested,  fiot  it  implies  a  very  im- 
perfect comprehension  of  ihe  state  of  mind,  which  must  hare 
existed  in  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples,  to  suppose,  that 
tbsir  remembranee  of  tbe  drents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  de- 
pended upon  an  efibrt  of  recollection.  Their  strongest  and 
holiest  feelings  were  associated  with  those  events;  the 
Tirid  memory  of  them  was  for  ever  present  to  their  nunds, 
Aeir  spring  of  action  by  day,  and  their  meditatioB  by  night. 
We  must  not  suppose,  that  the  narratire  of  events  the  most 
'Wonderful  that  man  ever  witnessed,  and  of  words  the  most 
weif^bty  that  man  ever  heard,  was  taugbt  and  learnt  like  a 
schoolboy's  task  or  the  traditions  of  the  Sabbis.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  Rabbis  taught,  we  leam  only,  that  the 
Jiews  were  accustomed  to  oral  instruction,  and  hence  may 
mors  readily  familiarise  ourselves  with  tbe  conception,  that 
Jong  portions  of  the  history  of  Christ,  or,  perhaps,  a  general 
aoeountof  his  ministry,  were  sometimes  orally  communicat- 
ed by  the  Aposdes  at  once. 

Tn  business  of  the  Apostles  and  fiat  teaehMs  of  Chris* 
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tianity  was  to  preach  Christ,  to  make  him  known.  To  him 
they  constantly  directed  the  view -of  their  disciples.  What 
he  taught  was  ihe  religion  of  which  they  were  the  minis- 
ters, his  miracles  were  proofs  of  its  divinity ;  his  virtues 
were  held  forth  by  them  as  the  example  afler  which  his 
followers  were  to  form  themselves.  As  reli^ous  instructers, 
they  taught  nothing  upon  their  own  authority.  The  Gos- 
pels are  not  now  more  essential  to  our  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  must  have  been  their  oral  accounts  of  Jesos  to 
the  first  converts. 

Ws  conclude,  then,  that  portions  of  the  history  of  Jesos, 
longer  or  shorter,  were  often  related  by  the  Apostles ;  and 
it  is  evident,  that  the  narrative,  at  each  repetition  by  the 
same  individual,  would  become  more  fixed  in  its  form, 
so  as  soon  to  be  repeated  by  him  with  the  same  cir- 
cumstances and  the  same  turns  of  expression.  Especially 
would  no  one  vary  from  himself  in  reporting  the  words  of 
his  Master. 

We  have  next  to  consider,  that  the  Apostles,  generally, 
would  adopt  a  uniform  mode  of  relating  the  same  events. 
The  twelve  Apostles,  who  were  companions  of  our  Saviour, 
resided  together  at  Jerusalem,  we  know  not  for  how  long  a 
period,  certainly  for  several  years;  acting  and  preaching 
in  concert.  This  b^ing  the  case,  they  would  confer  to- 
gether continually ;  they  would  be  present  at  each  other's 
discourses,  in  which  the  events  of  iheir  Master's  life  were 
related ;  they  Would,  in  common,  give  instruction  respecting 
his  history  and  doctrine  to  new  converts,  especially  to  those 
who  were  to  go  forth  as  missionaries.  From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, ^eir  modes  of  narrating  the  same  events  would 
become  assimilated  to  each  other.  Particularly  would  their 
language  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  quoting  and 
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applying  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  as  prophetical, 
and  in  reciting  the  words  of  Jesus,  whose  very  expressions 
they  must  have  been  desirous  of  retaining.  But  the  verbal 
agreement  among  the  first  three  Gk)spels  is  found,  as  we 
have  seen,  principally  where  the  Evangelists  record  words 
spoken  by  Christ  or  by  others,  or  allege  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament  Elsewhere  there  is  oflen  much  resem- 
blance of  conception  and  expression,  but,  comparatively, 
much  less  verbal  coincidence. 

Previously,  then,  to  the  composition  of  the  first  three 
Grospels,  we  may  believe  that  the  narratives  which  they 
contain  had  assumed,  in  the  manner  explained,  a  form  more 
or  less  definite.  Matthew,  an  Apostle,  would  commit  to 
writing  those  narratives,  which  he  and  the  other  Apostles 
had  been  accustomed  to  communicate  orally.  Mark  and 
Luke,  who  derived  their  knowledge  from  the  Apostles, 
would  record  those  narratives  which  they  had  heard  from 
them.  But,  if  the  accounts  of  the  Apostles  had  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  ever  so  many  different  historians,  still, 
the  written  agreeing  with  the  oral  accounts,  and  ^e  oral 
accounts  agreeing  with  each  other,  all  those  accounts  must 
have  had  a  striking  correspondence.  But,  however  definite 
might  be  the  form  which  any  oral  narrative  had  assumed, 
still  there  would  be  variations  of  language,  and  minor  cir- 
cumstances would  be  omitted  or  inserted,  as  it  was  orally 
related  by  difierent  individuals,  or  by  the  same  individual  at 
different  times,  or  recorded  by  different  writers.  We  should 
expect,  therefore,  to  find  in  histories  in  which  these  nar- 
ratives were  collected  such  intermingled  agreements  and 
variations  as  appear  in  the  first  three  Gk)spe1s.  Thus, 
then,  generally,  may  the  resemblance  between  the  first 
three  Grospels  be  explained.    In  the  oral  narratives  of  the 
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ApoBtles,  we  find  their  common  archetype,  mm  aidwtype, 
from  ks  Tery  native,  fiartly  fixed  and  partly  fioctoatuig,  and 
Mich,  therefiire,  as  is  required  le  aceoaal  at  oace  for  teir 
coincideoce  and  their  diversity.* 


*  There  are  several  remarks,  which,  te  avoid  hreaking  the  ooto- 
necftios  o^  the  text,  I  have  here  thrown  into  a  note. 

1.  It  daeerrei  obsetvaitioB,  that,  with  the  exeepliMi  of  the  hialorf 
of  the  last  days  of  oar  Saviour's  life,  the  accounii  of  hie  muMua^  in 
the  first  three  Evangelists  relate  to  events  which  took  place  either  to 
Galilee,  or  elsewhere,  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem.  With  this  put 
of  his  ministry  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  strangers  who 
restarted  there,  being  least  acquainted,  the  Apostles  would  be  nest 
frequently  called  upon  to  give  infi>mntion  reapadiag  it.  How  httls 
was  correctly  known  among  the  great  body  of  the  iahabilants  of  Je- 
rusalem concerning  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  appears  incidentally  from 
two  passages  in  different  Evangelists.  Upon  his  entry  into  that  city, 
«•  The  multitude  that  was  with  him,"  says  John  (xii.  17, 18),  "  bore 
testimony  that  he  had  called  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  and  raised  him  from 
the  dead.  On  this  account,  also,  the  multitude  came  out  to  meet  him, 
because  they  heard  that  he  had  performed  this  miracle."  His  Bumy 
preceding  miracles,  it  appears,  would  not  have  drawn  upon  him  such 
attention.  Matthew  says  (xli.  10, 11):  — ^*  As  he  was  entering  Je- 
rusalem the  whole  city  was  in  commotion ;  saying.  Who  is  be  ?  And 
the  multitudes  "  (among  whbm  there  were  many,  without  doubt,  who 
had  followed  him  from  Galilee)  ^  said.  This  is  Jesus  the  prophet, 
from  Nazareth  of  Galilee."  Thus,  in  the  accounts  of  Chnst*«  miB- 
istry  in  Galilee,  and  of  some  very  striking  discourses  which  he  de- 
livered during  his  last  days  in  Jerusalem,  we  find  remarkable  corre- 
spondences among  the  first  three  Evangelists ;  because  these  accounts 
were  of  a  character  to  be  often  repeated  by  the  Apostles ;  while  in 
the  relation  of  the  minor  circumstancee  attending  his  omcifixion  and 
resurrection,  there  is  much  diversity ;  because,  however  important 
were  the  main  events,  his  crucifixion  was  universally  known, 
and  it  was  universally  known  that  the  Apostles  affirmed  his  resur- 
rection ;  and  the  minor  circumstances  attending  those  events  were 
not  adapted  to  convey  any  general  instruction,  and  were,  therelbre, 
as  we  may  suppose,  little  dwelt  upon  by  the  Apostles.    In  gaaetBl 
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But,  id  oider  fully  to  explain  the  verbal  coincidences 
among  the  three  Grospels,  we  must  take  into  view  some 


we  may  remark,  that,  according  as  what  is  related  was  adapted  to 
take  a  strong  hold  upon  the  mind,  and  was  likely  to  be  often  brought 
forward  in  the  oral  discourses  of  the  Apostles,  the  greater  is  the  cor- 
respondence among  the  Evangelists. 

9.  Id  Accounting  lor  the  resemblance  among  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, we  are  led  to  consider  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Gospel  of  John.  To  explain  it,  we  may  observe,  that  this  Gospel  is 
not  properly  a  history  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  It  supposes  that 
history,  as  recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  to  be  already  known ; 
k  is  founded  upon  it,  and  supplementary  to  it.  It  relates  principally 
lo  what  took  place  at  Jerusalem,  where  our  Saviour  spent  but  a 
•mall  portion  of  his  ministry.  It  consists,  in^  great  part,  of  con- 
nected discourses  of  Jesus  with  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  with 
his  Apostles,  of  which  much  has  special  and  immediate  reference 
only  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  those  immediately  ad- 
dressed. It  did  not,  like  the  narrative  contained  in  the  first  three 
Gospels,  constitute  that  elementary  instruction  in  the  history  of 
Jesus,  which  was  the  first  want  of  the  converts  to  the  new  religion. 
Like  the  Epbtles  of  the  Apostles,  it  implies  that  this  had  been  al- 
ready received. 

3.  But,  it  may  t>e  asked*  if  it  was  a  principal  business  of  an  Apos- 
tle to  give  information  concerning  the  public  life,  the  actions,  and 
the  discourses  of  Jesus,  bow  was  St.  Paul  qualified  for  his  office  ^ 
I  answer,  that,  during  the  first  part  of  his  ministry,  St.  Paul,  fi>r 
■ome  years,  had  Barnabas  for  a  companion,  whom  we  find  yeij 
early  associated  with  the  Apostles,*  and  a  very  earnest  preacher  of 
Christ  Ttiree  years  afler  his  conversion,  before  he  had  properly 
— iiied  the  office  of  an  Apostle,  he  was  with  Peter  fifteen  days  at 
Jerusalem.t  He  travelled  first  with  Mark,  and  afterwards  with 
Luke,  both  historians  of  Christ,  and  had  at  command  similar  means 
of  information  to  what  they  possessed.  Though,  befi>re  his  conver- 
sion, an  enemy  of  Christ,  yet,  being  an  enemy  fiiU  of  intelligence 
and  zeal,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  then  as  well  acquainted  with  his 

*  Acts  iv.  36.  t  Galatians  i.  18. 
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other  considerations.  How  is  it,  that  there  is  an  agreemeDt 
in  the  use  of  the  very  same  Greek  words  throughoat  many 
passages  ?  We  will  first  attend  to  this  agreement  between 
Mark  and  Luke,  both  of  whom  originally  wrote  in  the 
Greek  language.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact, 
that,  though  the  native  language  of  the  Apostles  was  He« 
brew,  yet  a  great  part  of  their  conversation  and  discourses 
must  have  been  in  Greek.  In  Greek  they  must  have  ad- 
dressed all  who  were  not  Jews ;  and  to  a  large  proportkm 
even  of  Jews,  the  Hellenists,  bom  and  educated  in  foreign 
countries,  the  Greek  was  more  familiar  than  the  language 
of  their  nation.  Many  foreigners  and  Hellenists  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem,  or  resorted  thither  occasionally.  The  great 
national  feasts,  in  particular,  drew  to  that  city  Jews,  who 
usually  resided  in  foreign  countries.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  early  Christians  in  Jerusalem  was  composed 


history  as  any  one  not  an  immediate  disciple.  Jesus  was  washed, 
daring  his  ministry,  by  Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  Law,  some  of 
whom  came  for  that  purpose  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee.*  St.  Paul 
was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  ignorant  concerning  his  deeds  an<) 
sayings  at  the  time  of  his  own  conversion,  though  the  whole  aspect 
under  which  he  regarded  them  was  changed  by  that  event  Full  as 
he  then  was  of  sorrow,  and  veneration,  and  entire  devotednen  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  abundant  means 
of  informing  himself  concerning  his  character  and  history,  and  of 
correcting  all  his  former  misapprehensions  respecting  what  he  had 
said  and  done,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  supposing,  that  he  availed 
himself  of  those  means;  nay,  it  would  be  an  incredible  supposition, 
that  he  did  not.  In  his  Epistles,  we  find  repeated  references  to  the 
liistory  of  Jesus  as  it  is  related  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  The 
account  of  the  last  supper  of  our  Lord  is  given  by  him  in  words,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Luke. 

•  Luke  V.  17. 
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of  Hellenists;*  and  with  Hellenists,  St.  Paul  there  dis- 
puted aAer  his  conversion,  f  We  find  mention  of  various 
synagogues  in  that  city  of  foreign  Jews,  who  associated 
together  according  to  the  countries  from  which  they  came ;  { 
and  many  of  the  natives  of  Palestine  were  sufiiciently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language  to  use  it  for  the  purposes 
of  communication.  With  ihe  exception  of  St.  Luke  and 
St  Paul,  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were  uneducated 
men ;  yet  all  the  writings  which  they  have  leA  us,  except 
the  Grospel  of  Matthew,  were  composed  in  Greek.  There 
would  even  have  been  no  strangeness,  it  appears,  in  address- 
ing a  promiscuous  multitude  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  for,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  at  the  appre- 
hension of  St  Paul  in  that  city,  we  are  only  told,  that  he 
was  heard  with  the  more  attention  .because  he  spoke  in 
Hebrew.  ^  As,  therefore,  the  Apostles  wrote  in  Greek, 
so  we  may  reasonably  believe,  that,  while  residing  together 
in  Jerusalem,  ihey  oflen  taught  in  Greek,  in  the  presence 
of  each  other ;  and  that  thus  tlieir  expressions  in  this  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  became  assimilated.  We 
may,  in  this  manner,  explain  whatever  verbal  agreement 
exists  between  St.  Mark  and  St  Luke ;  especially  as  it  is 
principally  found  in  passages  in  which  it  was  particularly 
to  be  expected,  in  reports  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour  and 
others,  and  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  Their 
whole  verbal  coincidence  in  narrative  does  not,  I  believe, 
exceed  the  amount  of  more  than  six  or  eight  verses  of 
average  length. 

The  Grospel  of  Matthew,  having  been  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  was  probably  translated  into  Greek  some  time 
about  the  close  of  the  first  century.    The  verbal  coinciQen- 

*  Aetf  Ti.  1,  feqq.     t  Acts  iz.  29.     t  Acts  vi.  9.     §  Acts  xzii.  2. 
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ces  of  its  translation  with  the  Gospels  of  Mailc  and  Lake 
admit  of  one,  and,  I  think,  only  one,  satisfactory  solution. 
The  original  of  Matthew  agreed  with  them  essentially  in 
many  narratives  and  many  sayings  and  discourses  of  Christ 
These,  or  portions  of  these,  were  the  same,  except  their 
expression  in  different  languages,  and  the  manner  of  their 
expression  in  the  Ghreek  language  had  heen  fixed  hy  the 
Greek  Grospels  of  Mark  and  Luke.  But,  these  Grospeb 
being  known  to  the  translator  of  Matthew,  when  his  origi- 
nal corresponded  with  them  sufficiently,  he  was  led  to  adopt 
their  expressions.* 

One  phenomenon  in  the  Grospels  still  remains  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  the  agreement  of  Mark  and  Luke  in  their 
chronological  misarrangement  of  some  of  the  events  which 
the  first  three  Evangelists  relate  in  common.  On  the  hy- 
pothesis of  an  Original  Gospel,  it  is  supposed,  that  this 
misarrangement  existed  in  that  Grospel,  and  was  copied 
from  it  by  Mark  and  Luke,  who  were  themselves  ignorant 
of  the  true  order  of  events,  but  was  corrected  by  Matthew, 
who,  as  an  Apostle,  was  better  informed.  This,  however,  is 
only  removing  one  difficulty  by  creating  another ;  for  it  would 
be  strange,  that  a  misarrangement,  which  any  Apostle  might 
have  corrected,  should  exist  in  a  work  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Apostles,  and  sanctioned  by  them,  especially 
in  a  work  so  brief  as  to  seem  rather  intended  for  a  memo- 
randum of  the  chronologi(ial  series  of  events  in  Christ's 


*  I  remarked  in  the  first  edition,  that  ^^  the  credit  of  this  explana- 
tion belongs  to  Bishop  Marsh/*  I  have  since  observed  that  Grotios 
(Introduc.  ad  Comment,  in  Matthteum)  says :  —  **  Marci  libro  Grsco 
usus  mihi  videtur  quisquis  is  fuit  Matthsi  GrsBcus  interpres.*'  — JfoU 
to  2d  Edition. 
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miaistry  than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  explanation  that 
has  been  proposed  of  the  agreement  among  the  Grospels,  in 
the  character  of  their  narratives  and  their  use  of  language, 
inyolres  no  solution  of  this  difficulty!.  Admitting  the  truth 
of  that  explanation,  the  misarrangement  in  question  becomes 
a  separate  and  independent,  though  not  very  important, 
problem,  requiring  a  solution  of  its  own.  But,  in  our  igno- 
rance respecting  all  but  the  leading  events  of  the  apostolic 
age,  whatever  cause  for  it  we  may  assign  must  be  only  con- 
jectural. 

One  solution,  that  has  occurred  to  me,  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  agreement  among  the  Gospels ;  it  is,  that  the 
correspondence  b  the  arrangement  of  Mark  and  Luke  had 
its  source  in  the  oral  preaching  and  discourses  of  the  Apos- 
tles. It  is  not  probable,  that  the  Apostles  oAen,  if  ever, 
undertook  to  recite  in  one  discourse,  or  in  a  connected 
series  of  discourses,  all  the  transactions  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  related  by  any  one  of  the  first  three  Evangelists.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  peurticular  occasion  presented,  or  the  special 
object  which  they  had  in  view,  they  would  group  together 
events,  sayings,  and  discourses  particularly  adapted  to  their 
purpose.  They  would  class  their  accounts  of  their  Master, 
not  narrate  them  chronologically.  To  this  mode  of  teach- 
ing we  may,  perhaps,  look  as  ihe  occasion  of  the  agreement 
between  Mark  and  Luke  in  the  displacing  of  some  events, 
and  as  the  occasion,  likewise,  of  the  general  want  of  chron- 
olc^pcal  arrangement  in  Luke,  and  of  the  existence  of 
something  of  a  S3rstematical,  founded  upon  a  chronological, 
arrangement  in  Matthew. 

This  general  solution  may  be  accepted  as  probable, 
whether  we  can  or  cannot  discover  any  special  cause  which 
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might  have  affected  the  arrangement  of  those  paitieular 
events  to  which  Mark  and  Luke  agree  in  giving  a  place 
different  from  that  assigned  to  them  by  Matthew.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  inquiry, 
whether  such  causes  can  be  conjectured.  Yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  may  be,  and,  as  the  subject  will  occupy  but 
little  space,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  them. 

The  most  important  instance  of  misarrangement,  in  which 
Mark  and  Luke  both  differ  from  Matthew,  is  in  the  place 
which  they  assign  to  the  voyage  to  Gennesaret,  with  the 
miracles  accompanying  and  following  it*  According  to 
them,  these  events  took  place  immediately  afler  the  de- 
livery of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  some  other  strik* 
ing  parables  and  sayings  of  Jesus.  These  parables  and 
sayings  are  of  a  general  character,  relating  to  the  reception 
of  the  new  religion,  to  the  importance  of  listening  to  its 
truth,  to  its  future  rapid  growth,  and  to  the  blessedness  of 
its  disciples.  They  are  of  the  kind  that  might  be  repeat- 
ed, by  the  Apostles  and  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  to  an 
audience  that  had  collected  to  listen  and  to  inquire ;  but 
many  of  whom  had  not  yet  professed  themselves  Christians. 
After  having,  in  the  words  of  their  Master,  warned  such  an 
audience,  that  the  seed  might  fall  on  good  ground  or  on  bad ; 
that  they  should  give  heed  to  what  they  heard ;  that  the 
religion,  which  was  but  in  its  beginning,  was,  through  the 
power  of  Grod,  to  extend  itself  widely  ;  that  to  every  one 
who  had,  more  should  be  given ;  and  that  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  were  to  him  as  his  dearest  relatives,  t  it  would  be 
natural  to  mention  some  of  those  displays  of  divine  power 
upon  which  this  new  teacher  founded  his  claims  to  divine 

*  See  before,  p.  czvi,  teqq.       t  Mark  iv.  1  - 3S.  Loke  riiL  4 -SI. 
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authority ;  and,  perhaps,  no  more  striking  series  of  miracles 
could  have  heen  selected,  than  his  commanding  the  winds 
and  waves  to  be  still,  his  giving  sanity  to  a  raging  demoniac 
under  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  the  cure  of  a  woman, 
long  diseased,  by  her  merely  touching  his  garment,  and  his 
restoring  life  to  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  It  is  thus,  perhaps, 
that  we  may  explain  how  the  relation  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  miracles  of  Jesus  came  to  be  connected  with 
the  recital  of  some  of  his  parables  and  sayings,  in  which 
he  set  before  men  the  importance  of  listening  to  the  truths 
which  he  taught.  They  were,  in  consequence,  thus  con« 
nected  by  Mark  and  Luke ;  and  the  mistake  into  which 
Mark  has  particularly  fallen,  of  supposing  that  the  voyage 
to  Grennesaret  immediately  followed  the  delivery  of  those 
parables*  was  facilitated  by  the  circumstance,  that  they 
were  actually  delivered  from  a  vessel  on  the  lake  near  the 
shore  at  Capernaum,  and  that  Jesus  immediately  aAer  left 
that  city,  t 

We  pass  to  another  of  the  chronological  discrepances 
among  the  Evangelists.  Matthew  relates,  that  Jesus,  pre- 
viously to  his  entering  Capernaum  on  a  certain  Sabbath, 
cured  a  leper;  while  Mark  and  Luke  relate  this  cure  as 
having  been  performed  when  Jesus  had  left  Capernaum,  | 
after  the  Sabbath  just  mentioned,  upon  which  day  he  ap« 
pears,  from  all  the  Evangelists,  first  to  have  publicly  preach- 
ed  in  that  city.  Perhaps  this  disagreement  may  be  thus 
explained.  As  Jesus,  during  his  ministry  in  Cralilee,  fixed 
on  Capernaum  as  his  chief  place  of  residence,  setting  out 
on  his  journeys  from  it,  and  returning  to  it,  we  may  suppose 
the  Apostles  to  have  been  accustomed  to  begin  some  short 

*  See  before,  p.  cxzyI.    t  Matthew  xiii.  1, 53.    t  See  before,  p.  czti. 
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narrative  of  his  ministry  with  the  mentioo  of  this  ftct,  and 
an  account  of  his  first  appearance  in  Capernaum  as  a  pub- 
lic teacher.  No  particular  miracle,  except  this  cure  of  a 
leper,  is  related  by  either  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  as 
having  been  performed  by  Jesus  before  that  event;  and  this 
miracle  is  related  by  Matthew  as  taking  place  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  same  day.  As,  then,  a  brief  oral  account  of 
Christ's  preaching  in  Galilee  would  naturally  commence 
with  the  mention  of  Capernaum  as  his  chief  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  as  this  would  lead  to  an  account  of  the  first  day 
of  his  public  ministry  spent  in  that  city,  the  miracle  of  the 
cure  of  the  leper,  which  preceded  his  entrance  into  it,  must 
either  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  or  introduced  sub- 
sequently into  the  narrative.  I  suppose  the  latter  course  to 
have  been  adopted,  on  account  of  its  being  a  miracle  that 
excited  particular  attention,  and  to  which  particular  im« 
portance  had  been  attached  ;  as  appears  from  its  being  re- 
lated circumstantially  by  all  three  of  the  Evangelists,  and 
from  the  fact,  that  Mark  and  Luke  represent  it  as  a 
special  cause  why  great  multitudes  flocked  to  Jesus.  The 
particular  impression  which  this  miracle  produced  may  be 
ascribed  to  its  probably  being  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first, 
that  Jesus  performed  in  Capernaum  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  first,  therefore,  which  most  of  the  specta- 
tors of  it  had  witnessed ;  to  the  horror  with  which  leprosy 
was  regarded  among  the  Jews ;  to  the  confidence  manifested 
by  Jesus  in  putting  his  hand  upon  the  infectious  sufferer ;  to 
the  incurable  state  of  the  disease  by  natural  means;  for 
he  *'*'  was  full  of  leprosy  '^ ;  *  and  to  the  circumstance  of  our 
Saviour's  sending  the  man  to  the  priests,  who  were  already 


*  Luke  ▼.  12. 
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his  enemies,  that  they  might  certify,  in  effect,  that  a  miracle 
had  been  perfonned. 

In  the  only  remaining  case  of  any  importance,  in  which 
Mark  and  Luke  agree  together  in  differing  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  Matthew,  the  application  of  the  general  solu- 
tion that  has  been  proposed  is  obvious.  According  to  this, 
narratives  bearing  upon  the  same  point  would  be  brought 
together  in  the  oral  discourses  of  the  Apostles.  Now  there 
are  two  narratives,  one  relating  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
plucking  ears  of  grain  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  other  to  the 
miraculous  cure  of  a  man  with  a  withered  hand,  likewise 
on  the  Sabbath,  which  stand  in  immediate  connection  in  all 
three  Evangelists.  But,  by  Mark  and  Luke,  an  earlier 
period  is  assigned  to  these  events  than  by  Matthew.*  They 
record  them  immediately  aAer  their  account  of  the  con- 
versation with  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Pharisees 
concerning  fasting,  which  occurred  at  Capernaum.  The 
two  narratives  were,  I  believe,  brought  into  connection  with 
this  account  of  our  Saviour^s  discourse  concerning  fasting, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  all  three  relations  bear  directly 
on  the  same  subject,  the  worthless  character  of  the  cere- 
monial and  superstitious  observances  of  the  Jews.  In  the 
one  case,  Jesus  gave  them  to  understand  his  estimate  of 
their  stated  weekly  fasts,  and  in  the  other,  of  their  bigotry 
about  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath. 

Thus  the  phenomenon  of  the  misarrangement  of  events 
by  Mark  and  Luke,  in  opposition  to  Matthew,  may  be 
accoimted  for.  But  another  solution  of  it  may  likewise  be 
given.    Among  the  narratives  relating  to  Jesus  mentioned 


*  See  before,  pp.  cxx,  czxi. 
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by  Luke  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel,  there  may  have 
been  one  which  had  obtained  more  credit  and  a  wider  cir- 
culation than  any  other.  Now,  without  supposing  Mark  or 
Luke  to  have  drawn  their  narratives  from  it,  or  to  have 
relied  upon  it  as  an  authority  for  individual  facts,  or  to  have 
used  its  language,  except  so  far  as  it  coincided  with  forms 
of  expression  already  familiar  to  them,  they  still  may  both 
have  used  it  as  a  guide  in  respect  to  the  succession  of  those 
events,  with  the  true  order  of  which  it  appears  that  they 
both  were  unacquainted.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is 
only  their  coincidence  with  each  other  that  presents  any 
difficulty.  The  misarrangement  in  any  one  narrative, 
which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  used  in  common, 
requires  no  particular  explanation. 

To  return,  then,  to  our  general  position,  we  suppose  that 
the  correspondences  among  the  first  three  Gospels  are  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  oral  narratives  of  the 
Apostles  were  their  common  archetype.  Upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  those  Grospels  are  genuine,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  observe  how  little  is  assumed  in  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion, of  which  there  can  be  any  reasonable  doubt.  A  great 
part  of  the  oral  discourses  of  the  Apostles  must  have  been 
historical ;  for  the  acts  and  words  of  Jesus  were  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  they  taught,  and  the  first  object  of  the 
faith  of  their  converts.  And,  when  one  of  their  number 
and  two  of  their  constant  companions  committed  to  writing 
accounts  of  their  common  Master,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  that  these  written  accounts  should  strikingly  cor- 
respond with  those  which  had  been  orally  delivered,  and, 
consequently,  with  each  other. 
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Sbction  V. 

Inferences  from  the  Explanation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  Correspondences  among  tJie  First  Three  Gospels. 

Thb  appearances  which  the  first  three  Gospels  present, 
when  compared  together,  are  adapted  to  excite  our  curiosity 
and  interest,  because  they  are  of  so  remarkable  a  character 
as  to  imply  that  some  extraordinary  cause  must  have  operat- 
ed to  produce  them ;  and  that  the  discovery  of  this  cause 
will  throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  Let 
OS  see,  then,  what,  if  we  have  reasoned  correctly,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  preceding  investigation. 

Tbb  conclusion,  that  no  one  of  the  first  three  Evangelists 
copied  from  either  of  the  other  two,  is  important,  as  show- 
ing that  their  Grospels  afford  three  distinct  sources  of  infer- 
matimi  concerning  the  h'fe  of  Jesus.  The  Evangelists, 
therefore,  in  their  striking  correspondence  in  the  representa- 
tions of  his  character,  miracles,  and  doctrines,  must  be 
considered  as  strongly  confirming  each  other*s  testimony. 
Nothing  but  reality,  nothing  but  the  fact,  that  Jesus  had 
acted  and  taught  as  they  represent,  would  have  stamped  his 
character  and  story  so  definitely  and  vividly  on  the  minds 
of  individuals  ignorant  of  each  other^s  writings,  and  enabled 
them  to  give  narratives,  each  so  consistent  with  itself,  and 
all  80  accordant  with  one  another.  A  false  story  concern- 
ing an  imaginary  character  would  have  preserved  no  uni- 
form type.  It  would  have  varied  in  its  aspect  according  to 
the  different  temperament  and  talents,  the  conceptions  and 
purposes,  of  its  various  narrators. 

We  may  next  observe,  that  if  the  notion  that  one  Evan- 
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gelist  copied  from  another  be  given  up,  then  the  accordance 
among  the  first  three  Gospels  proves  them  all  to  have  been 
written  at  an  early  period,  when  the  sources  of  authentic 
information  were  yet  fully  accessible,  and  before  any  inter- 
val had  elapsed,  during  which  the  thousand  exaggerations, 
perversions,  and  fables,  to  which  the  wonderful  history  of 
Jesus  was  particularly  exposed,  had  had  time  to  flow  in  and 
to  change  its  character  as  it  might  appear  in  different  narra- 
tives. 

If  the  Evangelists  did  not  copy  one  from  another,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  first  three  Gospels  must  all  have  been  written 
about  the  same  period  ;  since,  if  one  had  preceded  another 
by  any  considerable  length  of  time,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  author  of  the  later  Gospel  would  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  or  would  have 
neglected  to  make  use  of  it ;  especially  when  we  take  into 
view,  that  its  reputation  must  have  been  well  established 
among  Christians.  Whatever  antiquity,  therefore,  we  can 
show  to  belong  to  any  one  of  the  first  three  Grospels,  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  we  may  ascribe  to  the  other  two. 
Now  Luke,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
speaks  of  his  Gospel  in  terms  which  imply  that  this  woriL 
had  been  completed  but  a  little  while  before ;  and,  in  the 
Acts,  he  brings  down  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  PauPs  residence  at  Rome,  which  was  some  time 
af\er  the  sixtieth  year  of  our  era.  According,  likewise,  to 
the  remarks  formerly  made  respecting  the  Grospel  of  Mark,* 
it  must  have  been  written  about  the  year  65,  when  St  Peter 
is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  one  of  the  first  three 

*  See  p.  Ixziz,  seq. 
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Gospela  was  written  long  before  or  long  aAer  the  year 
60. 

Again,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written  in  Hebrew ; 
and  the  present  Greek  translation  of  it  was  extant  very 
early  in  the  second  century.  But,  before  this  time,  the 
Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were  in  existence,  and,  proba- 
bly, in  extensive  circulation ;  for  we  cannot  account  for  the 
remarkable  coincidence  of  language  between  our  Greek 
translation  of  Matthew  and  those  Gospels,  but  by  the  sup- 
position, that  the  translator,  through  his  familiarity  with 
them,  was  led  to  adopt  their  expressions  when  suitable  to 
his  purpose. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Evangelists  neither  copied  one 
from  another,  nor  from  common  written  documents,  such 
as  have  been  imagined.  But,  if  the  supposition  of  an  Origi- 
nal Grospel,  receiving  constant  additions  and  alterations  from 
successive  transcribers,  be  unfounded,  the  notion  connected 
with  it,  of  the  corruption  of  our  present  Gospels  by  similar 
additions  and  alterations,  loses  all  appearance  of  probability. 
The  former  supposition  has  served  to  introduce  the  latter, 
has  been  blended  with  it,  and  has  been  regarded  as  affording 
the  chief  evidence  of  its  truth.  But,  the  whole  theory  con- 
cerning an  Original  Gospel  falling  to  the  ground,  the  notion 
of  any  such  corruption  of  our  present  Gospels  as  has  been 
supposed  is  left,  unsupported  by  a  plausible  argument,  to  its 
intrinsic  incredibility. 

With  that  theory  is  likewise  connected  the  supposition, 
that  other  more  ancient  gospels  were  in  common  use  among 
Christians  after  the  apostolic  age,  and  before  the  late  period, 
when,  as  it  has  been  pretended,  our  present  Grospels  first 
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came  into  general  use.  Tlieae  more  ancient  goipela,  it  may 
be  recollected,  are  imagined  to  have  been,  in  common  with 
our  first  three  Grospels,  derived  from  the  Original  Groepel ; 
and  all  the  books  of  this  class  are  supposed  to  have  agreed 
with  and  differed  from  one  ancyther  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  do  now  the  three  Gospels  which  akme  remain. 
As  there  was  nothing,  according  to  the  theory,  to  stc^  this 
process  of  refashioning  the  Original  Gkjspel,  and  the  conse- 
quent multiplication  of  new  gospels  more  or  less  varying 
from  one  another,  till  about  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
when  it  is  admitted  that  our  present  Gospels  had  assumed 
nearly  the  form  they  now  possess,  and  had  obtained  general 
reception,  it  follows,  that  many  different  compilations  must 
have  been  in  common  use  before.  The  inference,  consid- 
ered in  its  various  other  bearings,  is  incredible ;  but,  if  the 
theory  of  an  Original  Grospel  be  false,  no  compilations  of 
the  sort  described  could  have  existed. 

A  DIFFERENT  grouod,  it  is  true,  may  be  taken  ;  the  notioo, 
that  those  earlier  gospels  descended,  in  common  with  our 
own,  from  an  Original  Grospel,  may  be  abandoned,  and  it 
may  still  be  maintained  that  there  were  histories  of  Christ, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  mentioned  in  the  introduction 
to  Luke's  Gospel,  not  only  prior  to  our  present  Grospels, 
but  in  common  use  among  Christians  aAer  the  apostdic 
age,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  second  century.  The 
supposition  of  gospels  in  comnxm  use  before  those  which 
we  now  possess  is  thus  presented  in  its  simplest  form, 
unembarrassed  with  any  hypothesis  respecting  the  mode  of 
their  formation.  I  shall  here  view  it  in  reference  only  to 
the  investigation  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

The  proposition,  that  our  present  Gospels,  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  took  the  place  of  other  gospels, 
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which  had  before  been  regarded  as  of  authority,  cannot  be 
made  plauaible,  except  on  the  theory  of  an  Original  Gospel, 
from  which  our  present  Gkwpels  and  those  other  goe^ls 
were  equally  derived.  It  is  only  by  representing  the  sup- 
posed earlier  gospels  as  works  of  the  same  character  with 
those  now  extant,  derived  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
same  source,  so  that  all  were  but  refashionings  of  the  same 
original  document,  or  documents,  that  any  plausibility  can 
be  given  to  the  supposition,  that  our  present  Gospels,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  more  complete  works  of  the  same 
class,  superseded  those  earlier  narratives,  which  are  ima- 
gined to  have  been  comparatively  imperfect  But,  when  it  is 
agreed  that  those  more  ancient  gospels,  upon  the  supposition 
that  any  such  were  in  common  use  during  the  second 
century,  were  not  branches,  growing  with  our  present  Gos- 
pels from  a  common  stock,  an  Original  Gospel,  but  were 
distinct  works,  permanent  in  their  form,  having  each 
a  proper  individuality,  then  we  perceive  at  once,  that 
books,  which,  since  the  apostolic  age,  had  been  in  com- 
mon use  among  Christians  as  authentic  histories  of  their 
Master,  could  not  have  been  displaced  and  annihilated  by  a 
new  set  of  books,  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  believe,  that  a  new  growth 
might  spring  up  under  a  forest  in  full  vigor,  and  overshade 
and  choke  the  trees,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  had 
been  taking  root  in  the  soil. 


Section  VI. 

Illustration  of  the  First  Three  Gospels  to  be  derived  from 
the  Circumstances  connected  with  their  Composition, 

Th£  view  we  have  taken  of  the  origin  of  the  corre- 
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spondences  among  the  first  three  Gospels  is  important  as 
regards  the  explanation  of  those  Grospels,  particularly  that 
of  Luke.    It  opens  a  new  source  of  illustration. 

The  Apostles,  familiar  as  they  were  with  the  words  of 
their  Master,  and  continually  using  them  in  their  discours- 
es, would  oflen  quote  them  disjoined  from  their  original 
connection.  They  would  blend  together  those  uttered  at 
different  times  in  relation  to  the  same  subject;  and  they 
would,  likewise,  naturally  apply  to  new  occasions  his  strik- 
ing expressions  and  figurative  language,  so  as  sometimes  to 
divert  his  words,  more  or  less,  from  their  primitive  meaning, 
or,  at  least,  from  their  primary  reference.  But  these  char- 
acteristics of  their  preaching  would  be  likely  to  produce  an 
efiect  on  works  bearing  such  a  relation  to  it  as  we  suppose 
the  three  Gospels  to  have  done. 

This  efiect  is  less  obvious  in  the  Grospel  of  Matthew 
than  in  that  of  Luke.  But  in  Matthew's  Gospel  we  find, 
I  believe,  what  may  be  called  a  systematic,  though  quite 
natural  arrangement,  connected  with  his  general  regard  to 
chronological  order.  When  some  striking  occasion  pre- 
sented itself,  he  seems,  in  a  few  instances,  to  have  brought 
together  sayings  of  our  Lord  which  he  viewed  as  related  to 
each  other,  but  which  were  uttered  at  difilerent  times. 

Thus,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matthew  appears  to 
have  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing, and,  taking  for  his  basis  what  was  spoken  on  that  oc- 
casion, to  have  connected  with  it  other  precepts  and  declara- 
tions, which,  if  I  may  so  speak,  had  been  attracted  to  and 
associated  with  that  discourse,  through  their  bearing  on  its 
main  purpose  or  on  particular  subjects  introduced  into  it 
In  consequence,  some  of  our  Lord's  words  as  there  given 
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belong,  as  may  seem,  to  a  later  period  of  his  ministry ; 
some  appear  to  have  been  called  forth  by  particular  oc- 
casions, which  afterwards  occurred ;  and  precepts  which 
were  accommodated  to,  and  limited  by,  the  peculiar  and  tem- 
porary circumstances  of  those  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  him  as  his  disciples,  and  which,  perhaps,  were  not  ad- 
dressed to  them  till  their  number  was  increased,  and  their 
conceptions  of  their  new  duties  were  more  enlarged,  are 
blended  with  precepts  of  universal  obligation. 

But  the  most  important  example,  perhaps,  of  this  charac- 
teristic of  his  Glospel  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophecy,  as 
given  by  him,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  appears,  from  a  com- 
parison with  Luke,  to  be  a  compilation  of  several  discours- 
es,* the  bearing  and  purport  of  all  of  which  are  not  to  be 
correctly  comprehended  without  regarding  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  occasions  on  which  Luke  reports  them  to  have 
been  delivered.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that,  according  to 
the  Grospel  of  Mark,  t  Matthew  was  not  present  at  this  dis- 
course. 

The  efiectf  resulting  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Apos-  O) 
ties,  in  their  teaching,  may  be  supposed  to  have  used  the 
words  of  their  Master  is  little,  if  at  all,  to  be  discerned  in 
the  Grospel  of  Mark.  His  account  of  the  sayings  of  our 
Lord  is  much  more  limited  than  that  of  either  Matthew  or 
Luke ;  and  generally,  of  those  which  he  reports,  the  relation 
to  the  circumstances  which  called  them  forth,  and  the  re- 


*  Compare  Luke  zyii.  22 -37,  and  xxi.  5-36,  with  Matthew  xxIy. 
1-42;  Luke  xii.  35-48  with  Matt.  xxiv.  42-51;  and  Luke  xiz. 
11-27  with  Matt.  xxv.  14  -  30. 

t  Ch.  xiu.  3. 
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lation  to  each  other,  appear  to  have  been  well  settled. 
The  influence  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the 
construction  of  his  Gospel  seems  to  have  extended  little 
further,  than  to  affect  directly  or  mediately  its  chronologicil 
arrangement,  as  formerly  suggested.* 

But  the  operation  of  those  characteristics,  which  ha?e 
been  explained,  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the 
Qospel  of  Luke,  was,  I  conceive,  so  great,  that  this  Gospel, 
in  consequence,  presents  throughout  remarkable  appear- 
ances, to  which  we  will  now  attend.  The  proof  of  the  cat- 
rectness  of  the  views  of  it  which  we  are  about  to  take  must 
be  drawn  principally  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  though  Mark  may  afibrd  ocoasiooal  as- 
sistance. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  Luke  has  sometimes,  I  think,  given 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  such  a  connection,  that  they  have  a 
meaning  which  he  did  not  express,  though  it  be  one 
which  he  might  have  expressed.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

According  to  Matthew,  Jesus,  in  forewarning  his  Apos- 
tles of  the  persecution  which  they  would  endure  from  the 
enemies  of  his  religion,  tells  them  that  in  this  they  would 
be  like  him,  that  their  treatment  would  be  similar  to  his  own, 
and  charges  them  not  to  be  deterred  by  it  from  proclaiming 
the  truths  which  he  had  taught  them.   He  says  (x.  26-  28):  — 

"  Fear  them  not,  then.  For  there  is  nothing  covered 
which  is  not  to  be  unveiled,  nor  any  thing  secret  which  is 
not  to  be  made  known.     What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  speak 

*  See  before,  p.  clxzxi,  seqq. 
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in  the  light ;  and  what  is  whispered  in  your  ear,  proclaim  on 
the  house-tops.  And  fear  not  those  who  may  kill  the  body, 
but  cannot  kill  the  soul ;  rather  fear  him  who  can  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell.'* 

The  passage  goes  on  with  the  words,  ^^  Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  penny  ?  ''  and  those  that  follow. 

Here,  when  it  is  said,  ^^  For  there  is  nothing  covered 
which  is  not  to  be  unveiled  '^ ;  the  meaning  is,  that  there 
were  no  secrets  in  his  religion.  It  was  to  be  fully^proclaim- 
ed.  Nothing  was  to  be  kept  concealed  through  fear  of  men. 
Thus  Mark,  after  relating  Uie  parable  of  the  sower  and  its  ex- 
planation to  the  disciples,  represents  our  Lord  as  saying,*  — 
*^  Is  the  lamp  brought  to  be  put  under  the  measure  or  the 
bench,  and  not  to  be  set  on  its  stand  ?  Nothing  is  hidden  but 
that  it  may  be  made  known,  nor  was  any  thing  concealed  but 
that  it  might  be  brought  to  light  *' ;  which  words  are,  I  think, 
to  be  understood  thus :  —  I  have  not  come  to  keep  back  the 
truths  of  religion,  but  to  reveal  them.  There  is  nothing  in 
my  discourses  intended  to  hide  them,  there  was  nothing 
intended  to  conceal  them  in  the  parable  you  have  just 
heard ;  on  the  contrary,  my  modes  of  speaking  are  adopted, 
because  they  are  most  likely  effectually  to  impress  these 
truths  upon  the  minds  of  such  hearers  as  I  address. 

Luke  has  one  passage  t  similar  to  the  last.  But  in 
another  place  he  ascribes  these  words  to  Jesus  (xii.  1  -  5) : — 

*^He  said  to  his  disciples.  Above  all  things  beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy.  For  every 
thing  covered  shall  be  laid  open,  and  every  thing  concealed 
made  known.  What  ye  have  spoken  in  darkness  will  be 
heard  in  light,  and  what  ye  have  whispered  in  closets  pro- 
claimed upon  house-tops. 

*  Mark  iv.  91, 22.  t  Luke  viii.  16  - 18. 

Y 
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But  I  say  to  you,  my  fnendfl,  be  not  afiraid  of  tlioae 
who  kill  the  body,  and  afler  this  can  do  nothmg  moie ;  but 
I  will  instruct  you  whom  to  fear ;  fear  him,  who,  after  hav- 
ing killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell.'' 

The  passage  coatiiiues,  like  that  in  Blatthew,  ^  Are  not 
five  sparrows  sold  fcNT  two  pennies  ?  ''  dco^ 

The  first  part  of  this  passage,  it  is  evident  from  the  turns 
of  expression,  and  from  its  connection  with  what  follows, 
was  intended  to  be  a  report  of  the  same  words  of  Jesus 
which  are  given  by  Matthew.  There  seems  do  ground 
for  doubt,  that  their  true  sense  and  proper  bearing  appear 
in  Matthew  ;  but,  if  this  be  so,  their  meaning  was<  misap- 
prehended by  Luke.  This  may  have  arisen  frooa  the  eir^ 
cumstance,  that  these  striking  words  had,  previously  to  the 
compositioo  of  his  Grospel,  been  sometimes  separated  from 
their  original  connection,  and  applied  to  the  subject  of  hy- 
pocrisy, to  which  they  so  well  admit  of  being  accomnKxlated. 

Th£  following  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind. 

In  Matthew,  we  find  these  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.* 

''  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gif\  to  the  altar,  and  there 
remember  that  thy  brother  has  a  charge  against  thee,  leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  away  ;  first  reconcile 
thy  brother  to  thee,  and  then  come  and  ofifer  thy  gift. 
Show  thy  good-will  towards  him  who  has  this  charge  against 
thee,t  quickly,  whilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him  ;  |  lest 

•  Matthew  v.  23  -  26. 

t  The  word  translated  "  adversary,"  in  the  Common  VonioD, 
properly  means  adversary  in  a  suit  at  law,  and  the  person  here 
intended  by  the  term  is  the  same  as  "  thy  brother  who  has  a  charge 
against  thee." 

t  The  conception  spears  to  be  of  the  persoo  who  hat  injured  his 
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tie  bring  thee  befdre  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee 
to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Truly,  I  say  to 
thee,  diou  wilt  not  come  out  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the 
ottennost  farthing.^* 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  passage  in  which  our  Saviour 
warns  his  followers,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  against 
being  angry  without  cause,  and  expressing  ill-will  to  others 
^ven  by  injurious  language.  The  words  which  immediately 
precede  are  these  :  —  "  Whoever  shall  call  his  brother  a  rep- 
robate shall  be  punishable  by  the  fire  of  hell.^*  It  was 
common  among  the  Jews  to  represent  a  sin  or  an  injury 
under  the  figure  of  a  debt,  and  the  whole  passage,  therefore. 
Is  closely  connected.  He  who  has  injured  his  brother  is 
directed  not  even  to  worship  Ciod,  till  he  has  effected  a 
reconciliation.  He  is  to  show  his  good-will  toward  him 
^ickly,  lest  he  should  be  called  to  suiier  the  full  punish- 
ment of  his  offence. 

In  Luke,  the  last  part  of  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion appears  in  quite  another  connection,  and  with  a  differ- 
ent meaning.* 

"  Hypocrites !  Ye  can  judge  correctly  of  the  appeamnces 
of  the'  earth  and  sky  ;  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  judge  cor- 
rectly of  the  present  time  ?  Why,  even  from  yourselves, 
do  yxm  not  decide  on  what  is  right.  For,  as  thou  art  going 
with  thy  adversary  to  the  magistrate,  strive  on  the  way  that 
he  may  let  thee  go  free,  lest  he  drag  thee  before  the  judge, 
and  the  judge  deliver  thee  over  to  the  officer,  and  the  officer 


brother,  meeting  him  in  the  pubtic  way,  as  he  himself,  having  left 
the  altar,  is  seeking  him.  The  words,  however,  may  be  understood 
as  they  are  by  Luke,  —  "  Whilst  thou  art  on  the  way  with  him,"  that 
is,  to  the  judge  ;  the  literal  meaning  being,  "  before  thou  art  called 
to  account  fbrlhy  sin  against  him." 
*  Lake  zii.  56  -  59. 
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cast  thee  into  prison.  I  tell  thee,  that  thou  w9t  not  come 
out  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.^^ 

Here  our  Saviour  is  represented  as  reproaching  t^  big- 
oted Jews  for  their  blindness  to  the  character  of  the  times, 
by  which  is  meant,  to  those  proofs  of  a  divine  interposition 
that  his  ministry  was  continually  affording.  Even  if  these 
proofs  were  less  striking,  they  might  judge  from  themselves 
what  it  \^as  right  for  them  to  do ;  which  was  to  secure  the 
favor  of  God,  and  to  obtain  from  him  pardon  of  their  sins 
by  reformation.  Otherwise,  they  would  be  acting  as  one 
who  should  make  no  effort  to  propitiate  his  creditor  (as  he 
might  do) ;  and  who,  in  consequence,  should  be  condemned 
to  imprisonment  till  the  full  amount  of  his  debt  was  paid ; 
that  is,  they  would  remain  exposed  to  the  full  punishment 
of  their  sins.  The  figurative  languGige  here  used  is  illus- 
trated by  that  of  the  parable  *  concerning  the  servant,  to 
whom  his  master  first  forgave  a  debt,  and  aflerward  enforc- 
ed its  payment,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of  that  servant 
toward  one  of  his  fellows.  "  And  his  master,  being  angry 
with  him,  delivered  him  to  the  executioners  of  the  law  till 
he  should  pay  all  that  he  owed." 

It  is  true,  that  Jesus  may  have  used  the  same,  or  similar, 
words  and  figures  in  different  senses  on  different  occasions. 
But,  as  regards  this  passage  in  Luke,  there  is  not  merely 
the  fact,  that  the  words  are  found  in  Matthew  with  another 
coimection  and  meaning ;  but  the  obscurity  of  the  passage 
itself,  the  want  of  obvious  adaptation  of  one  part  to  another, 
and  the  difficulty  in  discovering  the  relations  of  the  ideas, 
serve  to  show,  that  expressions  have  been  brought  together 
which  were  not  originally  connected. 

*  Matthew  xviii.  23-35. 
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n.  LuJCB^s  Gospel  preaents  cases  of  another  kind,  in 
which,  though  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour  is 
not  changed  essentially,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  yet,  through 
some  leading  association  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist, 
they  are  brought  together  in  a  new  connection,  and  applied 
to  a  subject  to  which  they  did  not  primarily  relate.  Thus, 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Apostles,  Matthew  represents 
their  Master  as  giving  them  directions  appropriate  to  their 
peculiar  duties.  For  these,  Luke  has  substituted  a  series 
of  more  general  declarations  and  precepts,  taken  principally 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Yet  it  will  be  perceived 
by  one  who  reads  his  collection  attentively,  that  he  had, 
throughout,  the  peculiar  case  of  the  Apostles  in  his  mind, 
and  regarded  the  words  which  he  has  given  as  specifically 
referring  to  them.  In  this  respect,  the  discourse  has  the 
character  which  la  shown  in  the  first  words  of  it,  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  Matthew.  Instead  of  "Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit,*^  Luke  gives,  as  a  direct  address  to  the 
Apostles, "  Blessed  are  ye  poor." 

From  inattention  to  this  circumstance,  there  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  want  of  connection  in  the  discourse,  which 
does  not  appear  when  it  is  viewed  under  its  proper  aspect 
This  may  be  illustrated  in  that  portion  of  it  which  has  been 
regarded  as  least  coherent 

Af\er  inculcating  virtues  which  were  peculiarly  required 
in  the  Apostles,  love  of  enemies,  irresistance  to  injury,  dis- 
regard of  their  private  rights,  universal  benevolence  and 
kindness,  freedom  from  hasty  judgment,  and  the  doing  good 
to  others  in  full  measure,  the  discourse  thus  proceeds  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  their  rightly  apprehending  and 
fully  performing  their  own  duty  in  order  to  qualify  them  to 
be  teachers  of  others.* 

*  Luke  vi.  39- 45. 
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^^  Then  he  spoke  to  them  in  a  figure,-^ Can  the  blind 
lead  the  blind  ?  Will  they  not  both  fall  into  a  ditch  ?  *  A 
disciple  is  not  above  his  teacher,  but  every  one  properly 
prepared  will  be  as  his  teacher.t  Why  dost  thoa  look  at 
the  straw  in  thy  brother's  eye,  and  not  consider  the  beam  in 
thine  own  eye?  Or  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother, 
Brother,  let  me  take  out  the  straw  which  is  in  thine  eye, 
whilst  thou  perceivest  not  the  beam  which  is  in  thine  own 
eye  ?  Hypocrite  !  first  put  the  beam  out  of  thine  ovm  eye, 
and  then  thou  wilt  see  ckariy  to  take  die  straw  out  of  tby 
brother's  eye.l  No  good  tree  produces  bad  fruit,  nor  does 
a  bad  tree  produce  good  fruit.  For  every  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit.  Men  do  not  gather  figs  from  thorns,  nor  grapes 
from  a  bramble.^  The  good  man,  out  of  the  good  store- 
house of  his  mind,  produces  what  is  good ;  and  the  bad  man, 
out  of  the  bad  storehouse  of  his  mind,  produces  what  is  bad ; 
for  the  mouth  speaks  from  the  fulness  of  the  mind.''  || 

These  sayings  are  all  connected  together  and  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  as  all  relating  to  the  charac- 
ter required  in  a  moral  and  religious  teacher.  That  the  tone 
which  runs  through  them  is  not  altogether  what  we  might 
expect  in  an  address  of  Jesus  to  his  Apostles,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact,  that  their  original  reference  was 
different  from  what  is  here  assigned  them.     Their  applica- 


*  See  Matthew  xv.  14,  whence  it  appears  that  this  laDg;uage  was 
used  by  Jesus  concerning  the  false  teaching  of  the  Pharisees. 

t  Comp.  Matthew  x.  2i,  John  xiii.  16,  and  xv.  20. 

t  Comp.  Matthew  vii.  3-5. 

§  See  Matthew  vii.  16  - 18,  where  this  figurative  language  is  con- 
nected with  the  direction  to  "  beware  of /a/se  teachers'';  and  Mat- 
thew xii.  33,  where  Jesus  demands  that  the  test  here  giFen  should 
be  applied  to  his  own  teaching  and  character. 

II  Comp.  Matthew  xii.  34,  35. 
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tion,  likewise,  is  to  be  coaceiVed  of  as  h3rpothetical,  not 
direct;  as  pointed  against  faults  of  character  wbidi  the 
Apostles  were  to  avoid,  not  which  they  were  supposed  to 
have. 

With  one  Exception,  these  sayings,  though  their  reference 
is  changed,  retain  their  original  meaning.  The  exception 
to  which  I  refer  is  in  the  words,  ^'A  disciple  is  not  above 
his  teacher;  but  eveiy  one  properly  prepared  will  be  as  his 
teacher  ^^ ;  the  meaning  of  which,  in  their  present  connec- 
tion,  is,  that  he  will  be  as  his  teacher  m  ability  to  communi- 
cate instruction ;  but  this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  corre- 
sponding passages  9f  Matthew  and  John,  which  have  been 
noted  in  the  margin.  There  the  meaning  is,  diat  the  Apos- 
tles must  not  expect  to  be  better  treated  than  their  Master, 
and  must  be  as  ready  to  humble  themselves  as  he  was. 

m.  Occasionally  St  Luke,  after  giving  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  oq  some  particular  occasion,  seems  to  have  sub- 
^  joined  other  words,  uttered  by  him  at  a  difierent  time,  as  a 
sort  of  commentary  on  what  he  then  said,  or  on  the  inci- 
dent related,  without  intending  that  the  latter  words  should 
be  conjoined  with  the  preceding  as  forming  one  discourse, 
but  also  without  sufficiently  discriminating  them  ;  so  that  a 
degree  of  confusion  and  obscurity  is  produced. 

Thus,  the  parable  of  the  dishonest  steward  *  is  conclud- 
ed with  exhortations  to  the  proper  use  of  riches,  ending 
with  the  declaration,  ^^  Ye  cannot  be  servants  of  Grod  and 
of  Mammon.^^  Afler  which,  the  narrative  of  Luke  thus 
proceeds : t  — 

*^  And  the  Pharisees,  who  were  lovers  of  money,  heard 
all  this,  and  scoffed  at  him.     And  he  said  to  them.  Ye 

«  Luke  xvi.  1-13.  t  Luke  xvi.  14  - 18. 
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make  yourselves  appear  righteous  in  the  sight  of  meo,  but 
Grod  knows  your  hearts.  For  what  is  highly  exalted  among 
men  is  an  abomination  before  Grod. 

^^  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  till  John.  Since  then 
the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  announced,  and  every  one  is 
forcing  into  it  But  heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away  more 
easily  than  one  tittle  fall  from  the  Law. 

'^Whoever  puts  away  his  wife  and  marries  another 
commits  adultery ;  and  he  who  marries  her  who  was  put 
away  commits  adultery.*^ 

Afler  this  follows  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 

Here,  at  first  view,  no  connection  appears ;  but  the  train 
of  thought  admits  of  an  explanation  upon  the  principle  just 
stated. 

St  Luke,  having  recorded  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that 
the  Pharisees,  who  were  highly  exalted  among  men,  were 
an  abomination  before  Grod,  his  thoughts  turned  to  that  part 
of  their  character  on  which  they  particularly  prided  them- 
selves, their  strict  observance  of  the  Law,  that  is,  the 
ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  Law ;  and  this  led  him  to 
insert  those  words  of  his  Master,  which  announced  that 
these  ceremonies  and  rites  were  abolished  by  Christianity, 
that  they  were  virtually  abrogated  when  John  proclaimed 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  with  these  words,  as  ut- 
tered by  Jesus,  was  connected  an  incidental  or  paren- 
thetical remark,  which  is  thus  given  by  Matthew :  •  —  "  From 
the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  until  now,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  forcing  its  way,  and  the  violent  are  seizing 
upon  Uy  I  refer  to  the  last  words,  which  are  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Luke :  —  "  and  every  one  is  forcing  into  it" 

*  Matthew  xi.  12. 
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In  these  words  I  suppose  Jesus  to  have  referred  to  those 
many  Jews,  who,  possessed  with  false  notions  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Messiah,  as  a  deliverer  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Romans,  and  ready  for  deeds  of  violence,  were  eager 
to  enlist  as  his  followers,  striving  to  force  themselves  upon 
him  without  any  of  the  dispositions  which  he  required  in 
his  disciples.  The  words  in  question,  as  given  by  Luke,  are 
out  of  place,  and  appear  only  in  consequence  of  their  origi- 
nal connection  with  those  which  precede. 

But,  having  introduced  this  mention  of  the  abolition  of 
the  ritual  Law,  Luke  proceeds  to  limit  the  language  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  by  another  declaration  of  our  Lord :  — 
^  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away  more  easily  than  one 
tittle  fall  from  the  Law.^*  '^  The  Law  '^  is  a  term  used  in 
the  New  Testament  in  various  senses,  and  with  a  very 
different  force  and  bearing  in  different  connections.  In  the 
mouth  of  a  Jew  it  denoted,  in  one  of  its  meanings,  the 
whole  of  religion  as  understood  by  him.  The  Law,  or  the 
Law  of  God,  for  the  terms  were  equivalent,  was  his  religion. 
In  this  sense  the  expression  might  be  ^^  the  Law,^*  simply, 
or  ^  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.''  By  our  Saviour,  either 
term  was  used  in  an  analogous  sense,  to  denote  those  essen- 
tial truths  of  religion  and  morality,  which  alone  constitute 
the  Old  Testament,  or  any  part  of  it,  a  book  of  religious 
instruction,  and  entitle  it  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  '^  the 
Law.*^  These,  the  true  Law  of  God,  could  never  be  abro- 
gated. Heaven  and  earth  might  pass  away,  but  they  would 
remain  unchangeable.  Using  the  term  in  this  meaning,  he 
declares,  ^'  that  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do  to  us  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  that  is,  a  summary 
of  all  the  social  duties  taught  by  them ;  and,  elsewhere, 
that  the  whole  Law  and  the  Prophets  depend  on  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.    This  was  the  Law  from  which  not 
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the  smallest  letter  nor  tittle  could  pass  away ;  and  this  Law 
the  Pharisees,  instead  of  observing,  were  continually  vio- 
lating ;  and  were  thus  an  abomination  before  Grod. 

The  passage  respecting  divorce  is  introduced  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sanction  which  the  Pharisees  gave  to  the  great- 
est license,  in  this  respect,  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  No 
instance,  perhaps,  could  have  been  chosen,  which  would 
have  presented,  in  stronger  contrast,  their  avowed  morality 
with  the  morality  taught  by  Christ. 

The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  has  no  relation  to  the 
Pharisees ;  for,  considering  their  austerity  of  manners,  Je- 
sus could  not  have  typified  them  by  one  who  "  feasted  sump- 
tuously every  day.^'  It  was  suggested  to  the  recollection  of 
the  Evangelist  by  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour  respecting 
the  use  and  misuse  of  wealth,  which  gave  occasion  to  all 
on  which  we  have  been  remarking. 

IV.  In  other  instances,  St.  Luke  has  given  fragments  of 
what  was  said  by  our  Saviour  at  a  particular  time,  omitting 
the  connecting  and  explanatory  passages,  so  that,  though  the 
sense  of  every  part  might  be  clear  to  his  own  mind,  or  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  possessed  of  the  information 
current  among  the  first  Christians,  yet  it  is  not  at  the  present 
day  discernible  from  his  Grospel  alone,  and  we  learn  it  only 
by  a  comparison  of  his  accounts  with  those  of  Matthew. 

Matthew  has  preserved  the  striking  and  appropriate  dis^ 
course  delivered  by  Jesus,  when,  af\er  his  curing  a  demo- 
niac, the  Pharisees  said,  "  This  man  casts  out  demons  only 
through  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  demons."*  In  imme- 
diate connection,  the  Evangelist  proceeds  thus :  t  —  "  Then 
some  of  the  teachers  of  the  Law  and  the  Pharisees  spoke, 


*  See  Matthew  xii.  22-37.  t  Matthew  xii.  38,  Beqq. 
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saying,  Teacher,  we  wish  to  see  a  sign  from  thee.  But  he 
answered  them,  A  wicked  and  apostate  race  would  have  a 
sign;  but  no  sign  will  be  given  it  except  the  sign  of  Jonah 
the  Prophet^^  Jesus  then  speaks  in  strong  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  depravity  and  indocility  of  the  race  with 
whom  he  had  to  do,  concluding  thus :  *  — 

^^  When  an  unclean  spirit  has  gone  out  of  a  man,  it 
passes  through  desert  places  in  search  of  rest,  and  finds  it 
not  Then  it  says,  I  will  return  to  my  house  whence  I 
came  out;  and,  upon  returning,  it  finds  the  house  unoccu- 
pied, swept,  and  put  in  order.  Then  it  goes  and  brings 
with  it  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  itself,  and  they  enter 
in  and  dwell  there,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse 
than  the  first.    So  will  it  be  with  this  evil  race.^* 

The  evil  race  spoken  of  was  the  great  body  of  the  Jews. 
The  nation  is  compared  to  an  incurable  madman,  who, 
aAer  an  interval  of  quiet,  relapses  into  more  violent  insani- 
ty. The  figure  was  suggested  by  the  cure  of  the  demoniac, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  discourse.  To  understand  its 
application,  we  must  consider  that  the  Jews,  since  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  had  not  fallen  into 
idolatry,  and  did  not  regard  themselves  as  exposed  to  pun- 
bhment  from  Grod.  They  thought  themselves  much  better 
than  their  countrymen  of  former  times.  They  said,  *^  If 
we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have 
been  partners  with  them  in  slaying  the  Prophets,  ^^t  But 
they  hated,  and  were  about  to  cause  the  death  of,  Jesus,  the 
greatest  of  God^s  messengers  to  their  nation,  and  to  display 
their  enmity  toward  his  disciples,  as  their  fathers  had  perse- 
cuted and  put  to  death  their  religious  teachers.  They  were 
about  to  manifest  the  same  disobedience  to  Grod,  which  their 

•  Matthew  xii.  43  -  45.  t  Matthew  xxui.  30. 
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predecessors  had  done,  in  a  manner  stiU  xaote  outrageooB. 
The  interval  of  seeming  amendment  in  the  nation  was  no 
real  change  for  the  better.  The  evil  spirit  had  returned, 
and  found  his  hoiise  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  entered 
in  with  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself. 

In  Luke,  the  passage  remarked  upon  appears  almost  in 
the  same  words.*  But  he,  afler  giving  a  portion  of  our 
Saviour^s  first  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  immediately  subjoins 
this  passage,  separated  from  its  proper  connection,  and  with- 
out any  thing  to  explain  it,  for  even  the  last  sentence,  ^'  So 
will  it  be  with  this  evil  race,^*  is  omitted.  It  would  be 
impossible  from  Luke^s  Gospel  alone  to  determine  its  refer- 
ence and  ultimate  meaning. 

V.  In  one  instance,  a  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
we  have  found  a  discourse  of  Jesus  referred  by  Luke  to  an 
occasion  on  which  it  was  not  delivered.  Another  striking 
example  of  the  same  kind  occurs,  I  believe,  in  the  discourse 
consisting  of  a  series  of  denunciations  against  the  Phari- 
sees. This  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  one  of  the 
last  and  most  solemn  acts  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  It  is 
represented  by  Matthew  as  having  been  delivered  by  him  at 
Jerusalem,  only  two  days  before  his  death,  in  the  temple, 
which  he  had  then  entered  for  the  last  time,  amid  a  con- 
course of  people,  among  whom  many  of  the  Pharisees  were 
standing  as  listeners.  According  to  Matthew  he  concluded 
it  thus :  t  — 

*'  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem !  who  killest  the  teachers  and 
stonest  those  who  are  sent  to  thee,  how  of\en  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together  as  a  bird  gathers  her 
young  under  her  wings ;  and  ye  would  not !     Behold  your 

*  Luke  xi.  34  -26.  t  See  Matthew  xxiii.  13-39. 
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house  is  left  you  deserted.  For  I  declare  to  you.  Ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  who 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
^*  And  Jesus  went  out  and  left  the  temple.^* 
The  words  of  Jesus,  just  quoted,  are  misplaced  by  Luke, 
and  their  meaning  obscured  in  consequence.*  It  is  obyious 
what  a  most  striking  conclusion  they  form  to  the  discourse, 
if  we  regard  it  as  it  appears  in  Matthew. 

Till  his  business  on  earth  drew  toward  its  accomplish- 
ment, it  would  not  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom  in  Jesus 
to  exasperate  to  the  uttermost  the  passions  of  the  Phari- 
sees, especially  under  circumstances  which  put  his  life 
in  their  power.  Nor,  till  his  Apostles  and  other  followers 
had  been  formed  to  their  duties,  as  fiir  as  might  be,  by  his 
personal  influence,  would  it  have  been  prudent  to  place 
them  in  such  open  and  irreconcilable  opposition  to  those, 
whose  sanctity,  and  whose  authority  as  religious  teachers, 
had  been  so  reverenced  by  their  countrymen*  But  the 
deadly  hatred  of  the  Pharisees  was  no  longer  to  be  avoided, 
It  was  to  be  encountered ;  and  his  followers  had  received, 
and  were  just  about  to  receive  in  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  evidence  which  could  leave  no  doubt  in  their 
minds  of  his  divine  mission.  Accordingly,  though  in  Mat- 
tbew^s  account  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  we  find  pre- 
viously strong  expressions  of  censure  upon  the  Pharisees, 
<ff  up<Mi  some  of  their  number,  yet  there  is  nothing  at  once 
so  plain  and  unreserved  in  its  meaning,  so  direct  and  gener- 
al in  its  application,  so  terrible  in  its  reproaches  and  de- 
nunciations, and  pronounced  so  formally  and  solemnly  to 
a  public  assembly  representing  the  whole  Jewish  nation. 
Every  thing  now  conspired  to  give  weight  to  his  words. 

*  See  Luke  xiii.  34, 35. 
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The  utterance  of  them  appears  not  as  an  itKudentai  act  of 
his  ministry,  but  as  purposed  beforehand,  as  a  main  objedt 
of  it ;  as  a  testimony  delivered  in  the  name  of  God,  not 
against  the  character  of  the  Pharisees  alone,  but  against 
hypocrisy  and  bigotry,  whatever  forms  they  might  assume. 
All^  therefore,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  is 
consistent  But  Luke  represents  this  discourse  against  the 
Pharisees  as  having  been  uttered  somewhere  at  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  in  a  private  house,  —  the  house  of  a  Phari- 
see, who  had,  at  least  with  a  show  of  hospitality,  invited 
Jesus  as  a  guest.*  The  occasion,  likewise,  assigned  l^ 
Luke,  does  not  seem  such  as  the  discourse  required.  The 
Evangelist  says  :  —  "  Now  while  he  was  teaching,  a  Pharisee 
asked  him  to  dine  with  him;  And  he  entered  and  placed 
himself  at  table.  But  the  Pharisee  wondered,  when  he 
saw  that  he  did  not  wash  his  hands  before  dinner  [con- 
formably to  a  ceremony  of  the  Jews,  to  which  they  attached 
great  importance].  But  the  Lord  said  to  him,  Now  you 
Pharisees  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  dish,  but 
ye  are  full  within  of  rapacity  and  wickedness.^'  And 
then  follows,  with  some  variation  in  the  report,  the  same 
discourse  which  is  given  by  Matthew  as  delivered  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  misplacing  of  this  discourse  by 
Luke  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  Jesus 
did,  on  the  occasion  to  which  this  Evangelist  has  referred 
it,  make  some  comments  on  the  superstitious  observances  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  speak  of  their  worthlessness,  contrasting 
it  with  the  importance  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth. 

VI.     One  other  characteristic  of  Luke's  Grospel  remains 
to  be  mentioned.     He  gives  different  discourses  of  Jesus 


Luke  zi.  37-52. 
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with  so  slight  a  form  of  transition  from  one  to  another,  or 
perhaps  without  any,  that  they  all  appear,  at  first  view,  ei«> 
ther  to  form  but  one  discourse,  or  to  have  been  delivered  con- 
secutively. Some  discourses  of  our  Lord,  we  may  suppose, 
had  been  blended  together  in  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  relating  to  the  same  subject,  or  as  illustrating  each 
other ;  and  some  may  have  been  narrated  without  mention 
of  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  delivered,  this  occasion 
not  being  of  particular  interest.  As  Luke  was  unacquainted 
with  the  chronological  order  and  original  relation  of  these 
discourses,  he  has  collected  and  placed  them  miscella- 
neously, without  carefully  separating  one  from  another. 
An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  that  portion  of  his 
Gospel  which  begins  with  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  elev- 
enth chapter,  and  ends  with  the  ninth  verse  of  the  thirteenth 
chapter. 

This  view  of  the  formation  and  character  of  Luke^s 
Gospel  may  assist  us  in  understanding  it,  and  solve  some 
difficulties  with  which  we  might  otherwise  be  embarrassed. 
But  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  that  have  been 
pointed  out  leads  to  a  further  conclusion.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  them  without  implying  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  had  their  origin.  They  are  accounted  for  at  once,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  Apostles,  regarding  the  words  of  their 
Master  as  embodying  the  truths  of  his  religion,  were  accus- 
tomed to  bring  them  together  in  different  forms,  to  apply 
them  on  various  occasions,  and  sometimes  to  change  their 
original  sense  and  adapt  striking  expressions  to  a  new  sub- 
ject ;  and  that,  such  being  the  case,  they  were  collected 
and  arranged  by  one  who,  like  St.  Luke,  was  not  person- 
ally conversant  with  Jesus,  but  derived  his  information  from 
the  preaching  and  conversation  of  his  immediate  followers. 
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This  solution  explains  all  the  appearances  presented,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  which  will  explain  them.  But  this  solu- 
tion rests  on  the  heliefy  that  the  words  recorded  in  the  first 
three  Grospels  were  uttered  hy  Jesus. 


Section  VIL 
Concluding  Remarks. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  show,  that,  when  we  consider 
the  agreements  and  differences  among  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, we  find  their  character  to  be  such  as  cannot  be  ac- 
coimted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  the  Evangelists  copied 
either  one  from  another,  or  all  from  common  written  doc- 
uments. Some  common  archetype,  however,  they  must 
have  had ;  the  corresponding  passages  which  we  find  in 
them,  if  they  did  not  previously  exist  in  a  determinate 
written  form,  must  have  existed  orally  in  forms  neariy  re- 
sembling those  which  they  now  present ;  and  this  suppo- 
sition of  a  model,  partly  fixed,  by  a  regard  to  truth  and  by 
frequent  repetition,  and  partly  fiuctuating,  through  the 
changes  of  oral  narration,  is  the  only  one  that  accounts 
satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena  presented. 

But  the  narratives  which  the  Evangelists  have  thus  trans- 
mitted to  us  were  the  original  accounts  of  the  Apostles  and 
first  preachers  of  Christianity.  This  appears  from  the 
accordance  of  the  Grospels  with  each  other  in  the  view 
which  they  present  of  the  marvellous  character  and  minis- 
try of  Christ.  Accounts  so  wonderful,  especially  if  one 
fancy  them  unfounded  in  truth,  would  have  been  distorted 
in  many  different  ways,  with  or  without  some  dishonest 
purpose,  if  abandoned  to  oral  tradition,  floating  through 
difierent  countries,  and  received  and  transmitted  by  thou- 
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sands  of  dew  cdnverts.  We  cannot  suppose,  that,  afler  the 
apostolic  age,  three  unconnected  writers,  founding  their 
narratives  upon  oral  accounts  alone,  would  have  harmoniz- 
ed together  as  do  the  three  Evangelists.*  The  agreement 
and  difiefetice  among  these  Gk>spels  present  a  very  extraor- 
dinary, or  rather  a  unique  phenomenon,  which  requires  a 
peculiar  cause  for  its  solution,  and  this  cause  is,  I  think,  to 
be  found  only  in  the  fact,  that  they  were  all  based  upon  un- 
written narratives,  which  had,  as  yet,  lost  nothing  of  their 
original  character ;  and  which,  therefore,  were  the  liarra- 
tives,  true  or  false,  of  the  first  pteachers  of  the  religion. 

In  reading  those  Gospels,  therefore,  we  are  in  effect  lis- 
tening to  the  very  words  of  the  Apostles ;  we  arb,  if  I  may 
80  speak,  introduced  into  their  presence,  to  receive  their  tes- 
timony concerning  deeds  and  words,  which  they  affirm  that 
they  saw  and  heard,  and  miracles  of  such  a  character,  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  them  deceived  or  mistaken  in 
their  reports.  The  question,  then,  concerning  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  under  this  aspect  of  its  evidences,  lies  within  a 
inlrrow  compass.  Realize,  as  far  as  you  cat),  the  characters 
and  cireumstahces  of  the  Apostles;  place  yourselves,  in 
imagination,  in  their  presence,  attend  to  their  testimony, 
and  search  for  every  motive  and  feeling  that  might  lead 
them,  all  in  common,  at  the  hazard  of  every  worldly  good, 
to  persist  in  asserting  the  truth  of  stones,  which  they  knew, 
and  thousands  of  thehr  hearers  knew,  and  all  might  know, 
to  be  false.  Just  96  far  ais  any  probable  motive  may  be  as- 
signed for  such  conduict,  just  so  far,  and  no  further,  may  the 
truth  of  Christianity  be  rendered  doubtful. 

Thus,  if  we  have  reasoned  tightly,  an  inquiry,  which 

*  8^  bofirtre,  p.  176,  seqq. 
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might  at  first  view  seem  to  many  a  matter  of  curiosity 
rather  than  of  great  interest,  has  led  us  to  some  important 
conclusions  ;  among  which  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  the 
very  structure  of  the  first  three  Gospeb  ajSbrds,  when  they 
are  compared  together,  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  history 
they  contain,  and,  consequently,  of  the  miraculous  origin  of 
our  religion.  Such  a  result  from  a  proper  examination,  and 
a  correct  view,  of  the  very  peculiar  phenomena  of  those 
Grospeb  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected. 

Whether  we  regard  the  history  of  Christ  as  true  or  false, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  oar 
race,  that  which  has  produced  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent effects  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  men. 
To  produce  such  results,  some  most  extraordinary  cause  or 
causes  must  have  been  in  operation.  But,  if  the  account  of 
those  causes  which  we,  as  Christians,  receive,  be  not  true, 
the  whole  early  history  of  Christianity  will  assume  a  new 
aspect  Imagine  fraud,  enthusiasm,  mistake,  singular  com- 
binations of  circumstances,  all  or  any  thing  that  can  be 
moulded  into  a  plausible  scheme  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  rapid  progress  of  our  religion ;  still,  if  it  was  not,  as 
represented,  a  religion  from  God,  established  by  miraculous 
proof,  all  its  original  bearings  upon  every  individual,  and 
every  subject  with  which  it  had  relation,  must  have  been 
essentially  different  from  what  we  conceive  them  to  have 
been.  As  we  suppose  the  religion  true  or  false,  we  are 
obliged  to  suppose  causes  in  action  of  the  most  opposite 
character,  —  the  power  of  God  in  one  case,  and  fraud  and 
delusion,  or  error,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be  fancied,  in 
the  other.  But  those  causes  by  which  Christianity  was 
established,  let  us  suppose  them  what  we  will,  must  have 
stamped  their  own  character  inefiaceably  upon  whatever 
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was  subjected  to  theilr  operation.  If  Christianity  were 
false,  we  should  find  clear  marks  of  falsehood  in  the  history 
of  Jesus,  in  the  conduct,  preaching,  and  writings  of  those 
teachers  who  immediately  succeeded  him,  in  the  accounts 
of  its  propagation,  in  the  direct  and  indirect  notices  of  its 
early  converts,  in  its  real  or  pretended  bearings  upon  the 
history  of  the  times,  and  especially  in  its  doctrines  and 
morals.  We  should  distinguish,  at  first  sight,  such  an 
attempt  to  counterfeit  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  But 
truth  is  always  consistent,  and  discovers  itself  in  all  its 
aspects  and  connections ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  can  in- 
vestigate scarcely  any  subject  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  our  religion,  without  some  new  confirmation  of  our 
&ith.  Though  many  parts  of  this  history  are  lost,  yet 
many  remain,  spread  over  a  wide  field,  so  that  we  may 
pursue  our  inquiries  through  various  and  very  difierent 
paths,  all  terminating  in  the  same  conclusion,  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity. 


•NOTE  e;. 

(See  pp.  210, 212,  214,  216,  and  281.) 

JUSTIN  MARTYR'S  QUOTATIONS. 


Seotiqn  I. 

JuslMs  Quotations  from  the  Gospels. 

The  following  specimen  of  Justin's  quotations  from  the 
Grospels,  as  I  believe,  is  furnished  by  Bishop  Marsh.*  I 
quote  it  as  given  by  him,  omitting  his  notes,  which  are 
unimportant  to  our  present  purpose.  He  sa3rs,  —  "  If  the 
^AnofiPtjfiovtvfujiTa  iiuiv  'Anoaioktup,  from  which  he  professes 
to  quote  the  discourses  of  Christ,  were  no  other  than  our 
four  Gospels,  we  might  justly  infer,  that  the  same  verbal 
agreement  which  takes  place  between  Justin's  quotations 
from  the  Psalms  and  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  would  take 
place  also  between  Justin's  quotations  from  the  discourses 
of  Christ  and  those  discourses  as  recorded  by  our  Evange- 
lists. I  will  select,  therefore,  the  most  remarkable  of  our 
Saviour's  discourses,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  short  sentences,  all  Justin's  quota- 
tions from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  contained  within 
the  compass  of  six  pages  in  his  first  Apology.  I  will  lay 
before  the  reader,  therefore,  all  his  quotations  from  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  contained  in  these  six  pages  (pp.  21-26, 
ed.  Thirlby).     I  will  place  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 

^  Illustration  of  his  Hypothesis.   Appendix,  pp.  51  -55. 
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follow  each  other  in  Justin's  Apology,  and  will  distinguish 
them  by  beginning  each  of  Justin*8  quotations  with  a  cap- 


ital. 


?» 


Jiifitiii*8  Quotationfl  fVom  the 
SeriQon  on  the  Mount. 

*0f  m»  l/ftCxi>^tf  ytntu»\  w^h  W 

i4rtX/t7f  iiV  Tfi9  fiankiimv 

*0f  ymi0**  AifkiXyftipnp  ^' 

£<  i&y««'«ri  rtvf  aymwirrmt  i/iift 

W^^ptt  rwT$  wtwe$u  \yit  K  iftuf 
Xly*r,  iv;|^irli  v«^  r«y  i;^/^v 
»yi^i  s«)  aymwart  T»ys  ftunStrmt 

0rfmfiin,     tl  yk^  2ffN/^irc  w»f* 
Zt  iXir/^irli  X«Ci7»|  r/  Mu»«y 

m€a.     yft-ut  ^  ^n  /iir«tf^i^iri 


Ck>iTe8ponding  Passages  in  oar 
(joepels. 

IlSf  •  ^xS«^y  T^vf^rMi  r^ff  «■• 

£i  2i  •  i^mkftit  9»y  $  hJ^ig 

aw  9w  • 

fyfA^i^u  y^  ri  na  iTiknrmf 

T$  wSfni  9»»  ^nin  tig  yUnmf» 

*0s  ikf  air$X*Xyf$ifnt  yafun^y 

*£«y  yk^  iiymirn^rt  rtyg  ityvZtrmg 

riXUprnt  ri  altri  VMvet  \  '£y*>  2)  Xiym 
ttfuff  iiyeurar%  rtiitt  Ix^V**^ 
vftMH^  ivX«yi7rf  rwg  »arm^tiffb%fyt 
vf»Mt$  »atX£s  irtitTi  T»vt  fu^wtrag 


Matth. 
V.  28. 


S9. 


(I  2i 


««l  di|MI«»rMy   V/E*«|. 


T^  mWwfri  #«  2i)«v  *  »«i  r«y 

«»  iX«'/^irf  «r«Xa^irf,  mia  iftut 

v^r?  Sn'tut^^yg  Ivi  r^g  yngf  «9»y  ^g 
»m.}  fifHrtg  m^»f i^tiy  »«M  iw$y  »X(rvc4 
h»^u€r§yrt  JMBi  »Xiirr«v#<  •  /orMv^i^irf  K 
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Jitttin's  QooUtioiDs  from  the 
Scnnon  on  the  Monnt* 

\mifTMt  If  rcTf  §y^9»iSf  twu  •Srt 


^y;^9  *vT0u  «r«X«rif'  <  n  W  itim 

tif  U  r»ts  »u^f»ts,  iwy   •Srt  riis 

Tineit  }fi  x^wrti  mm)  •Imt*^- 
funst  mt  tuti  •  «'«rjf^  vftMt 
X^n^rif  Irri  »«m  •txri^fimff 
s«)  rn  9Xt$9  »vr$»  mfarikXu 
M  itftm^*0k»vtf  mm}  iixmUvf, 
mmi  wnn^vt'     /^h  fUft/^tMrt  ti 
ri  ^dytirt,  n  ri  iySi/mrlc  •   •u^ 

ifU4$  rSv  mrtifif  jmk)  riv  in^ittv 
^M^i^irt  \  MMi  i  Qtis  r^ipti  mvtm. 


Coirespooding  PUMges  in  onr 

sX««'r«v#'iv. 

Ti  yk^  tSf^tXitrMt  &94^mWHt  S^v  «vf 
uif/M9  «X«y  xi^^riy,  rify  1^ 
>^«;^fiy  MyrtS  ^n/utJf  i  n  ri  ttiru 
&9f^»0r'»t  avriXXMyfiM  riif  ^»xni 


t     •• 


fm  tvf  /u(tftt9n^nrt  rt 
^ynrty  fi  ri  XAven^ii  * 

Mt  yM^  •  «'«t4^  i/auvv  «  •y^mu«s 
in  rtvrmf  ;^^»*«»  J^^C**  *  C"^*'*^ 

umi  rmSrM  witrM  ^(^rrtinrtrm 

vftTf,     «r«v  yM(  •  inwav^it 

Irriy,  \mu  mm)  i  9ws  ^*y  ^v- 

i^vy. 

Mil  rinrt  rmvrM  v^tf  ri  /i«- 

0iitM4  yri  rUf  itti^vmt  • 


Vififh  •vf  •turt^' 

/Mvtf,  KM0itt  mm)  i  irmrn^  vfUiw 

*     *         I-  ' 
•iMrt^/»4tf  itru 

"On  r«y  nXt»f  Mlrmi  kmrtXXM 

It)  ir»vn^»yt  mm)  iiyMi»vt, 

Mil  fUfift-ttirt  r^  ^''XV  *^f^» 

ri  ^tiynrij  xmi  ri  r/nn  •  ftnl^  rif  wmftmrt 

vfuiff  rl  l»2i;#tir#«. 

'£/u/3X«>^an  ut  rk  Ttrtnk  r«v  «v^mS^ 

».  r.  X.  »«4  «  «'ffrn^  v^mvf  •  •v^«yi«f 

•v;^  v/Kirir  ^XXm  2m^t^irt  MvrHf  ; 
Mil  «vv  /Kifi/Krnrfiri,  x/^tynf ,  T/ 
^kymfiitt  i)  ri  wittfut,  n  ri  m^ZMXmftutM ; 
IIiBvrM  9^^^  r«vr«  ri^  f/yn  iri^oriT. 
Oi)«  y<k^  •  Cffr^^  v^y  •  »y^wt§Sj 
•rt  XiV^*^^  r«vr*09  k^ifrtn*     Znrurt 
^  ^^Sim  rnf  ^riXiiffy  r«?  0i*i;,  mu  tii» 
)<»ff<«ri;fi|y  ffvrfv,  mm)  rMvrM  v^yrs 

«/cr».    "Or*!*  yk^  irr/f  •  ineMu^ 

VfuiVf  IztT  mm)  n  MM^itM  ifuif 
XtTMi, 

Tl^»wix^rt  r^»  \XtnfMtwnf  vfuip  fiii  wM.7f 
7^4r(«r#iy  rSv  kvf^t^nfj  r^  ri  iiMitnm 
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Justin's  Qaotations  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

T^  ^vwr«9Ti  r«v  rqy  wmyiifa, 
m3^0rrd  #«v  rip  ;^iT*>NK,  n  «-•  ifiarm, 

wap^}  il  ayym^y^vri  r«i  f^i>J»9i 
)«••     kaftypdrai  ti  vftMf  r«  JMtX« 

M«  ifti^nrg  ix*ts.  ttrtt  %\  v/aSp 
ri  fmij  pmij  mm}  ri  tt,  «v  *  riTii 

rtirtn  \m  rtS  irnn^tv, 
Oi)Qi  TMf  •  Xiyttp  fut,  Kv^fy 
K^t,  %\Hktw%rMt  %\t  rqy  j^- 
#»X</«r  rmp  •v^«y^y,  mXX*  • 

r§»  Iv  rMf  •v^vmV.  •;  ^«^  aM»vu 
^M»,  JMBi  ir«itr  ^  Xi^itf,  MM»vt4  rw 
M9»0TuXMPTi$  /t»f.  ir«AX«i  K  i^y- 

inifutrt  i^yft,%p  mm^  IvlfiiPj 

Mmi  %99Mftut  W$tneM^tt  \ 

MMi  riri  \^  M¥T»Tsj  M^'a^^i^ttrt 

kt^  IftMt  Ifyarm  rSf  iffAiMt  • 
rirt  MXmyifti^  WrMt  mm)  (i^vyftig 


Coiiesponding  Passages  in  our 
Gospels. 

II  ^\  f*nyii  fiAttif  «VM  i;^fTi  wm^m 
rijf  «'«r^}  y/uiv  r^  It  rttt 
ty^Mfttf, 

9M^tX^  JM^  rJ|y  dSxXify  •   »«)  ««'«  rw 
Mt^avris  r«v  r*  l/AMTfff  km)  r«y  ;\;iTiwy« 
^4  )M«Av#jif.      II«f  «  i^yi^«/iu»«f  -  '  - 
'  ~  ***X*f  7rr«M  ij'f  «^y  yuffMf  rw  iry^it, 
Kui  if  Tit  91  MyyM^tyfu  fAiXun  2y»  vitMyt 


Luke 
vi29. 


Matth. 
V.  22. 


41. 


fittr*  Mvrty  iy«,    OSrt  kM/A^Mrat  ri  ^Z$  15. 

Swatf  fit0t9  y/Aiif  tm  MMXik  i^yM^  mm) 

^«^Mtm0t 

rh  WMri^M  v/uiv  rif  U  r$7s  •v^ffrMf . 

Aiyit  vfuv  fAn  ifitifMt  iX,itf.     "ErrAf  il       34   37. 

§  Xiy»t  VfMft  y«)  »«}«  a^  av*  ri  Xi 

wt^tewif 

ravTitf  Im  r«v  9§niftS  irriy. 

Ov  r«f  i  Xiyitp  fut,  Kv^n,  Matth 

Kv^ii,  liViXivri^cj  iif  riif  I^M'  viL  21. 

riXimv  rSv  ty^tSf,  JiXX.*  i 

vrtif  ri  iikn/»M  r»y  WMr^it  puv 

rtv  i»  •tf^Mftf,      TlMt  »yf  i€rt$  mm»vu 

fisy  r«vf  kiytyg  rwrovft  mm)  w$ti7  Myravst 

ifiatrntm  Mvrit,  ».  r.  X.      II«XX«i  \^ay- 

#1  /K«i  iy  Ui/y^  T^  ^f'^'h  ^'^VU  ^(<>9 

ifOfiMrt  x^§tfnrty0MfAt9,  mm)  r^  r^  m- 

^Ti  Sai/tMyitf  U^tfiMXifAttf  mm)  Tf  r^ 

ififutn  iyvMfiUS  wakkkf  WtntMfAif  \ 

K«)  riri  ifMktyn^t  AvrcTir,  Tri  •v)i«'«n  23. 

tytif  vfAMf  •  M^a^m^urt 

««'*  l/E*0tf  «i  l(9r«^0/»iv«i  r«y  MUfAtMf, 

*Emu  I^TMi  i  MXMy4/Mt  mm}  •  fi^yyftii        Matth. 

rS,  iiitrm.     Tin  $i  rtMrnat  **"*  *^ 
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Jnstiii's  Qaotatkms  ftom  tl»  Gomftpoodliig  Piwigirt  U  oar 

Somon  on  the  MoanL  Goq)el8. 

M0i  wifi^tfrmi  tit  ri  uUmm  #Sf .       rwi  *mr^  m^rSp* 

iiftrmytt  •  U  «wv  l^ywt  mirrm  l«v-     M^*ayit.     'Airi  rm  Muinrm  mMn  l#»-  ^^ 

fA  *0**Sf  mm^h  nmXif,  imui^mtm    ^  v^mw  cM^ro  iutXo,  L»»^<mf»»< 
$mi  tig  9V(  fidXKtrm*  0ml  u$  irv(  ^kKtrmt 


Section  U. 
JusliiVs  Quotations  from  the  Septuaginl. 

SiKiLAE  appearances  to  what  present  themselves  in  Jus- 
tin^s  quotations  from  the  Gospels  are  found,  also,  as  I  have 
formerly  remarked,  in  many  of  those  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  Septuagint*  The  cases,  as  has  been  observed, 
to  which  this  remark  does  not  apply  are,  for  the  most  part, 
those  in  which  he  quotes  passages  of  such  length,  that  we 
might  presume  beforehand  that  he  would  not  trust  his 
memory,  but  would  transcribe  them  ;  or  in  which  he  quotes 
passages  as  a  foundation  for  his  reasoning  in  controversy. 
But  if,  in  other  instances,  his  quotations  from  the  Septua* 
gint  present  the  same  appearances  as  do  the  quotations 
which,  we  believe,  he  borrowed  from  the  Gospels,  it  follows, 
that  those  appearances  afford  no  ground  for  concluding  that 
Justin  did  not  quote  the  Gk)spels. 

In  giving  a  view  of  his  quotations  from  the  Septuagint,  I 
shall  begin  by  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
in  his  first  Apology. 

*  See  before,  p.  213,  seqq. 
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L 

Geneaifl  zliz.  10,  11.  Justin,  pp.  50,  51. 

Xmt  if  IXiif  f  twUurtu  '  %mi  Xtt  if  tXiif  i  [f.  f  *]  AwUuTm  •  Mmi 

«vr«f  nMt  Irrui 

&fMrtX§9  Tit  irSXn  mir§Vt  Mmi  UfuwtXtf  riv  «rwXfv  a^mif  wkvfmw 

tj  tktui  rt»  ciMXif  rvii  lu¥  mhrw  • 

ffktnu  It  tUff  4i^t  #r*Xn«  ««r»«,        ly  iJ^mits  rtw^nXiif  rj^  rr«xj|9  mStrm* 
jMi)  Iv  «^pMi«»  mf9X«f  r^ 

This  passage  Justin  professes  his  intention  of  quoting 
Ulerally.t 

n. 

The  next  quotation  that  occurs  is  professedly  taken  from 
Isaiah,  to  whom  he  refers  by  name ;  but  is,  in  fact,  com- 
pounded of  some  words  from  the  prophecy  of  Balaam, 
given  in  Numbers,  and  some  others  taken  from  different 
parts  of  Isaiah,  so  that  there  is  no  corresponding  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament.    It  is  as  follows  (p.  53) :  — 

umi  lir)  r«y  ^ap^ina  ahriSi  lim  lA.«'«««#i*. 

The  first  four  words  may  be  found  in  Numbers  xxiv.  17. 
The  remainder  may  be  picked  out  of  the  following  verses 
of  Isaiedi,  xi.  1,  10;  li.  5;  the  words  of  the  original  being, 
however,  somewhat  altered. 

In  the  Dialogue  with  Tr3rpho,  Numbers  xxiv.  17  is  quot- 
ed again  thus :  — 

Nambers.  Justin,  p.  366. 

mai  mm^rn^rmt  &9f^»Mr$$  t|  'Ir^miX.  mas  nyvfutt  l|  *Ir^ifX. 


*  See  Grabe's  note,  ad  locum. 

BB 
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m. 

IstUh  TiL  14.  Jutin,  p.  53. 

Svt/ut  avrtS  *Efiiftm9$tmk,  •v^Miri  MmS,  fuf^  nftun  i  Oi«f . 

This  verse  is  twice  quoted  at  length  in  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  (p.  223  and  p.  279),  in  connection  with  the  verses 
which  precede  and  follow  it  In  both  places,  instead  of 
{Jm,  Justin  writes  AijVctoi,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Vati- 
can MS.  In  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  he  varies  from  his 
own  words  just  given,  and  corresponds  with  the  Septu- 
agint,  except  that  in  one  quotation  for  naliaug  he  writes 
naUatxai^  and,  in  the  other,  agrees  with  Matthew  in  writing 
naXiaovai. 

IV. 

The  next  quotation  is  professedly  taken  from  Micah. 
It  agrees  verbally  with  Matthew  ii.  6,  where  the  same  pas- 
sage is  cited,  but  differs  much  from  the  original.  Justin,  it 
is  apparent,  followed  the  Evangelist,  and  did  not  quote  di- 
rectly from  the  Old  Testament. 

Micah  V.  2.  Justin,  p.  55.     Matthew  ii.  6. 

Km)  #y  Bn^Xi)^  Jxcf  tav  'E^^mik,  K«)  rv  BniXil/^  yn  'I«»U,  tOc^ 

•kty^writ  i7  T»y  iTyM  l»  ;^iX4«#iv  lX«;^/rr«  «T  (y  r«V  nyifu^a  *I««S«  • 

'Itfi^c,  U  9w  fit  {(iXivnrcj  nyifii-     U  #•»  y»^  i(iXivnr«M  wyi/titH  tf^^ 
v«(  rtv  tiftu  tig  «^;^«vr«  f v  r£  'Ir^ciiX.    v't/ianT  rot  XMCf  /a.w, 

Matthew  adds  r«»  *Ir^«x. 

Justin,  p.  305,  repeats  this  quotation,  from  Matthew's 
Greek  Gospel,  rather  than  from  Micah,  in  the  same  words 
which  he  here  uses. 
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V. 

luiah  ix,  6.  Jostm,  p.  55. 

VI. 

iBaiah  bnr.  2,  and  IviiL  2»  united.  Justin,  p.  55. 

'£|i«^r»r«  rmt  X'^t'^f  t^'*  ^^l*  ^*  *'&ym  Vii^irmta  rmt  x**i*t  Z^" 

00  MmXy*     AjT»ufif$t  fZv  mften         •u  »aX^,  AiV«vr/  fiU  fSp  M^UtVj 


4»tUtUt 


Justin  quotes  Isaiah  Ixv.  2  several  times,  as  he  has  here 
given  it)  or  with  slight  variations. 


VII. 

Bnlm  zxL  17  and  19^  Joatitt,  p.  56. 

Mmi  Ir)  r«f  S/utnwfUt  ^m«  I^Xtt      nmi  tfimXsv  sXii^tv  ir)  rip  t/utnwfUf 


A  few  lines  after,  Justin  quotes  as  follows :  — 

Again,  two  pages  after,  he  quotes  the  seventeenth  and 
nineteenth  verses,  blending  them  with  another  from  the  third 
Psalm,  in  the  following  manner :  — 


Ftafan  zzL  17,  19 ;  iii.  6. 
'n^ap|sy  X^t**  1^***  *'  ^*  ^*  ^^  ^P* 

'Eyw  ft  biM/ft«#if'  mm}  STTutta  * 


JuBiin,  p.  58. 
Atfr«2  7^«Xfy  »X?(«y  Wi  r«y  i^ffri#/*«v 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  passage  from  the 
twenty-first  Psalm,  together  with  tl|e  eighteenth  verse,  hers 
omitted,  is  twice  quoted  conformably  to  the  SeptuaginI  in 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (p.  848,  p.  dGS). 

Vffl. 

The  next  passage  he  professes  to  quote  from  Zephaniah ; 
it  is  in  fact  taken  from  Zechariah. 


Zeehariah  ix,  9. 
wm^mf  myriti  v^vf  *«)  Ixtfitfinn^t 

Iwi  ^«^^M»  Ml)  wSK§9  fUp, 


JjuHiDf  pp.  56»  57. 
Xm(»i  wfS^^  ivymrt^  2«M| 


The  latter  part  of  Justin^s  quotation,  beginning  with  the 
word  idovy  corresponds  verbally,  except  in  the  omission  of 
xal  before  imfle/hixig^  with  the  citation  of  Matthew  (zxL 
5),  and  not  with  the  Septuagint ;  while  the  preceding  part 
corresponds  with  the  Septuagint  and  not  with  Matthew. 
In  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (p.  345),  the  passage  is 
quoted  again,  being  there  referred  to  Zechariah,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  — - 


vs.. 


Isaiah  L  3,  4  (p.  57)  corresponds  with  the  Septuagint 
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X. 

iMiah  IztL  1.  Justin,  p.  &8. 

OSrmt  Xiyu  Km^  •  i  §lf^fif  Ihiih  fui  §!mn  $iu§^f$nfAT%  i  Xiyu 

Justin  quotes  the  passage  in  the  same  manner,  excepting 
a  very  slight  Yariation,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (p.  182). 


XI. 

The  words  of  the  next  quotation  are  loosely  cited  with 
variations  from  the  passage  heginning  with  the  eleventh  and 
ending  with  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
no  regard  being  had  to  the  order  of  the  original ;  and  from 
Isaiah  Iviii.  6,  7. 

IiaUh.  Jofltiii,  p.  58. 

(L  14.)  Tkg  9§9futUt  «/M»v,  ttmi  rkt  Tkt  f»9fU9ms  ifui*  uai  rk 

(v.  13.)  Ml)  4/*^v  f$%ytiXn9  w»      A^if«f  mmikf,  mi)  i^mt  m 

nirrtJiip  mi)  t^Mf  •  (▼.  1 2.)  §i^  <!»   M  &9  t^nw^t  i^fnmi  fut^  i/#imm^ 

i^X**^  if^»*f*^(j»  1  &•)  i<V«»*v- 

9»fuu  ^MTV  •  mi  ykf  X^t^^  v/u!t        0fuu  ifuif,     rXti^Uf  ai/tMT§s  »*  X^C^f 

mlfmrt  9X^$  •  (▼.  13.)'£Av 

f^vvi  ftm  e^ulmXtWj  fuirtun  •         ifuh «  m^9  fifnvt  n^N^aJLii^ 

(t*  11.)  rrl«^  «^Mf»  Ml)  uHfttM  wrim^  d^St  mi)  ms/ut 

ra^ifaw  mi)  r^iiytn  tu  ^Xfun  •  rmv^mt  $i  ^uX§fuu  • 

(▼.  12.)  Tif  yit^  t(i{iirfi#i  raSr»  Im  rif  yk^  l^i^iirvn  rmSru  Is 

rm  x**^*  y/uif  i  (Iviii.  6.)*AXAi^  r*iy  X^^V'*  ^f^^  i  *AAXi^ 

Xm  flTi^vr*  #v»)i#/M»  mitmiatf  imkvt  imXm  wmtrm  wvfiiWfMt  Jhttimt,  itm^wm 

^T^myyaXtksCiaimfrvfaXXmyfAMTaff  rr^myyaXskt  ^tmlmt  ^mmkXmyfuirtfj 

(y,  7.)  hdf^iHrrt  ^utSm  rif  A^rn  Arrtygf  mi)  y»/iMf  #sl•1^  ^bi^rra 

rM^  Ml)  9rmx*^  meriytn  tJ^ay  mnmfTt  t§»  MfV9f  #•». 

iig  rw  •7««f  r*tf  •  Ikf  Jiift  yvfiw 


t  ■* 
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xn. 

Isaiah  1.  6,  7,  8  (p.  58)  corresponds  to   the  Septuagint, 
with  slight  variations. 

Xffl. 
Ptalm  xxL  8,  9.  Jiutm,  p.  59. 

fwmrim  ayriv,  fW€mwim  Imvrif. 

This  passage  is  quoted  conformably  to  the  Septuagint  in 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  p.  355. 

I  HAVE  thus* far  brought  forward  all  the  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint  to  be  found  in  that  portion  of  the  Apology 
which  we  have  gone  over.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
course.  But  the  following  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate 
further  Justin^s  failures  of  memory  and  disregard  of  accu- 
racy in  quoting  the  Old  Testament 

In  his  first  Apology,  p.  76,  he  professedly  quotes  from 
Jeremiah.     The  passage  in  fact  referred  to  is  in  Daniel. 

On  page  77,  he  professedly  quotes  Ezekiel ;  but  the  pas- 
sage is  taken  partly  from  that  Prophet  and  partly  from  Isaiah, 
the  whole  being  given  as  one  quotation.  The  allusion  to 
Ezekiel  is  clear ;  but  the  language  of  Justin  is  merely 
colored  by  the  expressions  of  the  Prophet  The  quotation 
from  Isaiah  is  not  accurate. 

On  the  same  page,  he  professedly  quotes  Zechariah  ;  but 
the  passage  given  is  really  his  own  composition,  founded 
upon  words  and  thoughts  blended  together  from  Zechariah, 
Isaiah,  and  Joel. 
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On  p.  79,  we  find  a  passage  quoted  as  from  Isaiah,  which 
is  in  fact  taken  from  Jeremiah.  It  is  given  by  Justin  as 
follows :  — 


Jeremiah  be.  26. 
rm^x),  ««}  irms  •!»•$  'Ir^if  A 


Justin,  p.  79. 


On  page  88,  he  quotes  Moses  as  saying :  — 

The  words  referred  to  are  these,  Deuteronomy  xxxii. 
22:  — 

"On  «^  \»x,i»mvrat  \m  rwi  4»/U»  /md^  zmyinetrat  tm$  ^9»  mdrt  *  iutrii- 
fiiytTiM  yn*  »»i  Ta  yttimfiMrm  «vriif,  ^Xi^ii  ftftiXtm  i^iitp. 

On  p.  166,  he  ascribes  to  Hosea  what  was  said  by  Zech- 
ariah,  and  what  he  himself  elsewhere  (p.  77)  quotes  as 
from  Zechariah  ;  and  on  p.  296,  he  quotes  as  from  Zechari^h 
a  passage  of  Malachi. 

I  HAVE  remarked,  that  Justin  has  twice  ^^  quoted  the  Pen- 
tateuch, once  expressly,  and  once  by  implication,  for  facts 
not  to  be  found  in  it.'^  *  One  of  the  passages  I  referred  to 
is  the  following.    Justin  says,  pp.  65,  66 :  — 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy  has  taught  us  by  Moses, 
sa3ring,  that  when  man  was  first  formed,  God  thus  address- 
ed him.  Behold,  good  and  evil  are  before  thee,  choose  the 
good." 

Justin  seems  here  to  have  had  a  confused  recollection  of 
what  Moses  is  represented  as  having  said  to  the  Israelites, 
Deuteronomy  zxx.  15, 19. 


"  See  before,  p.  214. 
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The  other  passage  (p.  92)  is  one  in  wUch  he  speaks  of 
Moses  as  **  engaged  in  feeding  the  flocks  oi  his  maternal 
uncle  in  Arabia.**  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  Justin,  in 
thus  writing,  confounded  the  history  of  Jacob  with  that  of 
Moses. 

Thb  only  quotation  from  Plato,  of  any  considerable  length, 
in  which  Justin  appears  to  have  intended  to  follow  the  words 
of  his  original,  is  a  famous  passage  of  the  Tlmaeus.*  But 
he  here  di^rs  from  Plato  as  he  does  elsewhere  from  the 
Septuagint  and  from  the  Gospels. 

TinuBos,  p.  28.  Justin,  p.  124. 

T«f  fU9  •If  irunrii9  »m  itmrifm         Tm  1^  wmri^  Mm  infutfyww 

nv^ifra  il§  ird9Tmf  mhiutrw  Xiytn*       %v^rm  ti$  wdwrmt  tlwtSt  u^fmXit' 

These  words  Justin  ascribes  to  Socrates,  though  they  are 
put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Timsus ;  and  representi 
them  as  an  exhortation  to  men  to  become  acquainted, 
through  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  with  the  Unknown 
God.t 

Many  similar  passages  might  be  added  to  those  I  have 
adduced ;  but  those  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  want  of 
verbal  agreement  in  Justin^s  quotations  from  the  Gospels 
affords  no  ground  for  doubting  that  he  quoted  the  Grospels ; 
that  he  was  not,  as  has  been  affirmed,  "  extremely  accurate 
as  to  the  words  of  his  quotations  ** ;  and  that  no  hypothesis 
can  be  more  baseless  than  one  built  on  a  contrary  suppo- 
sition. I 

*  See  before,  p.  214. 

r^mr^f  ii«-«fy  ».  r.  X. 
t  See  before,  p.  213,  soqq. 
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Sbction  III. 

Passages  in  which  Justin  has  repeated  the  same  Quotation 
from  the  Gospels  vnth  Variations. 

I  HAVE  observed,  that  the  fact,  that  Justin  was  not  solicit- 
ous to  quote  what  he  calls  the  *'*'  Memoirs  by  the  Apostles,'^ 
that  is,  as  I  believe,  our  present  Gospels,  with  verbal  accu- 
racy, is  proved  beyond  controversy  by  the  circumstance, 
that  he  repeats  the  same  quotation  with  variations.*  The 
following  are  examples. 


I. 


Mstth.m.11,12. 


iiV  furdfMMv  •     i 

9      \  *  \  \ 


Justin,  p.  236. 

—  Jerif    iw)   tU 
*I«(}«»f)f      wtrm^ 

f       \       >    •     \ ' 


Justin,  p.  332.       John  i.  20,  23. 
—  w^H    •vt    mm) 

mirit  Ifiim  * 

Ov»  tifti  §  X^i-     Ov»  ii/i)   lytit   i 

rrit,  mkX*  ^»t^     "X^ierit,  lyiffttfh 

Kill  yk^ 

§  ix'^C^'Tt^if  fttVy 

•V  §y»  Ufu 


II. 
Matt  iv.  10.  Luke  iv.  8.        Justin,  p.  361.  Jnstin,  p.  407. 

Matthew.     T/n  Xiyu     —^iifK^Umeimt  mvrif  —  iwx^lnrM  yk^ 

mirf    i  ItietZff  "Twmyt     riw  X^ irrif,  "Tr^yi  «vrw,  Tiy^av^at, 

^y^^rrut    yA^  •    Kv^im      Kv^itv  rn  0t«f  e§y  K«^«»  rh  0i«v  etf 


CO 


*  See  before,  p.  216. 
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llttt.  TiL  as,  S3. 

IlfAJlW  l^tS^i  §ut 
U  Xuiifnf  Til  ikfi^ 

Ml)  r^  rfl  •N/Miri  ^mifni' 
nm  l^i/3«X«/ftif,  Mu  rf  rf 
hifMtrt  ^yfmftU(   ittXXitt 
IwtnrmfUf  ;  Km)  r§T% 
ifiuXtynetf  mirtit,  in 


Juatm,  pp.  25,  26. 
^y  {    K«4   rirt  i^     Kmi  I^AvrtTf, 


Joftill.  p.  302. 

rji  i^f  Udff  • 
Kv^i,    s«ifi«y    •»   cf  #y 
ififimrt  Ifdytfut  mmi  lri> 
4^Mv,  mm)  w^Hfwninifm, 


IV. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  words  just  giyen  from 
Justin,  in  the  middle  column,  are  the  following,  as  part  of  the 
same  quotation :  —  "  Then  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  when  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun,  and  the 
unrighteous  are  sent  into  eternal  fire.  For  many  shall 
come  in  my  name,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  sheep  without, 
but  being  ravenous  wolves  within."  The  last  words  are 
from  Matthew  vii.  15.  That  they  did  not,  in  the  text  of  the 
Gospel  used  by  Justin,  stand  in  the  connection  hi  which  he 
has  here  given  them  (p.  26)  may  appear  from  his  quoting 
them  elsewhere  (p.  208),  not  in  a  declarative,  but  in  a  pre- 
ceptive form,  as  they  appear  in  Matthew,  thus :  -^ 
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Blatth.  vik  IS.  Jiutin,  p.  86. 

n^«r(;(;«ri  H  ««^  ran         ll§XXci  yk^  9l§9et9  M 

iv^v/uuM  w^drmVf  trmin  w^§fidrm*f  temitv  }l 


Jnstiii,  p.  SOS. 
^I9i«ir(§ptirm9f  Jtmn 


V. 

ICattk.  xix«  16,  17.  Justin,  p.  25. 

t7<n»  ttvTff  Mmi  tiwivTtf 

•     .     •     .     •  mmm^ifmr*  Xiywui 

TtfuXiyutifymiifi     OiHth  dym^k  %i  ft^  ^Ah 


T/  fu  kiymt  dymSif  i 


IhttlL  zxHk  23, 24.  27. 
Omi)  ttjpMVy  y^mfifuintg 

iS^imfU9y  ami  ri  <farW«*) 

[Luke  zL  48. 
Mib  Mii  v2»  X«;^«»«f3 

«4i  IXmiv  sat  rV  vr^riv. 


VI. 

Joatiii,  p.  172. 
OW  v^,  y^c/t^unnTr 

^niysMf,  Tilt  ^  «yi(- 
vnvTMr  9tMS    sai  «t^* 


^Uttti  p.  976, 


Ti^  mtmmm^hm,  V^ 

4tf  ^mnifHmt  mfmJuf  umi 

I«w#it  yiftmru  •irrWw 

fui^Mi^  ri  iliitgfiw 

d^taUmmrtSfrttf^  r^t  A 

tUiftmX§9  MMTmwntpntf 

rvf  XW  thr^. 

*  I  thmk  it  most  probable^  that  thii  is  the  true  reading  \m  Matthew. 
If  it  be  aott-  it  is  the  reading  both  of  Mark  and  Ltike. 
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[Luke,     uai   ^m^x*^ 
rJif  M^Ui9f  umi  r««  myd' 

ti  uifutkm  mmrmirtHMtt* 
T.   87.-— 7n   aw^iyMM- 

«^«r<M|  iftihf  m  yifuy^n 


VII. 


ICatthew  zziy.  1 1,  84.  Jnstm,  p.  208.  Jnstm,  p.  316. 

K«2  w0XX»i  ^tg>#«Tffg-  ETn  y«^  •     •     .     •       ETm  yi^   •     .     •     • 
r«M  ly%^t:§9Tmit  u&i  ' A»«mfr*«rw  vraXX*)       l^ri  ^tv^nr^t^/wnu  mmk 

(v.  24.)  'Eyi^r«fr»4        ^crtrrtXM  mi2  fr§XX§vt    r^  ifi/uin  mvnS 

>^ii4M'(«^tir«i,  »«4  v«AJL«i»f   wXjiffwrMirir. 

Ur«»r4  enfUtm  f/uy»X.u 
tuti  ri^mrm^   Ztri  wXmtn' 

i»Xt»T«vr* 

Luke  zxi.  8. 
n«XX«}  yk^  \X%y€nrm 

Xa^ffTif,  7n  \ym  $ifu. 

VIII. 

Matth.  xzTi.  39.  Justin,  p.  351.  Justin,  p.  361. 

ri  wtri^tn  rtlSr$,  rn^  TtSfrB  k^  IfUv, 
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Matth.  X.  40. 
^;^t«M  •  rnrni  i  l/U 

Luke  x.  16. 
'O  iuavttp  ifuiw,  Ifuv 
mmtvu  •  mmi  i  ihrm 

dftrmtf  mitrti  rh  tLw§' 


IX. 

Jtutm,  p.  25.  Justin,  p.  93. 

Of  yk^  MMWU  fum,  »•)     *0  I^M»  iLk^mmi,  •»•«« 


X. 


Lake  rl  35,  36. 
—  §rt  mvrig  [©lif] 

Tinfii  •tMri^ft4ftg,  »aii»t 
»«}  i  II«rfi^  v^^y 
§i»rl^fMtf  Xeri. 

Matthew  v.  45. 
«Ti  m  nXttf  muT§» 
dfmriXXu  M  it§9n(§yf 


JuBtiii,  pp.  23,  24.  Justin,  p.  347. 


§iMrl^ft4fttf  if  Ml) 
mm)  r«v   j|fXi«y  »vr»v 


Vlneit  xt^*^*^  **^ 
Mri^fMnst  if  jui) 
•  n«rj^^  ifuh  i  w^muH  * 
jMi)  yk^  r#v  frrnvrtm^d' 

j|fXi«v  mSfrmi  dvmriXXttrm 
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Section  IV. 

(M  the  Caincidenees  between  JutUn  and  ike  Greek  Chepd 
of  Matthew  f  in  Deeiatiane  from  the  Text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  Justin's  use  of  the  Gospels, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  his  citations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are,  some  of  them,  to  all  appearance^  bonrowod  from 
that  Gospel;  being  conformed  to  the  words  there  found, 
when  these  words  differ  from  those  both  of  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Hebrew.*  Of  this,  two  examples  haye  been  already 
giyen  in  Section  Second,  numbers  IV.  and  VIIL  Tlie 
following  are  of  the  same  kind. 

JeramiAh  xxxviii.  15,  ap.  LXX.  Justin,  p.  307. 

xxxi.  15,  Hebr. 

*P«;(^X  dw§»XMi*fiinn  iwi  r*v  tnSv      'P«;^X  ttXmUvwm  rm  rtxMt  mirnt, 
Iwi  r§ti  tMit  myrntf  irt  9vm  uwn,  Tt  •»»  ii#i. 

Justin  agrees  verbally  with  the  quotation,  Matthew  ii.  IS^ 
except  that  there,  in  the  Received  Text,  ^qriyoq  %al  is  in- 
serted before  xkav^ikOQ ;  but  those  words  Griesbach  marics 
as  probably  spurious. 

The  passage,  Isaiah  xlii.  1  -  4,  is  twice  quoted  by  Justin ; 
it  is  also  quoted  by  Matthew,  xii.  18-21,  with  much  varia- 
tion from  the  Septuagint.  The  passage,  as  first  quoted  by 
Justin  (p. 403),  is  given,  with  variations  belonging  to  Mat- 
thew, as  follows :  — 

*  See  p.  231,  note. 
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BB^toigial.  Ilbitth0«r  and  Jnstia. 

—  21mm  ri  trwnSftd  pmW  *--  Hvt  ri  wtt^  ^mv  Ir 


m»it00nnrm  tli/n  i  fmtn  mirtiS.  hMS  fvdt  »^»ytiftt],  tSn  «««vriT»/ 

TM  [liUtthew;  tv^  tU^veu  rti]  U 
*m7g  wXmrtmig  r^v  f^nnt  murtS, 

[Mitthtw  luM  not  ^]  r^Uvi. 

What  renders  this  coincidence  with  Matthew  more  re- 
markable is,  that  it  disappears  when  Justin  repeats  the 
quotation  (p.  425),  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the 
word  Tv^offtyor.  When  Justin  made  his  first  citation,  we 
may  suppose  that  he  quoted  from  memory,  and  that  the 
words  of  the  Evangelist  recurred  to  him  more  readily  than 
those  of  the  Septuagint 

Section  V. 
On  the  (^UUians  of  the  Fathers  generally. 

Wren  it  is  argued,  that  Justin  Martyr  did  not  quote  our 
present  Gospels,  because  his  quotations  do  not,  for  the  most 
part,  coincide  verbally  with  their  contents,  it  is  implied, 
that  there  is  a  specific  difference  in  this  respect  between 
him  and  other  fathers  whose  use  of  the  Gospels  is  undis- 
puted. It  is  true,  that,  as  a  general  characteristic,  the 
later  fathers  do  not  quote  so  loosely  as  Justin.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  wrote,  that  have  been  formerly 
pointed  out,*  must  have  led  him  to  regard  a  strict  adher- 

*  Seo  before,  p.  216,  seqq. 
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ence  to  the  veiy  words  of  any  particular  Evangelist  as 
wholly  unimportant.  In  proportion,  likewise,  as,  after  his 
time,  the  Gospels,  in  common  with  the  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  became  objects  of  more  critical  study, 
as  controversies  were  to  be  settled  and  doctrines  were  to 
be  defined  by  their  authority,  so  would  the  custom  become 
more  prevalent  of  adhering  to  the  exact  expressions  of 
some  one  of  them  in  quoting.  But  there  is  no  such  dif- 
ference of  character  between  Justin's  quotations  and  those 
of  his  successors  as  to  afibrd  any  ground  for  supposing, 
that  they  made  use  of  different  Gospels.  An  incorrect 
assumption  of  greater  accuracy  than  exists  in  the  quota- 
tions of  the  fathers  has,  in  this  and  other  cases,  given  occa- 
sion to  errors  and  false  hypotheses.  It  has  afiected  the 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament;  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  on  the  loose  citations  of  other 
earlier  writers  beside  Justin  Martyr,  have  been  founded 
hypotheses  respecting  other  gospels,  beside  his  Memorabilia^ 
imagined  to  be  different  from,  though  nearly  allied  to,  our 
present  Gospels ;  such,  for  instance,  as  certain  Gospels 
used  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  so  called,  for  the  former 
existence  of  which  Eichhom  contends.* 

On  the  subject  of  the  quotations  of  the  fathers,  I  have 
already  made  some  remarks ;  and  have  stated  the  fact,  that 
verbal  accuracy  is  to  be  confidently  expected  only  within 
narrow  limits,  and  under  conditions  that  do  not  apply  to 
the  quotations  of  Justin.t  But  I  have  thought  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  add  the  testimony  of  the  three  last  prin- 
cipal editors  of  the  New  Testament,  Griesbach,  Matthsei, 
and  Scholz,  and  of  Eichhom  himself. 


Einlcit.  in  d.  N.  T.    I.  113,  scqq.  t  Sec  p.  210,  seqq- 
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Otiesbaeh  sayt  of  Origen,  on  whose  ^notations  he  so 
much  relies,  that  ''  in  the  same  work,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  pages,  he  sometimes  quotes  the  same  passage  from 
the  New  Testament  in  a  different  manner'' ;  and  that  the 
aame  unoertainty  in  his  quotations  appears,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  his  dilferent  works,  when  compared  together.* 
^*I  freely  admit,''  he  says,  ^tfaait  Oiigen  did  not  always 
examine  his  manuscript  when  he  was  about  to  quote  a  pas- 
si^  froin  Scripture,  but  sometinies  trusted  to  his  memory ; 
wkence,  throughout  his  works,  ike  construction  of  passages 
is  altered ;  one  synonymous  word  is  substituted  for  another ; 
ailicles,  particles,  and  prepositions  are  omitted,  with  other 
similar  changes,  that  for  the  most  part  do  not  afiect  the 
sense.  I  admit  further,  that  it  was  not  always  his  purpose  to 
addnoe  the  very  words  and  syllables  of  a  passage,  but  that, 
according  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  he  sometimes 
altered,  omitted,  or  added,  or  even  expressed  the  sense  only 
of  the  sacred  writer,  in  his  own  style  and  words."  t 

I  have  already  quoted  a  passage  |  in  which  Griesbach 
flays  of  another  of  his  principal  Alexandrine  authorities, 
Cfement,  that  *^he  not  unfrequently  cites  from  memory, 
ami  gives  rather  the  sense  than  the  words  of  the  sacred 
writers."  Mattheei,  afler  adducing  one  example  in  which 
Clement  has  blended  together  iocorrectly  the  words  of 
two  different  verses,  §  says,  that  there  are  a  thousand 
other  similar  passages  in  his  writings ;  and  adds  (alluding  to 
Gcieabach) :  •— ^^  When  I  say  a  Ihomandy  I  speak  not  from 
co^ecture,  as  others  do  who  make  him  a  chief  authority  of 
^.i.   ■      ■  ■  III'. II    —     I'  ■ ' 

*  Dissertado   de  Codd.   Origenianis,  published  in    his   Opuscula 
Academica,  I.  244,  seqq. 
t  Comtnentarius  Criticus,  Partic.  II.  p.  xxvi. 
X  See  before,  p.  211. 
§  The  passage  noticed  on  pp.  105, 106. 

DD 
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the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  from  well-grounded  knowl- 
edge." • 

Matthsei  observes,  that  those  quotations  of  the  Gnok 
fathers  are  most  to  be  regarded,  which  are  to  be  found  is 
their  commentaries ;  but  affirms,  that,  when  these  are  ap- 
pended to  the  original  Text,  the  readings  found  in  the 
commentary  not  unfrequently  differ  from  those  of  the  Text 
He  says,  that  Origen  oflen  arbitrarily  alters  passages  to 
conform  them  to  his  fanciful  expositions;  and  that  Chrys- 
ostom  repeats  the  same  passage  several  times  with  dijS^ 
ent  variations  in  a  single  Homily.  Of  quotations  found  in 
other  writings  than  professed  commentaries,  he  sajrs,  dttt, 
as  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with  them,  ^^  the  Greek  fathers, 
generally  and  particularly,  used  little  or  no  care  to  quole 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  as  they  found  them  in 
their  manuscripts;  hence  it  is  common  for  them  to  be 
inconsistent  with  themselves ;  and  they  also  quote  the  same 
passage  falsely  in  different  places,  either  through  accident 
or  design."  t 

Scholz  says :  —  "  The  fathers  were  accustomed  to  quote 
the  Scriptures  from  memory,  without  inspecting  their  manu- 
scripts, so  that  we  can  very  seldom  be  certain  whether  their 
citations  faithfully  represent  the  text  of  those  manuscripts, 
or  whether  the  various  readings  found  in  their  works  owed 
their  origin  to  lapses  of  memory  and  indolence.  Some- 
times they  compress  a  long  passage,  sometimes  paraphrase 
a  short  one,  and  sometimes  give  the  meaning  rather  than 
the  precise  words  of  a  passage,  as  it  occurred  to  theb 
recollection,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the   occasion;  so  that 


*  Ueber  die  sogenannten  Recensionen,  u.  s.  f.    "  Upon  the  Re- 
censions, so  called,  of  the  Text  of  the  N.  T."  p.  8. 
t  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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tbey  quote    the    same    passage   differently   in    different 
places/'  • 

In  treating  of  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Eichhom  8a3r8 : — "  Concerning  the  value  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  quotations  of  the  fathers,  many  douhts 
arise.    Did  not  the  Church  t  designedly  alter  many  passa- 

*  Prolegomena  in  N.  T.  p.  cxxxv.    See  also  what  follows. 

t  The  Church  is  a  personified  afafltract  idea,  which  Eichhorn,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  before  (see  p.  40,  seqq.),  and  other  Ger- 
man critics,  have  regarded  as  acting  very  injudiciously  in  early  times. 
Eichhom  refers  (Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.  Vol.  V.  p.  129,  note),  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  question  above  quoted,  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Intro- 
duction.    But  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  scanty  list  of 
passages  which  he  there  gives  (pp.  210,  211,  216)  as  having  been 
designedly  altered  by  the  Church.    The  first  is  the  omission  of  the 
words,  **  before  they  came  together  '*  in  Matthew  i.  18.    If  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  operated  in  this  case,  it  availed  no  further  than  to 
cause  the  passage  to  be  struck  out  of  two  modem  manuscripts.    This, 
however,  may  be  thought  not  a  fair  specimen  of  his  instances.    But 
the  omission   of  the  words  **  neither  the  Son,'*  in  Mark  xiii.  32 
(which  words  many  have  considered  as  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity),  presents  an  unexceptionable  case.    Here  the 
Cfaorch  succeeded  so  far,  that  they  are  wanting  in  one  Greek  manu- 
script, in  two  Latin  manuscripts,  and  there  is  a  question  whether 
they   were   not  wanting  in  some   manuscripts  seen  by  Ambrose; 
but  they  are  found  in  all  other  known  manuscripts  and  versions, 
and  are  quoted  by  many  fathers,  including  Athanasius.    How  little 
the    fraudulent   practice    which    Eichhorn   supposes   was   counte- 
nanced by  those  of  highest  authority  among  Christians,  even  in  a 
degenerate  age,  may  appear  firom  a  passage  of  Augustine,  cited 
by  Eichhom  himself  in  connection  with  his  notice  of  one  of  those 
corraptions  which  he  attributes  to  the  Church.    The  name  ''Jere- 
miah," Matthew  zzvii.  9,  was  omitted  by  some  few  copyists,  be- 
cause the  passage  there  found  is  not  taken  from  Jeremiah;  upon 
which  Augustine  remarks :  —  '*  There  was  no  motive  [that  is,  copy- 
ists could  have  had  no  motive]  for  adding  the  name,  so  as  to  produce 
a  fklse  reference ;  but  there  was  a  cause  for  its  omission  in  some  manu- 
scripts, that  b,  a  daring  want  of  judgment,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  th^ 
difficulty,  that  this  testimony  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah/' 
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ges  to  conform  them  to  orthodozj,  and  fasve  not  tbe  fktheis 
adopted  such  alterations  ?  Do  not  the  fathers  often  quote 
the  same  passage  difierently  in  different  parts  of  their 
works?  In  their  citations,  do  they  not  regard  the  sense, 
more  than  the  words?  Hence,  do  they  not  often  para- 
phrase the  passage  which  it  is  their  purpose  to  adduce  ?  Do 
they  not  often  trust  to  their  memory  in  quoting  ?  And  did 
not  this  hahit  often  lead  them  to  blend  together  different 
passages  and  combme  them  into  one  ?  Certainly,  these  are 
facts  which  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  still,  the  quotations  of 
the  fathers  are  not  all  without  use  in  the  criticism  of  the 
text."  * 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  I  should  hardly  hare 
thought  it  worth  while  to  adduce  this  evidence  in  order 
further  to  show,  that  Justin's  want  of  verbal  accuracy  in 
quoting  affords  no  proof  that  he  did  not  quote  our  present 
Gospels.  But  I  have  been  induced  to  do  so,  because  the 
facts  stated  are,  as  I  have  remarked,  important  in  their 
bearing  upon  other  subjects  connected  with  our  general 
inquiry. 

*  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.    Vol.  V.  pp.  127, 128. 
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ON  THE  WRITINGS  ASCRIBED  TO  APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS. 
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Section  I. 

Purpose  of  this  Note. 

Thb  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,*^  so  called,  and,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  explain  why  I  have  not  referred  to  them 
as  afibrding  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Grospels,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  show  that  they  do  not,  as  has  been  pre- 
tended,* furnish  any  evidence  that  other  gospels  were  in 
common  use  before  those  which  we  now  possess. 

They  are  called  Writings  of  Apostolical  Fathers  be- 
cause they  are,  or  have  been  supposed  to  be,  writings  of 
individuals  who  were  conversant  with  some  one  or  more  of 
the  Apostles.  I  limit  the  term  in  the  following  remarks 
to  those  about  the  genuineness,  or  very  early  date,  of  which 
any  controversy  may  be  supposed  to  remain ;  and  in  treat- 
ing this  subject,  I  am  compelled,  as  will  be  perceived,  to 
differ  from  Lardner,  a  writer  never  to  be  spoken  of  without 
respect,  and  consequently  from  Paley,  who  follows  him,  in 
my  views  of  the  works  themselves,  and  of  their  importance 
as  regards  our  general  subject. 

*Eichhom's  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.  I.  113-140.  See  before,  pp. 
96-100. 
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Though  these  writings  have  heen  considered  as  among 
the  earliest  memorials  of  Christianity,  yet  it  is  remarkable 
how  unsettled  are  the  questions  concerning  their  genuine- 
ness, antiquity,  and  value,  and  how  little  they  have  been 
attended  to  by  many  of  those  who  seemed  particularly 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  subject  The  few  remarks 
that  Lardner  has  made  concerning  the  authority  of  those 
which  he  quotes  in  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels  are 
far  from  being  satisfactory ;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  observations  of  Priestley  in  his  ^'  History 
of  Early  Opinions,^^  by  which  he  would  invalidate  their 
authority.  The  Grerman  theologian  Semler,  dogmatizing, 
as  usual,  without  assigning  reasons  for  his  opinion,  pronoun- 
ces them  all  spurious,  or  of  doubtful  credit*  Little  is  to  be 
learnt  from  the  late  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Neander  and 
Gieseler.  Olshausen,  a  modem  Grerman  writer  of  reputa- 
tion, in  his  work  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  declines 
discussing  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  in  question,  as 
having  no  bearing  on  his  main  inquiry,  but  affirms  them 
all,  except  "  The  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,"  so  called,  to 
be  among  the  oldest  Christian  writings  extantt  And  some 
other  modem  Grerman  theologians  quote  them  almost  indis- 
criminately, as  if  they  were  works  of  established  authority. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  respecting  these  writings,  I  think  we  may  arrive  at 
some  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusions  concerning  them.| 


*  Commentarii  Historici  de  Antiquo  Christianorum  Statu,  Tom.  I. 
pp.  39,  40. 

t  Die  Echtheit  der  vier  canonischen  Evangelien  erwieaen,  p.  411. 

X  A  translation  of  the  writings  in  question  was  published  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake  in  1693,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Genuine  Epistles  of 
the  Apostolical  Fathers,*'  &c.,  with  a  preliminary  discourse.    It  hat 
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Section  U. 

The  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians.    Other 

Works  ascribed  to  Clement, 

The  first  work  we  shall  notice  is  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  written  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  hishop  or  presiding  officer,  or  perhaps  only  a 
distinguished  preshyter,  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  upon  oc- 
casion of  some  dissensions  which  there  prevailed.  Only  a 
single  manuscript  copy  of  the  work  is  extant,  at  the  end 
of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
copy  is  considerably  mutilated ;  in  some  passages  the  text  is 
manifestly  corrupt,  and  other  passages  have  been  suspected 
of  bemg  interpolations. 

The  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  that  is, 
for  the  fact  that  the  Epistle,  as  now  extant,  was  in  the  main 
written  by  Clement,  seems  to  be  full  and  satisfactory. 

IrensBUs,  appealing  to  the  doctrines  of  Clement,  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Gnostics,  says  that  Clement  had  seen 
the  Apostles  and  had  been  connected  with  them,  and  that 
when  he  became  bishop,  their  preaching  was  still  sounding 
in  men's  ears,  and  many  were  living  who  had  been  taught 
by  them ;  and  then  proceeds  to  allege  the  Epistle  in  question, 
describing  it  as  written  by  the  church  of  Rome  to  that  of 
Corinth,  and  giving  a  general  account  of  its  character.* 


since  been  seyeral  times  reprinted ;  one  edition  having  appeared  at 
New  York,  in  1810.    But  the  work  is  poorly  executed.    The  pre- 
liminary discourse  is  deficient  in  good  sense,  and  the  translations  in 
correctness  and  in  appropriateness  of  language. 
*  Ck>ntra  HtBres.  Lib.  III.  cap.  3.  §  3.  p.  176. 
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Dionysius,  bishop  of  Ck)rinth,  about  the  year  170,  wrote 
seven  Epistles,  now  lost,  to  di&rent  churches.  One  of 
these  was  addressed  to  the  church  at  Rome,  in  which  he 
eaid  to  them,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Euaebius :  •—  *^  To-day  is 
the  Lord^s  day,  in  which  we  have  publicly  read  your 
epistle ;  the  reading  of  which,  as  well  as  of  that  formerly 
written  from  you  by  Clement,  will  be  to  us  a  coiwtant  source 
of  instruction.'^  * 

The  Epistle  is  abundantly  quoted  as  the  work  of  Clement 
of  Rome  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  is  mentioned  several 
times,  wilh  high  praise,  by  Euaebius,  who  says,  that  its  gen- 
uineness was  unquestioned ;  and  that  it  had  been  formeriy, 
and  was  even  in  his  day,  publicly  read  in  many  churches.t 
Photius,  in  the  ninth  century,  gives  a  particular  criticism 
upon  it;  and  before  his  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
present  manuscript  copy  was  written,  f 

Though  the  sentiments  of  this  Epistle  are  commendable, 
it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  author  of  very  moderate 
ability.  There  are  no  expressions  of  personal  feeling  to 
give  it  life  and  interest.  It  has  the  air  of  a  homily  ad- 
dressed to  the  Corinthians  on  general  topics,  such  as  humili- 
ty, order,  peace,  freedom  from  envy  and  angry  passions, 
repentance,  and  Christian  charity,  which  were  adapted  to 
the  state  of  things  existing  among  them.  Its  antiquity  and 
the  other  circumstances  attending  its  composition,  were 
probably  the  principal  causes  of  the  notoriety  and  &vor  it 
obtained. 


*  Apud  Euseb.  Hist  Ecclee.  Lib.  IV.  c.  23. 

t  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  IH.  c.  16.  ct  c.  38. 

t  For  a  full  account  of  tbe  authorities  in  proof  of  tbe  genuineneas 
of  this  Epistle,  sec  the  Veterum  Testimonia  in  tbe  edition  of  the  Pa- 
tres  ApoBtolici  by  Cotelier  and  Le  Clerc,  Tom.  1.  pp.  UK -188. 
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There  seemd  no  reason  for  questioning,  that  it  was  written 
by  a  person  named  Clement,  who  held  a  place  in  the  church 
at  Rome,  which  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  entitled  4)ishop, 
and  who  had  been  conversant  with  Apostles.  He  was  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  ancients  to  be  the  Clement  mentioned 
by.  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (iv.  3)  as  a 
fellow-laborer  with  him  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Of  the  bear- 
ing of  this  work  on  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
€k)6pels,  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Thbrb  was  another  work,  of  which  a  fragment  only  is 
extant,  that  in  the  fourth  century  was  by  some  ascribed  to 
Clement,  and  called  his  ^^  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.'* 
At  the  present  day,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  not 
written  by  him.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  who  does 
not  regard  it  as  Clement's  work,  and  says  that  it  was  quoted 
by  no  ancient  writer.*  It  was  evidently  a  work  of  very 
little  note  or  credit,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  it 
to  have  been  in  existence  much  before  the  time  when  Euse- 
bius mentions  it.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  about  the 
year  170,  speaks  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Christians 
of  that  city  in  such  a  manner  as  distinctly  proves  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  any  second  epistle. 

Eichhom,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  Apostolical 
Fathers  had  gospels  different  from  the  four  Gospels,  makes 
much  use  of  this  fragment ;  though  he  does  not  maintain 
that  the  work,  of  which  it  was  a  part,  was  written  by  Clem- 
ent, nor  adduce  any  argument  to  show  that  it  was  written 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century. f  It  contains  various 
quotations  of  words  of  Christ,  most  of  which  there  is  no 

-~"  -■-—  ■  ■■!  ^11— ^-■-^■^  ■■■  ■■■■■  _ 

*  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  III.  c.  38. 

t  Einleit  ia  d.  N.  T.   1. 122  - 131. 

KE 
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difficulty  in  supposing  to  be  cited,  strictly  or  loosely,  from  our 
present  Grospels.  But,  in  one  place,  Peter  is  represented  as 
interposing  a  question  not  mentioned  in  the  Grospels;  and, 
in  another,  a  passage  is  quoted  from  an  apocryphal  hook, 
called  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  of  which  I  have  else- 
where given  an  account.* 

The  quotation  of  an  apocryphal  hook  by  an  early  Chris- 
tian writer,  or  his  introducing  a  relation  of  something  con- 
cerning the  history  of  Christ  not  found  in  the  Gospels,  has 
no  bearing  to  prove  that  the  Gospels  were  not  regarded  by 
his  contemporaries  and  by  himself  with  the  highest  respect 
as  the  authentic  histories  of  Jesus.  We  find  such  passages 
afler  the  period  when  there  Is  no  question  that  the  Grospels 
were  so  esteemed.  But,  in  respect  to  the  particular  case 
before  us,  it  is  an  obvious  oversight  to  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  Apostolical  Fathers  used  not  our  present  Gospels,  but 
apocryphal  gospels,  from  a  work  which  it  is  not  pretended 
was  written  by  an  Apostolical  Father,  and  for  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  no  proof  before  the  fourth  century. 


Section  III. 

The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians. 

What  may  next  be  mentioned  is  an  Epistle  by  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  to  the  church  at  Philippi.  A  portion  of 
it  only  is  extant  in  Greek ;  the  remainder  is  furnished  by 
an  old  Latin  translation.     Polycarp  died  a  martyr  in  the 


Jn  Part  III.  Ch.  XI.  of  this  work. 
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second  century.  Respecting  the  precise  time  of  his  death, 
the  data  are,  I  think,  too  uncertain  to  afford  ground  for 
any  of  the  different  computations  which  have  been  made. . 
Irenseus  twice  mentions  having  known  him,  when  he  him- 
self was  a  young  man.  He  speaks  of  his  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  his  person,  his  manners,  his  way  of  life,  and  of  his 
public  discourses,  in  which  Polycarp,  he  says,  reported  the 
words  of  John  and  of  other  hearers  of  the  Lord  with  whom 
he  had  been  conversant,  and  their  accounts  respecting  the 
miracles  and  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  all  corresponding  to  the 
Scriptures.  Irenseus  relates  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
when  a  very  old  man.  To  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  he 
refers,  in  connection  with  his  reference  to  that  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  as  giving  proof  of  the  opposition  between  the  doc- 
trine of  Polycarp  and  that  of  the  heretics.* 

This  Epistle  is  mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  its  genuineness  ;  except  that  a 
passage  appears  to  have  been  interpolated  near  its  conclu- 
sion, inconsistent  with  what  is  found  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  Epistle,  and  fraudulently  intended  to  give  counte- 
nance to  certain  Epistles  forged  in  the  name  of  Ignatius, 
to  be  mentioned  hereaAer.t 


*  Contra  Hseree.  Lib.  IIL  c.  3.  §  4.  Epist.  ad  Florinum,  ap.  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  V.  c.  20. 

t  The  paasage  referred  to  is  what  is  now  numbered  as  the  thir- 
teenth section.  In  this,  epistles  of  Ignatius  are  mentioned  as  sent 
by  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  annexed  to  his  own. 

In  the  body  of  the  Epistle  (§  9),  Polycarp  says  to  the  Philippians :  — 
^  I  exhort  you  all  to  obey  the  doctrine  of  righteousness,  and  to  ex- 
ercise all  patience,  such  as  ye  saw  before  your  eyes  not  only  in  those 
blessed  men  Ignatius,  and  Zosimus,  and  Rufus,  but  also  in  others  who 
were  of  your  number,  and  in  Paul  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  being  persuaded  that  they  all  ran  not  in  vain,  but  in  faith  and 
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The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  is  a  general  exhortation  to  Chris- 
tian duties.  It  does  not  appear  to  bave  bad  any  specific 
purpose,  but  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  request  of  the 
Philippians  that  he  would  write  to  them,  —  a  request  which 
not  improbably  had  its  origin  merely  in  their  respect  for  his 
age  and  eminence.  It  is  founded  on  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  pervaded  with  conceptions,  turns  of 
expression,  and  quotations,  borrowed  from  them.  I  shall 
speak  of  it  again  in  connection  with  the  Epistle  of  Clement 


Section  IV, 

77^  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

There  is  a  work  called  "The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,'^ 
which  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  production  of  a 
fanatic,  who  imagined  that  he  saw  visions,  or  of  an  impos- 
tor, pretending  to  have  seen  them.  But  I  discern  in  the 
book  no  marks  of  fanaticism  or  imposture.  It  seems  to  roe 
to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  writings  as  "  The  Tablet  of 
Cebes,'*  "  The  Vision  concerning  Piers  Ploughman,^'  or,  to 


righteousnesBy  and  that  they  are  with  the  Lord,  with  whom  they  were 
fellow-sufferers,  in  the  place  that  was  due  to  them." 

When  this  passage  was  written,  it  is  evident  that  IgnatiDs  was 
dead,  nor  is  his  death  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  recent  event  But 
the  author  of  the  interpolation,  overlooking  this  passage,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  story,  that  Ignatius,  afler  leaving  Smyrna,  passed  through 
Philippi  on  his  way  to  suffer  martyrdom  at  Rome,  makes  Polycarp 
request  the  Philippians  to  communicate  to  him  any  certain  informa- 
tion they  might  have  concerning  Ignatius  himself  and  those  who  were 
with  him :  —  *'  £t  de  ipso  Ignatio,  et  de  his  qui  cum  eo  sunt,  quod 
certius  agnoveritis  significate." 
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take  a  more  familiar  example,  Bunyan^s  ^^  Pilgrim^s  Prog- 
ress,'* or,  more  generally,  to  the  class  of  works  of  fiction, 
especially  those  written  in  the  first  person.  The  author, 
like  Bunyan,  describes  himself  as  having  witnessed  a  suc- 
cession of  visions,  and  also  as  having  received  various  com- 
munications, which  he  was  commanded  to  publish.  His 
representing  an  angel  as  having  appeared  to  him  under  the 
likeness  of  a  shepherd  gives  its  title  to  the  work.  Its  alle- 
gories are  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  modem  times,  but  were 
adapted  to  engage  the  attention  and  afiect  the  minds  of 
readers  in  tl^e  age  when  it  was  composed. 

By  some,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  writer 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Hermas  mentioned  by  St  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  xvi.  v.  14. 

This  book,  for  a  considerable  period,  obtained  great  favor 
and  authority  with  many  in  ancient  times.  It  was  especially 
acceptable  to  the  fathers  of  the  Alexandrine  school.  It  is 
once  quoted  by  Irenseus.  Clement  of  Alexandria  often 
quotes  it  as  a  book  of  high  authority.  Origen,  in  one  place, 
says,  that  he  thinks  it  was  the  work  of  the  Hermas  men- 
tioned by  St  Paul,  that  it  seems  to  him  a  very  useful  writing, 
and  that  he  thinks  it  divinely  inspired.  Elsewhere  he  quotes 
it  often,  but  sometimes  with  such  qualifying  expressions  as 
"  if  that  writing  is  to  be  received."  Once  he  mentions 
it  as  ^^  despised  by  some,"  and  once  in  citing  it,  he  speaks 
of  ''  venturing  to  use  a  certain  book,  which  circulates  in  the 
churches,  but  is  not  acknowledged  as  divine  by  all." 

Tertullian  once  notices  the  book  slightingly  before  he 
became  a  Montanist ;  afterwards  he  speaks  of  it  with  rep- 
robation, because  it  contradicted  the  severe  doctrine,  which 
he  then  held,  that  there  was  no  repentance  for  Christians 
guilty  of  unchastity.  Yet,  even  in  expressing  his  own 
ill  opinion  of  it,  he  implies  that  it  had  been  regiarded  by 
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some  as  having  a  claim  to  canonical  authority.  I  would 
give  up  the  point,  he  says,  '^  if  that  writing,  the  Shepherd, 
deserved  to  be  inserted  in  the  divine  Document  ^^  (that 
is,  among  the  books  of  Scripture) ;  "  if  it  had  not  been 
judged  by  every  council,  even  of  your  churches  '^  (those 
of  the  catholic  Christians,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mon- 
tanists),  ^^  as  apocryphal  and  false." 

Eusebius  spesdcs  of  it  as  reported  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Hennas  mentioned  by  St.  Paul.  He  reckons  it  among  those 
writings  which  were  ^^  not  genuine "  Scripture  {h  Tolq 
vo^oiq) ;  but  says  that  it  was  ^'judged  by  some  a  very 
necessary  book,  especially  for  those  who  are  in  want  of 
elementary  instruction,  so  that  at  the  present  day,  as  we 
know,  it  is  even  publicly  read  in  churches,  and  I  have  ob- 
served that  some  very  ancient  writers  make  use  of  it."  • 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  contents  of  the  book 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  its  having  been  written  in 
the  first  century  ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary 
which  can  hardly  be  set  aside.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
fragment  of  an  account  of  canonical  and  uncanonical 
books,  or  "  Canon,"  as  it  may  be  called,  found  by  Mu- 
ratori  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan, 
and  published  by  him  in  1740,  in  his  ^'  Antiquitates  Italicse 
Medii  iEvi."  t  The  author  of  this  Canon  says  of  it,  that 
"  it  was  written  very  lately,  in  our  own  times,  by  Hermas, 
while  his  brother  Pius  presided  over  the  church  at  Rome 
as  bishop ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be  read,  but  not  publicly 
in  the  church  to  the  people  " ;  adding,  that  it  could  not  be 


*  For  the  references  to  the  passages  above  quoted  see  the  Vetcrum 
Testimonia  in  the  Patrcs  Apostolici,  or  in  Fabricii  Cod.  Apocr.  Nov. 
Test.  P.  III.  pp.  738-763. 

t  Vol.  lU.  pp.  853,  854. 
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ranked  either  among  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  or  of 
the  Apostles.*  The  date  that  has  been  assigned  for  the 
death  of  Pius  is  the  year  142.  The  same  account  of  the 
authorship  of  the  book  is  given  in  a  Latin  poem, ''  Against 
Marcion,^'  of  uncertain  age  and  by  an  unknown  writer, 
published  in  editions  of  the  works  of  Tertullian.  In  this, 
Hermas,  the  brother  of  Pius,  is  called  the  Angelical  Shep- 
herd, who  spoke  the  words  committed  to  him.  t  This 
opinion  respecting  the  author  of  the  Shepherd  seems  to 
have  prevailed,  af\er  the  fiflh  century,  among  the  writers 
of  the  Latin  church.  The  book  gradually  fell  into  neglect ; 
the  original  was  lost,  and  only  a  few  manuscripts  of  a  Latin 
translation  of  it  are  now  remaining. 

The  writer  of  the  Canon  published  by  Muratori  speaks 
of  himself  as  having  lived  in  the  time  of  Pius  and  his 
brother,  Hermas,  and  affirms  that  the  Shepherd  had  been 
composed  by  the  latter  not  long  before  he  himself  wrote. 
There  is  here  no  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  falsehood ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  probability  of  mistake. 
The  writer  could  hardly  have  committed  so  gross  an  error 
concerning  a  work,  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  famous  and  highly  esteemed  by  many,  as  to  represent 
it  to  have  been  written  by  a  well-known  individual  of 
his  own  time,  when  in  fact  it  had  been  in  existence  from 
the  first  century.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was 
not  written  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
and  we  must  ascribe  the  acceptance  which  it  so  early 
found  partly  to  its  stories  and  allegorical  representations; 


*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  volume  of  Lardner's  **Credibilitj  " 
which  contains  the  article  oo  Hermas  appeared  before  Muratori  pub- 
lished this  Canon. 

t  Lib.  III.  ad  finem.    Tertulliani  0pp.  p.  635,  ed.  Priorii. 
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for  even  rude  attempts  in  a  new  form  of  art  are  likely  to 
be  favorably  received ;  partly  to  an  opinion,  suggested 
by  the  general  aspect  of  the  book,  that  it  was  divinely 
inspired  ;  for  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  men^s  notions 
of  inspiration  were  very  vague  and  comprehensive ;  and 
partly  to  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  was  written  by 
one  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 

The  work  is  of  some  interest  from  its  illustrating  in  a 
certain  degree  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  taste  of  the  early 
Christians.  But,  as  regards  the  direct  historical  evidence 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  Grospels,  it  is  of  no  importance. 
No  book  is  cited  in  it  by  name.  There  are  no  evident 
quotations  from  the  Grospels,  and  nothing  that  one  can  sup- 
pose to  be  borrowed  from  any  apocryphal  history  of  Christ 


Section  V. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas^  so  called. 

There  is  an  Epistle  extant  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Barnabas,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  several  times 
expressly  quoted  as  his  work  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  entitles  the  author  "  Barnabas  the  Apostle.'*  It  is  once 
mentioned  by  Origen  in  his  work  against  Celsus  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Catholic  [that  is.  General]  Epistle  of  Barna- 
has,*'  as  containing  a  passage  on  which  Celsus  might  have 
founded  a  charge  made  by  him,  that  the  Apostles  were 
"  infamous  men,  the  vilest  tax-gatherers  and  sailors,"  which 
charge  is,  as  we  shall  see,  abundantly  countenanced  by  the 
passage  referred  to.  Origen  uses  no  expression  of  respect 
in  quoting  it,  and  his  calling  it  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
only  shows  that  it  passed  under  that  title,  and  does  not 
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prove  that  he  himself  believed  Barnabas  to  be  its  author. 
According  to  the  Latin  translations  of  two  of  his  works 
by  Rufinus,  Origen  has  quoted  this  Epistle  once  elsewhere, 
and  perhaps  alluded  to  it  in  another  passage,  but  still,  I 
think,  without  any  particular  expression  of  respect  The 
Epistle  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  who  classes 
it  among  books  not  canonical,  or  not  genuine  Scripture 
{h  xoXg  vo&oiq).  Afier  him,  Jerome  ascribes  it  to  Bar- 
nabas, reckoning  it  among  the  Apocryphal  Scriptures,  that 
is,  as  is  here  meant  by  him,  among  writings  entitled  to 
respect,  though  not  canonical.  The  book  appears  to  be 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer  during  the  first  four  centu- 
ries,* but  in  the  Apostolical  Ck)nstitutions  there  is  a  passage 
evidently  taken  from  it.  t  Though  so  early  recommended 
to  notice  by  the  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  as 
the  work  of  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  it  seems  never  to  have 
obtained  much  favor  among  the  great  body  of  Christians. 
Clement  himself,  in  one  place,  rejects  a  fiction  found  in 
the  work,  I  and  in  another,  appears  unsatisfied  with  one 
of  its  expositions.^  He  has  adduced  it,  therefore,  not 
as  a  work  of  conclusive  authority,  nor  has  he  quoted  it 
for  historical  facts,  but  only  for  expressions  of  sentiment 
and  opinion.  Among  the  great  multitude  of  volumes 
which  that  very  learned  father  has  cited  in  his  writings, 
there  must  have  been  many  in  regard  to  the  authorship 
of  which  he  trusted  to  their  titles  or  to  very  slight  infor- 
mation; nor  is  it  doubted  that  in  doing  so  he  has  been 


*  See  the  Veterum  Testimonia  in  the  Patres  Apostolici. 
t  See  DallflBOB,  De  Pseudepigraphis  Apostolicia,  Lib.  IL  c.  4. 
pp.  265,  266. 
t  Pedagog.  n.  10.  p.  188;  comp.  Epiat  Barnab.  c.  10. 
§  Stromat.  IL  15.  p.  389. 
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led  into  many  mistakes.  .  In  assigning  the  present  work 
to  Barnabas,  he  may  have  been  deceived  by  a  title  pre- 
fixed to  some  copy  of  it  through  the  misjudgment  of  a 
former  proprietor,  or  to  several  copies,  fraudulently,  to  pro- 
mote their  sale  ;  or  it  may  have  been  written  by  some  indi- 
vidual of  the  name  of  Barnabas,  and  Clement  may  have 
hastily  concluded  that  the  author  thus  named  was  the  com- 
panion of  St  Paul.  In  ancient  times  the  genuineness  of 
books  08  a  matter  of  literary  interest  was  much  less  care- 
fully investigated  than  at  the  present  day ;  and  Clement 
was  not  distinguished  from  other  ancient  writers  by  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject  His  authority,  probably, 
was  the  principal  means  of  procuring  for  the  so-called 
^'  Epistle  of  Barnabas  '^  the  notice  it  afterwards  obtained. 

But  the  author  of  this  work  does  not  write  in  the  name 
of  Barnabas,  nor  in  any  way  identify  himself  with  him ; 
and  there  are  decisive  reasons  for  believing  Barnabas 
not  to  have  been  its  author.*  Its  most  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  its  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  alle- 
gorizing spirit  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  which  may  in 
some  degree  have  recommended  it  to  Clement  Though  of 
a  very  far  inferior  character,  it  has  in  this  respect,  and 
in  its  general  design,  some  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  style  of  reasoning  and  interpretation  is  so 
foreign  from  all  our  present  intellectual  habits,  that  it  may 
have  been  spoken  of  too  contemptuously ;  but  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  work  of  a  writer  deficient  in  good  sense.  The 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  are  very 
forced  and  mean ;  yet  after  one  of  the  poorest,  in  which 

*  I  should  have  considered  the  point  so  well  settled  that  Barna- 
bas was  not  its  author,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
argument  on  the  subject,  had  I  not  observed  that  several  of  the  mod- 
em German  scholars  are  disposed  to  attribate  it  to  him. 
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he  teaches  that  the  number  of  the  persons  circumcised 
by  Abraham,  which  he  falsely  supposes  to  have  been 
three  hundred  and  eighteen,  was  typical  of  the  cross  and 
of  the  first  two  Greek  letters  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  he 
subjoins :  —  ^*  He  who  has  implanted  in  us  the  gift  of 
teaching  knows  that  no  one  has  learnt  from  me  a  more 
genuine  doctrine.  But  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy  of  it**  * 
We  can  hardly  suppose  this  to  have  been  written  by 
Barnabas,  one  high  in  honor  among  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  the  associate  of  St.  Paul  in  his  labors.  Chris- 
tianity was  not  established  in  the  Grentile  world  by  the 
preaching  of  such  ^^  genuine  doctrines.**  The  allegories  in 
the  Epistle,  founded  upon  the  Mosaic  laws  respecting  cle^ 
and  unclean  food,  are  mixed  up  with  strange  fables  re- 
specting animals.  The  whole  tone  of  it  is  low  and 
trivial,  expressing  no  warmth  of  feeling  and  not  adapted  to 
excite  any.  And,  to  mention  one  other  particular  passage, 
that  referred  to  by  Origen  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  the 
writer,  laboring  afler  emphatic  language,  says  that  Jesus 
chose  for  h'ts  Apostles  men  ^'  who  were  sinners  beyond 
all  sin,**  f  a  declaration  too  foolishly  extravagant  for  us  to 
believe  that  it  proceeded  from  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  Apostles. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  we  know  too  little  of  Barnabas 
personally  to  determine,  from  the  inferior  character  of  the 
Epistle,  that  it  might  not  have  been  written  by  him.  I 
answer,  that  we  know  much  concerning  him.  From  the 
few  notices  of  him  that  St.  Luke  has  given,  we  learn  that 
he  was  greatly  trusted  by  the  Apostles,  and  had  great  influ- 


•  Cap.  9. 

t    Mf  iTMiy  kfuifrmf  iNp^rl^Mv*  c.  &    Wake,  m  bb 

trmnilatioD,  lofUiit  this  down  to  ^  vtry  great  liniien." 
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ence  with  them ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  diose 
preachers  by  whom  Christianity  was  spread  through  the 
world  ;  that,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Pftul,  he  apparently 
did  more  than  any  other  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work  ;  that  in  the  commencement  of  St  PauPs  ministry  he 
was,  as  it  were,  his  patron  ;  that  he  was  open,  manly,  and 
strong-minded,  taking  St.  Paul  and  bringing  him  to  the 
Apostles,  when  the  other  disciples  were  all  afraid  of  him, 
and  with  him  maintaining  the  claims  of  the  Gentiles  against 
the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen ;  and  that  he  was  full  of 
2eal  and  disinterestedness  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  giving  up  his  property  to  supply  those  who  were 
in  need,  and  devoting  all  his  powers  to  its  promotion. 
Considering  what  he  was  and  what  he  effected,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  comprehended  and  felt  the  essential 
truths  of  our  religion,  and  was  well  able  to  impress  them  on 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  others.  When,  with  such  a  con- 
ception of  him  distinctly  before  us,  we  come  to  the  reading 
of  his  pretended  Epistle,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  enable  us  to  determine  that  it  is  not  his 
work.  It  may  seem  only  to  imply  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  the  miserable  composition  of  some  Alexandrine 
sophist,  and  the  words  of  one  full  of  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Christianity.  No  incongruity  would  be  more  gross  than  to 
ascribe  such  an  Epistle  to  St.  Paul,  and  it  seems  scarcely 
less  incongruous  to  ascribe  it  to  Barnabas. 

To  proceed  to  another  argument ;  Barnabas  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  but  the  author  of  the  Epistle  uniformly  blends 
himself  with  the  Gentile  Christians  as  one  of  their  number. 
It  may  be  possible  to  evade  the  force  of  particular  passages 
to  this  effect,  one  afler  another ;  but  the  whole  impression 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  is,  that  he  was  a  Gen- 
tile by  birth,  and,  I  think,  a  Gentile  convert    la  addition 
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to  this,  he  does  not  write  in  the  Hebraistic  style  of  the  New 
Testament  He  discovers  no  Jewish  sentiments  or  affec- 
tions, no  interest  in  or  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  nation. 
He  writes  of  them  with  the  harsh  feelings  of  a  Gentile. 
No  Jew  could  or  ought  so  to  have  alienated  himself  from 
his  countrymen.  Between  the  state  of  mind  expressed  by 
the  writer,  and  the  strong  emotion  with  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  his  "  great  grief  and  continual  pain  of  heart  for  his 
brethren,  his  natural  kinsmen,''  the  contrast  is  much  too 
striking  to  allow  of  our  attributing  the  Epistle  to  Barnabas ; 
especially  when  we  remember  that  this  work  is  imagined 
to  have  been  written  by  him  immediately  afler  those  over- 
whelming calamities  which  the  Jews  brought  upon  them- 
selves through  their  unbelief 

As  appears  from  the  work  itself  (c.  16),  it  was  written 
afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  70).  It  cannot 
be  proved,  that  in  the  common  course  of  nature  Barnabas 
might  not  have  survived  that  event ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  if  he  did  so,  he  must  have  be^n  far  advanced  in  life. 
That  one,  who  had  composed  nothing  before,  should  then 
set  about  the  composition  of  a  writing  at  all  resembling  that 
ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  very  improbable ;  and  still  more 
improbable  is  it,  that  in  a  work  addressed  by  Barnabas, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  his  fellow-Christians,  there 
should  be  no  recurrence  to  his  past  history,  no  expression 
of  those  deeply  affecting  recollections  that  must  have  pressed 
upon  his  mind,  no  reference  to  his  old  age,  nor  any  trace 
of  emotion  in  contemplating  the  ruin  which  God  had  in- 
flicted upon  his  nation,  the  hard  but  successful  struggles  of 
the  true  faith,  and  his  own  solitary  state,  as  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  that  noble  company  of  Apostles  and  martyrs, 
who  had  been  bound  together  by  such  strong  sympa- 
thies in  suffering  and  joy.    Nothing  of  all  this  appears  in  the 
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Epistle.  It  might  have  heen  written  as  a  task  by  a  dull 
pupil  in  a  rhetorician^s  school. 

Barnabas,  as  I  have  said,  may  have  survived  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  though  it  is  for  various  reasons 
unlikely  that  he  did  so ;  but,  were  it  the  fact,  it  would  not 
prove  that  he  might  have  been  the  author  of  the  Epistle ; 
for  the  Epistle  was  not  written,  as  has  been  affirmed, 
shortly  aAer  that  event.  This  appears  from  the  passage  in 
which  the  event  is  referred  to ;  from  which  it  also  appears, 
that  the  writer  was  neither  Barnabas  nor  any  other  Jew. 
The  Jewish  temple  having  been  destroyed,  the  author 
represents  the  Grentiles  as  building  up  in  its  stead  a  spirit- 
ual temple  to  God.  Its  destruction,  he  says,  was  predicted 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  '^It  has  taken  place.  For, 
they  [the  Jews]  going  to  war,  it  was  destroyed  by  their 
enemies ;  and  now  will  the  very  ministers  of  their  enemies 
rebuild  it."*  The  Jews  going  to  toar^  it  was  destroyed 
by  their  enemies ;  —  the  writer  would  not  thus  have  spoken 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  had  it  been  a  recent  event, 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men ;  nor  would  he,  if  a  Jew,  have 
classed  himself,  as  he  immediately  does,  with  the  very  min- 
isters of  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  converted  Gentiles,  who 
were  to  form  the  new  temple ;  — "  We,"  he  says,  "  whose 
hearts,  before  we  believed  in  God,  were  full  of  idolatry,  a 
habitation  of  demons,  but  in  whom  God  now  dwells." 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  Epistle  was  not  written  by 
Barnabas ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  we  have  no  ground 


rvr  na)  avtm  m  rif  i«^(ftry  inrn^irm  itft»»i9fAn(f$u0tf  avrou  The  render- 
ing of  Wake  is  incorrect :  —  "  And  so  it  came  to  pass ;  for,  through 
their  wars,  it  is  now  destroyed  by  their  enemies,"  &c.  The  passage 
is  in  c.  16. 
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for  afisigning  to  it  an  earlier  date  than  is  required  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  that  is,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.     We  may  derive  an 
argument  for  its  not  being  in  existence  before  this  perio4 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  noticed  by  Ireneeus  or  Tertul- 
lian ;  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews as  written  by  Barnabas,  calling  it  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, without  intimating  a  knowledge  of  any  other  as- 
cribed to  him.*    A  considerable  part  of  the  Epistle  is  con- 
troversial, directed  against  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  having, 
therefore,  the  same  character  as  Justin  Martyr^s  Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  which  was  written  about  the  period  just  men- 
tioned.   But  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  70) 
till  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (A.  D.   138-161),  the 
state  of  the  Jews,  including  the  Jewish  Christians,  was  such, 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  that  religious  controversies  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  Gentile  Christians,  or  that  the 
notice  of  the  latter  was  at  all  directed  to  their  pretensions. 
The  wrath  of  the  Roman  empire  had  fallen  upon  and  blast- 
ed the  nation,  and  continued  to  pursue  it,  as  if  to  extermi- 
nate the  race.    They  became  objects  of  general  aversion 
and  hatred.     As  an  odious  and  degraded  class,  they  were 
everywhere  exposed  to  insult  and  cruelty.    The  capitation 
tax,  the  didrachm,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
for  the  service  of  the  temple,  was  required  by  Titus,  in  bit- 
ter mockery,  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.     Under 
Domitian  the  impositions  upon  them  were  made  more  severe 
by  the  brutality  with  which  they  were  enforced,  —  Prater 
caieros  Jtuiaicus  Jisau  acerlissimk  actus  est^  says  Suetonius, 
—  and  it  became  a  common  source  of  revenue  to  charge 

*  De  PudicitiA,  c.  20. 
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them  with  crimes  for  the  sake  of  seizing  upon  their  proper- 
ty.* They  were  forbidden  by  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors to  circumcise  their  children.  They  existed  through- 
out the  empire  only  as  suppressed  rebels,  often  breaking  out 
into  open  war,  and  perpetrating  and  suffering  terrible  mas- 
sacres ;  till  at  last  the  vengeance  of  Adrian  was  directed  upon 
Judea,  and  renewed,  as  far  as  there  were  objects  for  it, 
the  desolation  of  Titus.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  the  Jews  to  have  been  so  interested  in 
the  religious  controversy  with  the  Grentile  Christians,  as  to 
give  occasion  for  such  works  as  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
or  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  But  under  the  first  Antonmus, 
the  successor  of  Adrian,  the  prohibition  to  circumcise  their 
children  was  rovoked,  the  wiser  policy  of  conciliation  YfBS 
adopted  toward  them,  they  enjoyed  a  recite  from  their 
sufferings;  and,  as  during  his  reign  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  was  written,  so  also,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  Epis- 
tle of  Barnabas. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  the  preexis- 
tence  of  Christ  did  not  begin  to  prevail  among  the  Orthodox 
Christians  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
its  introduction  into  this  Epistle  may  afford  another  argu- 
ment for  the  date  assigned  to  it. 

But  whatever  weight  there  may  be  in  these  considera- 
tions, it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  if  the  Epistle  be  not 
the  work  of  Barnabas,  we  have  no  ground  whatever  for 
supposing  it  written  earlier  than  the  period  mentioned; 
and  there  is  no  ground  therefore  for  classing  it  with 
writings  of  Apostolical  Fathers.     Its  internal  character  is 


*  To  such  an  extent  was  this  practice  carried,  that  when  it  was 
abolished  by  Ner\'a,  a  coin  was  struck,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Fis- 
ci  Judaici  Calumnia  sublata  S.  C* 
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an  olijection  Dot  merely  to  its  having  been  written  by  Bar- 
nabas, but  by  any  one  who  had  been  conversant  with 
Apostles. 

The  Epistle  is  now  extant  partly  in  the  Greek  origibal, 
and  partly  in  an  old  Latin  translation,  the  beginning  of  the 
former  and  the  end  of  the  latter  being  lost.  The  texts  of 
both,  in  the  few  manuscripts  in  which  they  are  extant,  are 
very  corrupt,  and  in  the  forms  in  which  they  have  been 
printed,  both  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  inter- 
polated and  altered  by  transcribers. 

The  Epistle  contains  three  passages  corresponding  to 
passages  in  the  Grospels.*  There  is  one,  which  Eichhom 
thinks  was  taken  from  an  apocryphal  history  of  Christt  It 
18  as  follows :  —  **  So  they,  he  says,  who  would  see  me 
and  attain  my  kingdom  must  receive  me  through  affliction 
and  suflbring.'^  t  But  thele  seems  no  difficulty  in  regarding 
this  as  intended  to  express  the  sense  of  various  passages  in 
the  Gospels^  There  is  another  professed  quotation,  that 
would  seem  to  have  been  more  to  Eichfaom's  purpose, 
which,  however,  teay  admit  of  a  similar  explanation.  **  As 
die  Son  of  Qod  says.  Let  us  resist  all  iniquity  and  hate  it'^§ 
But,  as  regards  both  these  passages,  it  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  is  extremely  in* 
accurate  in  his  professed  quotations ;  so  as  oAen  to  cite  the 
Old  Testament  for  words  and  fiicts  not  to  be  found  in  it.  || 
But,  as  these  citations  do  not  prove  that  he  had  any  other 
copy  of  the  Old  Testament  than  that  in  common  use,  so 

*  See  Lardner'f  wticle  on  BarnabaB ;  Credibility,  Part  II.  Ch.  i. 

t  EinleiL  m  d.  N.  T.    1. 117, 118. 
*  t  Cap.  7.  §  Cap.  4. 

P  See  the  examples  adduced  by  Jones  in  his  "  New  a&d  Fall  M etk- 
od  of  lettliDg  the  Cttumi^  Authority  of  the  N.  T."  Vol.  U.  Cb. 
xu. 

eo 
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neither  do  the  two  passages  in  question  prove  that  he  had 
any  other  copy  of  the  New  Testament  We  cannot  infer 
from  them  that  he  quoted  any  apocryphal  writing;  and, 
could  this  be  shown,  it  would  be  a  fact  of  no  moment 


Section  VI. 

Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius. 

We  come  now  to  seven  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius, 
said  to  be  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
soon  afler  the  close  of  the  first  century.  These  Epistles 
exist  in  two  forms,  in  one  of  which  they  are  shorter  than 
in  the  other.  The  shorter  Epistles  have  either  been  abridged 
from  the  longer,  with  some  changes  of  expression,  or  the 
longer  have  been  interpolated,  and  altered  in  other  respects 
from  the  shorter.  It  is  the  genuineness  of  the  shorter 
Epistles  that  is  generally  contended  for  by  those  who  sup- 
pose one  or  the  other  set  to  have  been  written  by  Ignatius. 
The  story  connected  with  them  is,  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
personal  order  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  from  Antioch,  by  a 
land  journey,  to  Rome,  there  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts, 
and  that  on  his  way  he  wrote  six  of  these  Epistles  to  differ- 
ent churches,  and  one  to  Polycarp. 

But  the  seven  shorter  Epistles,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  contended  for,  come  to  us  in  bad  company  ;  not  only 
that  of  their  seven  larger  brethren,  but  that  of  eight  other 
Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  which  the  learned  have  al- 
most unanimously  pronounced  to  be  spurious.  In  ancient 
times,  supposititious  works,  and  those  of  little  credit,  were 
not  uncommonly  refashioned,  or  gave  occasion  to  others  of 
a  similar  character  ;  while  the  undoubted  genuineness  of  a 
work  prevented  such  changes  and  imitations.     The  name 
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of  Ignatius,  it  is  apparent,  was  a  favorite  anM>ng  the  hh» 
ricators  of  spurious  writings ;  probably  because  hardly  any 
thing  was  known  of  him  with  certainty. 

There  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
seven  shorter  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius  are,  equally  with 
all  the  rest,  fabrications  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  his 
time.  Some,  who  have  felt  the  strong  objections  to  which 
their  genuineness  is  exposed,  have  adopted  the  notion  of 
their  being  interpolated,  or  have  suggested  that  this  might 
be  the  case.  But  I  believe  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
them  which  Ignatius  said  or  wrote,  it  is  this  which  may 
be  considered  as  interpolated,  having  been  introduced  by 
the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  give  credit  to  his  forgery. 
The  design  of  this  forgery  appears  to  have  been  to 
strengthen  the  domination  of  priests,  and  especially  of 
bishops ;  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  writer's  conceptions  of  it;  and  to  bear 
down  the  Gnostics  and  other  heretics,  by  the  pretended  au- 
thority of  an  ancient  martyr. 

The  genuineness  of  these  Epistles  has  been  so  ably  dis»> 
cussed,  and  they  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  so  satisfactorily 
proved  to  be  spurious,  that  I  shall  only  make  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  the  subject.* 

*  The  Bobject  b  to  be  studied  in  the  work  of  Daill6,  **  De  Scriptii 
qa«  sub  Dionygii  Areopagitn  et  Ignatii  Antiocheoi  Nominibag  cir- 
camfenintur,"  in  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  blendi 
together  objections  both  to  the  shorter  and  longer  Epistles,  it  not 
being  settled  in  his  time  which  set  was  to  be  defended;  —  in 
Bishop  Pearson's  replj  to  Daill6,  entitled  **  Vindicite  Ignatiann  " ;  — 
and  in  Larroque*s  answer  to  Pearson  (which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procare),  **  Observationes  in  Ignatianas  Pearsonii  Vindicias,  nec- 
non  in  Beverigii  Annotationes."  Most  readers,  however,  will  find 
enough  to  satisfy  them  in  Chauncy*s  ^  Complete  View  of  Episco- 
pacy, as  exhibited  fix>m  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  until 
the  CloM  of  the  Second  CeAtn^,"  the  work  of  an  aUe  and  learned 
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The  state  of  the  external  testimony  is  such  as  to  create 
a  strong  presumption  of  their  being  fabricated.  The  pas* 
sage  near  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  ia 
its  Latin  translation,  in  which  epistles  of  Ignatius  are 
mentioned,  is  of  such  a  character  as  at  once  to  raise  a 
suspicion  of  its  having  been  interpolated  to  countenance  the 
fraud.*  No  epistles  of  Ignatius  are  mentioned  by  Irensus, 
Clement,  or  TertuUian  ;  and  tlie  absence  of  such  mention, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  all  but  decisive  proof, 
that  the  seven  Epistles  did  not  exist  in  their  day.  Espe- 
cially the  fact,  that  Irenaeus  does  insist  at  length  upon  the 
evidence  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  to  be  derived 
from  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  without  men- 
tioning those  of  Ignatius,  which  the  occasion  must  have 
forced  upon  his  notice,  and  which  might  have  seemed 
written  expressly  for  his  purpose,  shows,  either  that  these 
Epistles  were  not  then  extant,  or  that  he  did  not  recognize 
them  as  genuine  ;  and  of  these  inferences  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  adopt  the  first,  t     Origen  is  adduced  as  twice 

theologian  of  this  country,  which,  though  the  controvenj  that  pro- 
duced it  is  obsolete,  still  retains  value,  fVom  the  information  it 
affords  concerning  Christian  antiquity.  It  is  striking,  and  to  a 
scholar  almost  affecting,  that  such  a  work  should  have  been  pro- 
duced among  us  at  a  time  (but  little  more  than  fifty  years  since) 
when,  as  the  author  mentions,  there  was  a  want  of  types  and  skill 
to  print  the  Greek  citations  in  Greek  letters. 

•  See  before,  p.  ccxlv. 

t  There  is  a  passage  in  Irenisus  (Lib.  V.  c.  28.  §  4),  which 
Eusebius  (H.  E.  III.  36)  adduces  in  proof  of  his  having  quoted  these 
Epistles,  and  which  has  been  insisted  upon  by  their  defenders  in 
modern  times.  It  is  as  follows  :  —  ^^  As  one  among  us  said,  when 
condemned  to  the  wild  beasts  on  account  of  his  testimony  for  God^ 
I  am  the  grain  of  Christ  [or  God],  and  am  ground  by  the  teeth 
of  wild  beasts,  that  I  may  be  found  pure  bread  of  God.*'  These 
words  are  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ascribed  to  Ignatius 
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quoting  them ;  but  one  of  the  quotations  appealed  to  is  in 
a  work  *  of  which  we  have  only  a  translation  by  Rufinus, 
who  so  altered  and  interpolated  the  writings  of  Origen 
which  he  rendered,  that  his  translations,  where  a  reasonable 
doubt  may  arise  of  the  genuineness  of  a  particular  passage, 
are  not  considered  as  of  authority  to  prove  what  Origen 
wrote  ;  and  the  other  is  found  in  a  work  of  which  the  gen- 
uineness is  doubtful,  a  homily,  t  which  those  who  contend 
for  its  genuineness  suppose  to  have  been  written  down  by 
some  hearer  clandestinely,  without  Origen^s  consent ;  |  and 
in  the  copies  of  which,  thus  particularly  exposed  to  interpo- 
lation from  not  having  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cise words  of  the  author,  it  may  have  been  subsequently  in- 
troduced. 

But  there  is,  afier  all^  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposi- 
tion, that  some  spurious  epistle  or  epistles  ascribed  to  Igna- 
tius existed  in  the  time  of  Origen.  This  may,  indeed,  seem 
more  likely,  than  that  the  seven  contested  Epistles  should 
have  been  produced  in  a  body  at  a  later  period,  without  any 
thing  previously  existing  to  suggest  or  to  countenance  their 

(§  4).  By  Jet-ome  they  are  said  to  have  been  spoken  at  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom.  Supposing  that  Irennus  referred  to  Ignatius, 
which  has  been  assumed  on  the  one  hand,  and  admitted  on  the 
other,  without,  I  think,  any  sufficient  proof,  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  believing  that  he  quoted  the  words  of  the  Epistle.  The  turn  of 
expression,  on  the  contrary,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  re- 
ferred to  spoken  words )  and  the  forger  of  these  Epistles,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  credit,  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  the 
artifice  of  introducing  into  them  words  that  had  been  ascribed  to 
Ignatius,  or  which  might  be  fancied  to  be  his. 

*  Prolog,  in  Cantic.  Canticorum.    Opp.  III.  30. 

t  Homii.  in  Lucam  vi.    Opp.  III.  938. 

t  See  Delanie*s  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Origen '■  Works, 
pp.  iv,  T. 
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fabrication.  They,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  occamon  to  fif- 
teen spurious  epistles,  which  followed  them ;  and  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture,  that  they  would  not,  some  centuries 
after  the  death  of  Ignatius,  have  been  put  forward  as  writ- 
ten by  him,  if  no  one  had  before  heard  of  an  epistle  ascribed 
to  Ignatius. 

The  first  writer  by  whom  the  seven  Epistles  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  is  Eusebius;*  and  by  him  in  such  a 
way  as,  I  think,  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  he  believed 
their  genuineness.  He  begins  his  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Ignatius  with  the  words,  ^^  h  is  reporUdy'*^  t  and 
speaks  of  him  as  ^^  slUl  very  famous  with  many  " ;  while, 
except  the  honorable  mention  of  him  as  an  example  of 
patience  in  the  genuine  portion  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp, 
his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  extant  writings  of  any  pre- 
ceding father,  unless  the  passages  ascribed  to  Origen  are 
genuine.  Eusebius  was  not  of  a  character  to  expose  him- 
self to  odium  by  directly  expressing  his  disbelief  of  a  fabri- 
cation intended  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  priesthood. 

The  story  connected  with  the  pretended  composition  of 
these  Epistles  is  very  improbable ;  but  on  this  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell.  Their  internal  character  affords,  in 
my  opinion,  the  clearest  evidence  of  forgery.  A  series  of 
anachronisms  runs  through  them.  They  suppose  a  priest- 
hood with  distinctions  and  powers  which  did  not  exist  til! 
long  afler  the  time  of  Ignatius.  The  implicit  submission 
of  the  laity  to  the  clergy  in  all  spiritual  matters  is  a  con- 
stant topic,  and  is  inculcated  in  language  foolish  and  ex- 
travagant even  to  profaneness.  A  single  example  may  suf- 
fice :  —  "Do  ye  all  follow  your  Bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  did 
the  Father,  and   the   Presbytery,  as  the  Apostles ;    and 

•  Higt.  Eccles.  Lib.  III.  c.  96.  t  Aiy^t  Y  txu. 
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reyerence  the  Deacons  as  the  command  of  Grod.''  ♦  To 
give  such  an  exhortation  to  Christians  at  the  present  day 
would  not  be  more  absurd  than  it  would  have  been  to  address 
it  to  those  of  the  primitive  age,  when  Ignatius  is  supposed 
to  have  lived.  There  is  a  similar  anachronism  in  the  lan- 
guage concerning  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ  And  the  repeated  references  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Docetse  imply,  that  those  opinions  had  acquired  a  no- 
toriety and  importance  about  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
which  is  mconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the  early  fathers 
by  whom  they  were  controverted,  who  refer  their  rise  to 
the  times  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

I  doubt  whether  any  book,  in  its  general  tone  of  senti- 
ment and  language,  ever  betrayed  itself  as  a  forgery  more 
clearly  than  do  these  pretended  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  The 
style,  which  is  barbarous  and  obscure,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
ridiculously  inflated  and  artificial.t     There  is  no  natural 

*  Epist.  ad  Smyrnnofl,  §  8. 

t  The  following  account  of  the  star  said  to  have  appeared  to  the 
Magi  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  forger  of 
these  Epistles,  and  of  his  style  of  writing,  though  of  this  it  is  not  the 
most  remarkable  specimen  that  might  be  given. 

'*  A  star  shone  forth  in  the  heavens,  brighter  than  all  the  stars, 
and  its  light  was  unspeakable ;  and  its  novelty  produced  perturba- 
tion.  And  the  other  stars,  together  with  the  sun  and  moon,  became 
a  choir  to  that  star ;  and  that  surpassed  them  all  in  its  light,  and 
there  was  trouble  among  men  whence  came  this  strange  novelty. 
Hence  all  magic  was  dissolved,  and  every  bond  of  wickedness  done 
away,  ignorance  was  overthrown,  the  old  kingdom  was  destroyed, 
God  being  manifested  in  a  human  form  for  the  newness  of  eternal 
life,  and  that  which  was  perfected  by  God  received  dominion. 
Hence  all  things  were  in  commotion,  because  the  destruction  of 
death  was  preparing."  —  Epist.  ad  Ephesios,  §  19. 

^^Mirum  hoc  potuiste  videri  temeri  seriptaf  absurda,  indieta"  — 
**It  is  wonderful  that  this  acconnt  can  have  appeared  unfounded, 
absurd,  unheard  of"    So  says  Cotelier  in  his  note  on  the  passage, 
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expression  of  feeliogJ'  The  sentiments  ascribed  to  Ignatius 
present  a  rude  caricature  of  a  very  weak,  balf-crazy,  vain- 
glorious bigot  Take  the  conception  on  which  the  Epistles 
are  founded,  that  of  an  aged  Christiah  bishop,  who  had 
been  a  companion  of  Apostles,  torn  from  his  people  by  an 
order  of  the  Emperor  in  person,  sent  a  long  journey  under 
a  guard  of  brutal  soldiers,  to  suffer,  at  its  termination,  a 
barbarous  death,  continually  receiving,  on  his  way,  all  the 
consolations  and  supports  which  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow- 
Christians  could  afford  him,  and  addressing  to  them,  under 
such  circumstances,  his  last  exhortations,  —  take  this  con- 
ception, and  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  outlbe  could 
be  filled  up,  as  it  is  by  the  forger  of  these  Epistles,  so  that 
not  a  feeling  of  interest  or  respect  should  be  excited  for  the 
supposed  sufferer.  No  writer  of  a  fustian  tragedy  ever 
more  grossly  misrepresented  human  nature,  or  put  more  ex- 
travagant rant  into  the  mouth  of  his  principal  personage.* 

I  conceive  these  Epistles  in  their  shorter  form  to  have 
been  fabricated  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  date  assigned  to  them  by  Daill^ ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  this  form,  their  text  rehiains  the  same  as  it 
originally  appeared.  They  are  of  no  value  as  regards  the 
direct  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels. But  Eichhom,  though  he  admits  that  they  were  not 
the  work  of  Ignatius,  says,  that  "  they  are  an  ancient  though 
much  interpolated  book,^^t  and  insists  on  one  passage, 
as  proving  that  the  Apostolical  Fathers  quoted  apocryphal 
Gospels,  t 


referring  to  expressions  of  DailI6.  Bishop  Pearson  (Vindic.  Ignat* 
P.  II.  c.  10)  defends  it  as  credible,  saying,  that  there  were  '^  two 
phases  of  the  star,  one  in  the  East,  and  the  other  at  Jerusalem,'* 
and  that  the  account  refers  to  the  former. 

*  See  particularly  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

t  Einleit  in  d.  N.  T.    1. 131.  t  lb.  p.  138. 
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Section  VII. 

Concluding  Remarks  respecting  the  Evidence  for  or  against 
the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  to  he  derived  from  the 
Writings  before  mentioned. 

From  the  writings  ascribed  to  Apostolical  Fathers,  if 
our  preceding  conclusions  be  correct,  we  have  to  except 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  so  called,  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  have  no  proof  before  the  fourth  century ;  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  which  was  written  not  long  before  the 
middle  of  the  second  century ;  what  is  named  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  which  was  not  the  work  of  Barnabas  the  Apos- 
tle, and  the  composition  of  which  may  likewise  be  referred 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  and  the  spurious 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  the  fabrication  of  a  much  later  age. 

We  have  then  remaining  only  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  and  that  of  Polycarp,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
hereafter. 

The  writings  first  mentioned  are  unimportant  as  afibrding 
direct  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Grospels. 
Supposing  the  Gospels  to  have  been  in  common  use  among 
Christians  at  the  time  of  their  composition,  there  can  in- 
deed be  little  doubt  that  they  contain  quotations  from  and 
references  to  them.  But  the  Gospels  are  not  spoken  of  nor 
described ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  writings  themselves 
clearly  to  designate  the  source  or  sources  of  those  quota- 
tions and  references;  nor  are  the  words  alleged  intro- 
duced  under  such  circumstances,  and  so  strikingly  corre- 
spondent with  the  words  of  the  Evangelists,  as  to  satisfy 
us,  from  these  considerations  alone,  that  they  must  have 
been  taken  from  the  Gospels. 
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But  it  has  been  maintained,  that  these  writings  not  only 
afford  no  proof  of  this  fact,  but  that  they,  together  with  the 
Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  show  that  gospels  differ- 
ent from  those  we  now  have  were  in  common  use  among 
the  companions  and  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles. 
Eichhorn  contends,  that  "the  Apostolical  Fathers,  from 
Barnabas  and  Clement  of  Rome  down  to  Polycarp,  used  in 
their  writings,  genuine  and  spurious  [that  is,  in  those 
which  they  did  and  in  those  which  they  did  not  write], 
texts  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  in  many  respects  different  from 
those  of  our  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke."  *  This  extraor- 
dinary proposition  is  maintained  by  arguments  correspond- 
ing to  its  character;  for  these  arguments  are  founded 
principally  on  passages  in  works  which  Eichhorn  does  not 
suppose  to  be  genuine,  and  which,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  being  spurious,  we  may  infer  could  not  even 
have  been  in  existence  during  the  lifetime  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  As  regards  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp,  his  great  argument  for  maintaining 
that  their  authors  quoted  histories  of  Christ  different  from 
the  canonical  Gospels  is,  that  words  of  Jesus  are  brought 
together  which  do  not  in  those  Gospels  stand  in  immediate 
connection,  and  that  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of  verbal 
correspondence.  The  force  of  this  mode  of  reasoning  has 
already  been  sufficiently  examined.  Enough,  likewise,  has 
been  said  respecting  the  theory  of  an  Original  Grospel, 
and  of  such  modifications  of  it  as  the  Apostolical  Fathers 
are  imagined  to  have  quoted ;  and  this  theory  may  now  be 
dismissed  from  consideration. 

The    Epistles   of  Clement  and    Polycarp  both   contain 
words  of  Jesus  quoted  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  corre- 

•  Einleit.  in  d.  N.  T.    1. 114. 
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spondent  to  words  reported  by  Matthew  and  Luke,*  that, 
if  taken  from  any  book,  we  may,  in  this  stage  of  the  argu- 
ment, conclude,  without  hesitation,  that  they  were  taken 
from  the  Gospels.  But  a  doubt  arises,  whether  those  words 
might  not  have  been  received  immediately  by  oral  com- 
munication from  Apostles  and  other  immediate  disciples  of 
Jesus;  especially  when  we  recollect  that  Irenaeus  says,  that 
be  had  heard  Polycarp  repeating  the  oral  relations  of  John, 
and  of  other  hearers  of  the  Lord,  concerning  the  doctrine 
and  miracles  of  Jesus,  all  conformably  to  the  Scriptures, 
that  is,  to  the  Gospels.t  The  knowledge  which  Polycaip 
derived  from  the  hearers  of  our  Lord,  Clement  may  have 
received  in  the  same  manner;  and  therefore,  though  we 
may  appeal  to  their  writings  as  proving  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospels,  we  cannot  appeal  to  them  as  afibrding  direct 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 

The  manner  in  which  the  writings  ascribed  to  Apostoli- 
cal Fathers  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels  is  the  result,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  nature  of  that  proof.  The  mode  of 
reasoning  by  which  we  may  establish  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels  has  been  regarded  as  much  more  analogous 
than  it  is  to  that  by  which  we  prove  historically  the  genu- 
ineness of  other  ancient  books;  that  is  to  say,  through  the 
mention  of  their  titles  and  authors,  and  quotations  from 
and  notices  of  them,  in  individual,  unconnected  writers. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  is,  in  its  nature,  satisfactory ;  and 
would  be  so  in  its  application  to  the  Grospels,  if  the  question 
of  their  genuineness  did  not  involve  the  most  momentous  of 
all  questions  in  the  history  of  our  race,  —  whether  Chris- 
tianity be  a  special  manifestation  of  God's  love  toward  man, 

*  See  Lardner.  i  See  befoie,  p.  cczlv. 
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or  only  the  most  remarkable  developement  of  those  tenden- 
cies to  fanaticism  that  exist  in  human  nature.  Reasoning  in 
the  manner  supposed,  we  find  theur  genuineness  unequivo- 
cally asserted  by  Irenaeus ;  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that 
they  were  received  as  genuine  by  Justin  Martyr ;  we  find 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  by  Papias ;  and  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  St.  Luke^s  Gospel  we  have  his  own  attestation  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Confining  ourselves  to  this  narrow 
mode  of  proof,  we  arrive  at  what  in  a  common  case  would 
be  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  But,  when  we  endeavour  to 
strengthen  this  evidence  by  appealing  to  the  writings  a»> 
cribed  to  Apostolical  Fathers,  we  in  fact  weaken  its  force. 
At  the  very  extremity  of  the  chain  of  evidence,  where  it 
ought  to  be  strongest,  we  are  attaching  defective  links  which 
will  bear  no  weight. 

But  the  direct  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  Grospels,  as  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to 
show,  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  what  we  have  just  been 
considering.  It  consists  in  the  indisputable  fact,  that  through- 
out a  community  of  millions  of  individuals^  scattered  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  Gospels  were  regarded  with 
the  highest  reverence,  as  the  works  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  at  so  early  a  period  that  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  determining  whether  they  were  genuine 
or  not,  and  when  every  intelligent  Christian  must  have 
been  deeply  interested  to  ascertain  the  truth.  And  this 
fact  does  not  merely  involve  the  testimony  of  the  great 
body  of  Christians  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels ;  it  is 
in  itself  a  phenomenon  admitting  of  no  explanation,  except 
that  the  four  Gospels  had  all  been  handed  down  as  genuine 
from  the  Apostolic  age,  and  had  everywhere  accompanied 
our  religion  as  it  spread  through  the  world. 


NOTICE. 


The  changes  which  have  been  made  in  this  volume  v^ill 
require  some  changes  in  any  future  edition  of  the  second  and 
third  volumes.  These  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  speci- 
fy, as  some  readers  may  possess  the  latter  volumes  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  edition  of  the  first  I  will  begin 
by  mentioning  the  changes  required  in  referring  to  the  pages 
of  the  first  volume. 

Vol.  n.  p.  4,  note  •,  read  pp.  xlv  -  Iv.  * 

p.  5,  note  *,  read  pp.  183  - 190. 
p.  267,  note  •,  read  p.  184. 

Vol.  in.  p.  239,  note  t,  read  pp.  ccxliii,  ccxliv. 

p.  276,  note  *,  read  pp.  clxxxviii,  cbuxiz. 

"       note  t,  read  pp.  98-  100. 
p.  277,  note  •,  read  p.  9,  seqq. 
'^       note  I,  read  pp.  52,  53. 
p.  288,  note  *,  read  pp.  183- 190. 

In  the  concluding  Section  of  the  Note  on  Justin  Martyr^s 
Quotations,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  volume,  which  Section 
is  now  omitted,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies.  They  are  more  fully  treated  of  in  the  second  vol- 
ume ;  but  I  have  there  twice  recognized  this  previous  men- 
tion of  them.  The  following  words,  in  which  I  have  done 
so,  should  hereafter  be  omitted :  — 
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P.  66,  lines  14, 15,  —  ^a  woA  fonnerly  mentioned  as^; 
with  the  note  connected  with  them. 

And  p.  xxiii,  lines  9,  10,  —  ^  To  the  Clementbe  HomUies 
we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  refer  ^ ;  with  the  note  con- 
nected with  them. 

In  the  Section  just  mentioned,  there  is  likewise  an  ac- 
count of  the  apocryphal  book  called  '^  The  Gospel  according 
to  Peter.^^  In  the  third  volume,  in  treating  of  apocryphal 
gospels,  I  have,  on  page  250,  referred  to  this  account.  But 
that  Section  being  now  omitted,  the  following  passage  should 
be  substituted  instead  of  the  middle  paragraph  on  page  250. 


Before  the  time  of  Origen,  no  other  writer  besides  Irenseus 
and  Clement  mentions  any  apocryphal  gospel,  real  or  sup- 
posed, except  Serapion,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius.  Serapion, 
who  was  bishop  of  Antioch  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  wrote,  concerning  a  gospel  called  "The  Gospel 
according  to  Peter,^'  a  tract  of  which  Eusebius  gives  the 
following  account.* 

"  Another  tract  was  composed  by  Serapion  concerning 
the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  so  called,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  confute  the  errors  contained  in  it,  on  account  of  some 
in  the  church  at  Rhossus,  who  had  been  led  by  this  book 
to  adopt  heterodox  opinions.  From  this  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  quote  a  few  words  in  which  he  expresses  his  opin- 
ion concerning  it.  '  We  brethren,'  he  writes, '  acknowledge 
the  authority  both  of  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  as  we  do 
that  of  Christ;  but  we  reject,  with  good  reason,  the  writings 
which  falsely  bear  their  names,  well  knowing  that  such  have 

*»  Hist.  Eoclea.  Lib.  VI.  c.  12. 
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not  been  handed  down  to  us.  I  indeed,  when  I  was  with  you, 
supposed  that  you  were  all  going  on  in  a  right  faith,  and,  not 
reading  through  the  gospel  under  the  name  of  Peter  which 
was  produced  by  them  [those  who  were  pleased  with  it]^ 
I  said,  If  this  is  all  that  troubles  you,  let  the  book  be  read. 
But  having  since  learnt  from  what  has  been  told  me,  that 
their  minds  had  fallen  into  some  heresy,  I  hasten  to  be  with 
you  again,  brethren,  so  that  you  may  expect  me  shortly. 
Now  we,  brethren,  know  that  a  like  heresy  was  held  by 
Marcion,  who  also  contradicted  himself,  not  comprehending 
what  he  said,  as  you  may  learn  from  what  has  been  written 
to  you.*  For  we  have  been  able  to  procure  this  gospel  from 
others  who  use  it,  that  is,  from  his  followers,  who  are 
called  Docela  (for  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  in  ques- 
tion belong  to  their  system),  and  having  gone  through  it, 
we  have  found  it  for  the  most  part  conformable  to  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Saviour ;  but  there  are  some  things  excep- 
tionable,! which  we  subjoin  for  your  information.^ " 

We  may  conclude,  from  this  account,  that  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  was  not  a  history  of  Christ's  ministry.  Serapion 
would  not  have  regarded  with  such  indifference  as  he  first 
manifested  a  history  of  our  Lord,  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 

*  As  this  sentence  is  unimportant,  and  as  I  beliere  the  present  text  to 
be  cormpt,  I  have  ventured  to  render  it  as  perhaps  it  should  be  amended. 
It  now  stands  thus : — *'RfA%7t  Xl,  «)iX^#},  MmrmXmtifUMt  iir§imf  ff  mlfUutf  i 

\y^^n,  '£)wi(/ff^i»  yk^  wm^*  «[XX«n>,  «.  r.  X.  I  would  read  the  first 
words  as  follows :  —  'H^iTf  )),  «)iX^t4,  »«rtX«C«^«»  irt  i/Mtmi  ff  mi^Uutf 
§  Mmf»/atff  •$  »m)  \mvrif  fiv«vri«?r«,  ».  r.  X. 

There  is  also  some  uncertainty  about  the  predse  meaning  of  the  next 
sentence ;  but,  fortunately,  this  uncertainty  does  not  extend  to  any  thing 
important  in  the  paragraph. 
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Peter,  which  he  had  not  before  seen.  Were  it  genuine,  it 
must  have  been  to  him,  as  to  any  one  else,  an  object  of 
great  interest.  But  the  supposition  of  its  genuineness  is  too 
extravagant  to  require  discussion.  —  Nor  can  we  suppose  it 
to  have  been  an  original  history  (that  is  to  say,  not  a  com- 
pilation from  any  one  or  more  of  the  four  Gospels),  which, 
though  not  the  work  of  Peter,  was  yet  entitled  to  credit. 
For  it  is  impossible  that  the  existence  of  such  a  history 
should  not  have  been  notorious ;  that  it  should  not  have  been 
a  frequent  subject  of  remark ;  that  it  should  have  been  un- 
known to  Serapion,  himself  a  bishop  and  a  controversial 
writer ;  or,  even  if  previously  unknown,  that  it  should  not 
at  once  have  excited  his  attention. — Nor  can  it  have  been 
a  history  founded  upon  one  or  more  of  the  four  Gospels, 
with  certain  additions  favoring  the  opinions  of  the  Docetse. 
When  we  recollect  the  abundant  notices  of  Marcion's  gos- 
pel, which  was  only  a  mutilated  copy  of  Luke^s,  it  cannot 
be  believed,  that  there  was  another  historical  book  extant 
among  Marcion^s  followers  of  a  similar  character  (except 
that  it  contained  some  obnoxious  additions),  of  which  the 
notices  are  so  scanty,  and  which  is  never  mentioned  as  an 
historical  book.  —  There  is  still  another  supposition ;  that  it 
was  a  history  undeserving  of  credit,  a  history  containing 
many  fabulous  accounts.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
manner  in  which  Serapion  mentions  it ;  for  he  speaks  of  it 
with  but  slight  censure,  commending  the  generality  of  its 
contents;  as  no  catholic  writer  of  his  time  would  have 
spoken  of  such  a  professed  history  of  Christ^s  ministry 
as  we  have  last  imagined. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  then,  was  not  an  his- 
torical book ;  and  this  appears  not  merely  from  what  has 
been  said,  but  from  the  fact,  that  neither  Serapion  nor  Euse- 
bins  gives  any  intimation  that  it  bore  that  character.    Sera- 
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pion's  treatise  was  in  the  hands  of  Eusebius,  as  it  probably 
had  been  in  those  of  many  before  him.  It  treated  of  the 
errors  in  the  book,  it  was  written  to  refute  them;  and, 
had  these  errors  consisted  in  false  narratives  concerning 
Christ,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  plenary  evidence 
of  the  fact  would  have  existed,  both  in  the  writings  of 
Serapion  and  Eusebius,  and  in  those  of  other  fathers. 
It  appears  that  it  was  used  by  the  Gnostics,  and  had  it  been 
a  professed  history  of  Christ^s  ministry  used  by  them,  we 
should  certainly  have  had  much  more  full  information  con- 
cerning it.  The  supposition,  that  it  was  not  an  historical 
book,  and  this  alone,  it  may  be  further  observed,  agrees 
with  the  manner  in  which  Serapion  describes  it,  as  '^  for 
the  most  part  conformable  to  the  true  doctrine "  (not  the 
true  history)  ^^  of  the  Saviour,  but  containmg  some  things 
exceptionable.^' 

The  book,  it  may  be  added,  was  not  of  any  importance 
or  notoriety.  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  his  time 
the  principal  see  in  the  East,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  unac- 
quainted with  it,  till  his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  some 
Christians  of  his  diocese,  as  favoring  heretical  doctrines. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was  unknown  to 
a  great  majority  of  Christians,  his  contemporaries.  Be- 
side the  notice  of  it  by  him,  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Origen :  — ''  Some  say  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
were  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  married 
before  Mary,  relying  upon  the  tradition  in  the  Grospel  ac- 
cording to  Peter  or  the  book  of  James.**'  *  It  is  also  re- 
ferred to  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  mention  it  as  an 
apocryphal  work  falsely  ascribed  to  Peter.  Eusebius  espe- 
cially enumerates  it  among  those  books  which  were  brought 


*  Comment,  in  Matth.  Tom.  \.  Opp.  III.  462,  463. 
II 
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forward  by  the  heretics  under  the  dames  of  ApoeCles ;  such 
as  no  writer  of  the  Church  had  thought  worth  comfnemonit- 
ing,  they  being  altogether  devoid  of  good  sense  and  piety. 
No  fragment  of  it  remains,  and  these  are  all  the  notices  of 
it  found  in  the  first  four  centuries. 


In  connection  with  the  above  insertion,  the  note*,  on 
p.  250  of  Volume  III.,  and  the  note  *  on  p.  251,  are  to  be 
omitted. 

# 

The  opinion  I  have  maintained  in  a  note  in  this  volume, 
pp.  1  -  liv,  respecting  Epiphanius^s  account  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Ebionites,  leaves  so  little,  if  any,  foundation  for  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  note  on  p.  256  of  the 
third  volume,  that  this  paragraph  should  be  omitted. 

The  following  errata  have  been  noticed  in  the  second  and 
third  volumes. 

Vol.  II.  p.  42,  line  5,  for  *  Theatetus '  read  » Theaetetus.' 
p.  43,  note,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  *  Tenneman' 

read  *  Tennemann.' 
p.  166,  note  H,  for  *  p.  126 '  read  *  p.  128." 
p.  198,  note,  line  1,  for  SM/oti^^'  read  'j^cdri?^.* 
"  '*     line  2,  for  *  notQar^ayH '  read  *  naQo* 

p.  233,  notfe,  line  3,   for  *  p.  230 '  read  '  p.  ^29.' 
p.  259,  note,  line  1,  for  ^Ityofiira"^  read  ^ktyo^ 

p.  Ixix,  note,  line  8,  for  ^  Prol^gomen^s  ^  read 
^  Prol^gom^nes/ 
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Vol.  II.  p.  clxix,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  ^  Numbers '  read 

'  Exodus.^ 
In  a  few  copies,  the  note  on  p.  clvii  is  not  given  jis  it  was 
last  written.     It  should  stand  thus. 


The  principle  involved  in  the  preceding  remarks,  that  in  explain- 
ing the  words  of  our  Lord  we  should  consider  to  whom  they  were  im- 
mediately addressed,  is  equally  implied  in  the  following  passage  from 
Tertullian,  —  a  very  remarkable  one,  considering  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  —  though  he  makes  a  different  application  of  it :  — *'  Om- 
nia quidem  dicta  Domini  omnibus  posita  sunt ;  per  aures  Judseorum 
ad  nos  transierunt;  sed  pleraque  in  personas  directa,  non  proprietatem 
admonitionis  nobis  constituerunt,  sed  ezemplum.'*  —  '*  All  the  sayings 
of  our  Lord  are  meant  for  all ;  they  have  passed  to  us  through  the  ears 
of  the  Jews ;  but  many  of  them,  being  addressed  to  individuals,  are 
not,  for  us,  literal  precepts,  but  exemplifications  of  duty."  De  PrB- 
script.  Hseretic.  c.  8.  p.  205.  Conf.  De  Fugft  in  Persecutione,  c.  13. 
pp.  542,  543. 


Vol.  III.  p.  172,  note,  line  5,  for  '  fasely '  read  *  falsely.* 
p.  23*2,  note  •,  for  *  Origin '  read  *  Origen.' 
p.  245,  note,  line  7,  for  *  (f^wptftiig  *  read  *'  n^o^if* 
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p.  261,  note,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  ^quomodo* 

read  ^quo  modo.* 
p.  31 1,  tine  4,  for  ^  Ilyssus  *  read  *  Ilissus.* 
p.  xxii,  line  1,  for  *  later*  read  Matter.* 

In  the  present  volume,  p.  xxvii,  note  t,  line  3  from  bot- 
tom, for  ^  hotninihus  *  read  *•  haminumJ* 

And  p.  ccxti,  in  the  title  of  the  section,  for  *  Other 
Works  *  read  ^Another  Epistle.^ 

IMD  OF  VOL.   I. 
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